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LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
FRAGMENT VII.—MR. O’KELLY’S TALE.—CONCLUDED. 


“Lire had presented too many vicissitudes before me to make much 
difference in my temperament whatever came uppermost: like the gambler, 
who if he lose to-day, goes off consoling himself that he may be a winner 
to-morrow, I had learned never to feel very acutely any misfortune, pro- 
vided only that I could see some prospect of its not being permanent, and 
how many are there who go through the world in this fashion, gettin 
the credit all the while of being such true philosophers, so much elevate 
above the chances and changes of fortune, and who, after all, only apply 
to the game of life the same rule of action they practise at the ‘rouge et 
notr’ table. 

“ The worthy folks among whom my lot was now cast were a tribe of 
red men, called the Gaspé Indians, who among other pastimes peculiar to 
themselves, followed the respectable and ancient trade of wreckers, in which 
occupation the months of October and November usually supplied them 
with as much as they could do—after that, the ice closed in on the bay, and 
no vessel could pass up or down the St. Lawrence before the following 
spring. 

% it was for some time to me a great puzzle how people so completely 
barbarous as they were, possessed such comfortable and well-appointed 
dwellings, for not only had they log huts well jointed, and carefully put 
together, but many of the comforts of civilized life were to be seen in the 
internal decorations. The reason I had at length leari.ed, from the chief, 
in whose house I dwelt, and with whom I had already succeeded in 
establishing a sworn friendship. About fifteen years previous this bay was 
selected by a party of emigrants as the Jocale of a settlement. They had 
been wrecked on the island of Antecosti themselves, and made their escape 
to Gaspé, with such remnants of their effects as they could rescue from 
the wreck. There they built houses for themselves, made clearings in the 
forest, and established a little colony, with rules and regulations for its 
government. Happily for them they possessed within their number almost 
every description of artificer requisite for such an undertaking, their 
original intention being to found a settlement in Canada, and thus car- 
penters, shoe-makers, weavers, tailors, mill-wrights, being all ready to con- 
tribute their aid and assistance to each other, the colony made rapid 
progress, and soon assumed the appearance of a thriving and prosperous 
place. The forest abounded in wild deer and bears, the bay not less rich 
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in fish, while the ground, which they sowed with potatoes and Indian corn, 
yielded most successful crops, and as the creek was never visited by sick- 
ness, nothing could surpass the success that waited on their labours. 

“ Thus they lived till in the fall of the year a detachment of the Gaspé 
Indians, who came down every autumn for the herring fishery, discovered 
that their territory was occupied, and that an invading force were in posses- 
sion of their hunting grounds. The result could not be doubted ; the red 
men returned home to their friends with the news, and speedily came back 
again with reinforcements of the whole tribe, and made an attack on the 
settlement. The colonists, though not prepared, soon assembled, and 
being better armed, for their fire-arms and cutlasses had all been saved, 
repelled the assailants, and having killed and wounded several of them, 
drove them back into the forest. The victory, however complete, was the 
first day of their misfortunes ; from that hour they were never safe, some- 
times a marauding party of red men would dash into the village at night- 
fall, and carry away some of the children before their cries could warn their 
parents. Instead of venturing as before into the ‘bush’ whenever they 
pleased, and in small numbers, they were now obliged to go with the 
greatest circumspection and caution, stationing scouts here and there, and 
above all leaving a strong garrison to protect the settlement against attack 
in their absence. Fear and distrust prevailed everywhere, and instead of 
the peace and prosperity that attended the first year of their labours, the 
land now remained but half tilled, the hunting yielded scarcely any benefit, 
and all their efforts were directed to their safety, and their time consumed 
in erecting outworks and forts to protect the village. 

“ While matters were in this state, a large timber ship bound for England 
struck on a reef of rocks at the entrance of the bay. The sea ran high, and 
a storm of wind from the north-west soon rent her in fragments. The 
colonists, who knew every portion of the bay well, put out the first moment 
they could venture to the wreck, not, however, to save the lives and rescue 
the poor fellows who yet clung to the rigging, but to pillage the ship ere 
she went to pieces. The expedition succeeded far beyond their most ardent 
hopes, and a rich harvest of plunder resulted from this expedition, casks 
of powder, flour, pork, and rum were landed by every tide at their doors, 
and once more the sounds of merriment and rejoicing were heard in the 
village. But how different from before was it! ‘Then they were happy and 
contented settlers, living like one united family in brotherly affection and 
kind good-will; now it was but the bond of crime that bound, and the 
wild madness of intoxication that excited them. Their hunting grounds 
were no longer cared for, the fields, with so much labour rescued from the 
forest, were neglected ; the fishing was abandoned, and a life given up to 
the most intemperate abandonment, succeeded to days of peaceful labour 
and content. Not satisfied with mere defence they now carried the war 
into the Indian settlements, and cruelties the most frightful ensued in their 
savage reprisals. 

“ In this dangerous coast a winter never passed without several wrecks 
occurring, and as they now practised every device, by false signals and 
fires, to induce vessels to their ruin, their infamous traffic succeeded 
perfectly, and wrecking became a mode of subsistence far more plentiful 
than their former habits of quiet industry. 

“ One long reef of rocks then ran from the most southerly point of the 
bay, and called by the Indians ‘the Teeth,’ was the most fatal spot of the 
whole coast, for while these rocks stretched for above a mile to sea, and 
were only covered at high water, a strong land current drew vessels towards 
them, which, with the wind on shore, it was impossible to resist. 
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“To this fatal spot each eye was turned at day-break, to see if any 
ill-starred vessel had not struck during tlfe night. This was the last point 
each look was bent on, as the darkness was falling ; and when the wind 
howled and the sea ran mountains high, and dashed its white foam over 
their little huts, then was every one astir in the village. Many an anxious 
gaze pierced through the mist, hoping some white sail might gleam through 
the storm, or some bending spar show where a perishing crew yet cried 
for help. The little shoal would then present a busy scene, boats were 
got out, coils of rope, and oars strewed on every side, lanterns flitted 
rapidly from place to place. With what energy and earnestness they 
moved, how their eyes gleamed with excitement, and how their voices rung 
out in accents of hoarse command. Oh! how borrible to think that the 
same features of a manly nature—the bold and daring courage that fears 
not the rushing wave nor the sweeping storm, the heroic daring that can 
breast the wild breakers as they splash on the dark rocks, can arise from 
impulses so opposite, and that humanity the fairest, and crime the blackest 
have but the same machinery to work with. 

“It was on a dark November night—the heavy sough of a coming 
storm sent large and sullen waves on shore, where they broke with that 
low hollow cadence that seamen recognise as boding ill. A dense thick 
fog obscured all objects sea-ward, and though many scouts were out up 
the hills, they could detect nothing ; still as the night grew more and more 
threatening, the wreckers felt assured a gale was coming, and already their 
preparation was making for the approaching time. Hour after hour 
passed by, but though the gale increased, and blew with violence on 
shore, nothing could be seen. Towards midnight, however, a scout came 
in to say, that he thought he could detect at intervals, through the dense 
mist and spray, a gleaming light in the direction of ‘the Teeth” The 
drift was too great to make it clearly perceptible, but still he persisted in 
believing he had seen something. - 

“ A party were soon assembled on the beach, their eyes turned towards 
the fatal rocks, which at low water rose some twelve or fifteen feet above 
the surface. They gazed long and anxiously, but nothing could they 
make out, till, as they were turning away, one cried out, “ Ay, see there— 
there it is now;’ and as he spoke a red-forked flame shot up through the 
drifting spray, and threw a lurid flash upon the dark sea. It died away 
almost as quickly, and though seen at intervals again, it seemed ever to 
wax fainter and fainter. ‘She’s on fire,’ cried one. ‘No, no; it’s a dis- 
tress signal,’ said another. ‘One thing is certain,’ cried a third, ‘the 
craft that’s on the “Teeth” on such a night as this wont get off very 
readily ; and so, lads, be alive and run out the boats.’ 

“ The little colony was soon astir. It was a race of avarice too; for 
latterly the settlement had been broken up by feuds and jealousies into 
different factions, and each strove to overreach the other. In less than 
half an hour eight boats were out, and breasting the white breakers 
headed out to sea. lll, save the old and decrepit, the women and 
children, were away, and even they stood watching on the shore, follow- 
ing with their eyes the boats in which they felt most interested. 

“ At last they disappeared in the gloom—not a trace could be seen of 
them, nor did the wind carry back the voices, over which the raging storm 
was now howling. A few still remained straining their eye-balls towards 
the spot where the light was seen, the others had returned towards the 
village ; when all of a sudden a frightful yell, a long sustained and terrible 
cry rose from the huts, and the same instant a blaze burst forth and rose 
into a red column towards the sky. The Indians were upon them. The 
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war shout—that dreadful sound they knew too well—resounded on every 
side. Then began a massacre, which nothing in description ean convey. 
The dreadful rage of the vengeful savage—long pent up—long provoked 
had now its time for vengeance. The tomahawk and the scalping knife 
ran red with blood, as women and infants rushed madly hither and 
thither in the flight. Old men lay weltering in their gore beside their 
daughters and grandchildren; while the wild red men, unsated with 
slaughter, tore the mangled corpses as they lay, and bathed themselves 
in blood. But not there did it end. The flame that gleamed from 
the “ Teeth” rocks was but an Indian device to draw the wreckers out 
to sea. A pine wood fire had been lighted on the tallest cliff at low 
water, to attract their attention, by some savages in canoes, and left to 
burn away slowly during the night. 

“ Deceived and baffled, the wreckers made towards shore, to which 
already their eyes were turned in terror, for the red blaze of the burning 
huts was seen miles off in the bay. Scarcely had the first boat neared 
the shore, when a volley of fire-arms poured in upon her—while the war 
ery that rose above it, told them their hour was come. The Indians were 
several hundred in number, armed to the teeth ; the others few, and with- 
out a single weapon. Contest it was none. The slaughter scarce 
lasted many minutes, for ere the flame from the distant rock subsided the 
last white man lay a corpse on the bloody strand. Such was the terrible 
retribution on crime, and at the very moment too, when their cruel hearts 
were bent on its perpetration. 

“This tale, which was told me ina broken jargon, between Canadian 
French and English, concluded with words, which were not to me, at the 
time, the least shocking part of the story, as the narrator, with glisten- 
ing eyes, and in a voice whose guttural tones seemed almost too thick 
for utterance said, ‘ It was 1 that planned it.’ 

“ You will ask me by what chance did I escape with life among such a 
tribe. An accident—the merest accident—saved me. When a smuggler, 
as I have already told you I was, I once, when becalmed in the Bay of 
Biscay, got one of the sailors to tattoo my arm with gunpowder, a very 
eommon practice at sea. The operator had been in the North American 
trade, and had passed ten years as a prisoner among the Indians, and 
brought away with him innumerable recollections of their habits and 
eustoms. Among others, their strange idols had made a great impression 
on his mind; and, as I gave him a discretionary power as to the frescos 
he was to adorn me with, he painted a most American-looking savage 
with two faces on his head—his body all stuck over with arrows and spear 
points, while he, apparently unmoved by such visitors, was skipping 
about in something that might be a war dance. 

“ This, with all its appropriate colours—for as the heraldry folk say, ‘It 
was proper’—was a very conspicuous object on my arm, and no sooner 
seen by the chief than he immediately knelt down beside me, dressed my 
wounds and tended me; while the rest of the tribe, recognising me as 
one whose existence was charmed, showed me every manner of respect, 
and even devotion. 

“ Indeed soon I felt my popularity to be my greatest difficulty; for 
whatever great event was going forward among the tribe, it became the 
etiquette to consult me on it, as a species of soothsayer, and never was 
@ prophet more sorely tested. Sometimes it was a question of the whale 
fishery—whether bottle noses or sulphur bottoms were coming up the bay, 
and whether, in the then season, it was safe or not to strike the calf whales 
first. Now it was a disputed point as to the condition of bears ; or worse 
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than either, a little marauding party would be undertaken into a neigh- 
bour’s premises, where I was expected to perform a very leading part, 
which, not having the same strong convictions of my invulnerable nature, 
as my worthy associates, I undertook with as few feelings of satisfaction 
as you may imagine. But these were not all; offers of marriage from 
many noble families pressed me on every side; and though polygamy to 
any extent was permissible, 1 never could persuade myself to make my for- 
tune in this manner. The ladies too, I am bound to say, were not so 
seductive as to endanger my principles: flattened heads, bent down noses, 
and lip stones, are very strong antidotes to the tender passion. And I 
was obliged to declare, that I was compelled, by a vow, not to marry for 
three moons. I dared not venture on a longer period of amnesty, lest I 
should excite suspicion of any insult to them on a point where their ven- 
geance never forgives ; and I hoped, ere that time elapsed, that I should 
be able to make my escape—though how, or when, or where to, were 
points I could not possibly guess at. 

Before the half of my probation had expired, we were visited by an 
old Indian of a distant tribe—a strange old fellow he was, clothed in goats’ 
skins, and wearing strong leather boots and rackets (snow shoes), a felt 
hat, and a kind of leather sack strapped on his back, and secured by a lock. 
This singular-looking fellow was the post. He travelled once a year from 
a small settlement near Mirimichi to Quebec and back, carrying the 
letters to and from these places, a distance of something like seven 
hundred miles, which he accomplished entirely on foot, great part of it 
through dense forests and over wild uninhabited prairies, passing through 
the hunting grounds of several hostile tribes, fording rivers and climbing 
mountains, and all for the moderate payment of ten pounds a year, half 
of which he spent in rum before he left Quebec, and while waiting for 
the return mail; and strangest of all. though for forty years he had con- 
tinued to perform this journey, not only no accident had ever oceurred to 
the letters, but he himself was never known to be behind his appointed 
time at his destination. 

“* Tahata ;’ for such was his name, was however a character of great 
interest even to the barbarous tribes through whose territories he passed. He 
was a species of savage newspaper, recounting various details respecting the 
hunting and fishing seasons—the price of skins at Quebec or Montreal 
—what was the peltry most in request, and how it would bring its best 
price. Cautiously abstaining from the local politics of these small states 
his information only bore on such topics as are generally useful and 
interesting, and never for a moment partook of any partizan character; 
besides, he had ever some petty commission or other from the squaws to 
discharge at Quebec. There was an amber bead or a tin ornament, a bit 
of red ribbon or a glass button, or some such valuable, every where he 
went ; and his coming was an event as much longed and looked for as any 
other that marked their monotonous existence. 

“ He rested for a few days at our village, when I learned these few par- 
ticulars of his life, and at once resolved, come what might, to make my 
escape with him, and, if possible, reach Quebec. An opportunity for- 
tunately soon offered for my ,doing so with facility. The day of the 
eourier’s departure was fixed for a great fishing excursion, on which the 
tribe were to be absent for several days. Affecting illness, I remained on 
shore, and never stirred from the wigwam till the last canoe had dis- 
appeared from sight; then I slowly sauntered out, and telling the squaws 
that I would stroll about for an hour or so to breathe the air, I followed 
the track which was pointed out to me by the courier who had departed 
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early on the same morning. Before sunset I came up with my friend, 
and, with a heart overflowing with delight, sat down to partake of the 
little supper be had provided for our first day’s journey ; after that each 
day was tu take care of itself. 

“ Then began a series of adventures, to which all I have hitherto told 
you are as nothing. It was the wild life of the prairies in companionship 
with one who felt asmuch at home in the dark recesses of a pine forest, as 
ever I did in the snug corner of mine inn. Now it was a night spent 
under the starry sky, beside some clear river’s bank, where the fish lay 
motionless beneath the red glare of our watch-fire; now we bivouaced in 
a gloomy forest, planting stockades around to keep off the wild beasts ; 
then we would chance upon some small Indian settlement, where we were 
regaled with hospitality, and spent half the night listening to the low 
chant of a red man’s song, as he deplored the downfall of his nation, and 
the loss of their hunting grounds. Through all, my guide preserved the 
steady equability of one who was travelling a well-worn path—some 
notched tree, some small stone heap, some fissured rock, being his guide 
through wastes where it seemed to me no human foot had ever trod. He 
lightened the road with many a song and many a story, the latter always 
displaying some curious trait of his people, whose high sense of truth 
and unswerving fidelity to their word, once pledged, appeared to be 
an invariable feature in every narrative; and though he could well 
account for the feeling that makes a man more attached to his own nation, 
he more than once half expressed his surprise how, having lived among 
the simple-minded children of the forest, I could ever return to the haunts 
of the plotting and designing white men. 

“ This story of mine,” continued Mr. O’Kelly, “has somehow spun itself 
out far more than I intended. My desire was, to show you briefly in 
what strange and dissimilar situations I have been thrown in life—how I 
have lived among every rank and class, at home and abroad, in compara- 
tive affluence—in narrow poverty ; how I have looked on at the world, 
in all its gala dress of wealth, and rank, and beauty—of power, of 
station, and command of intellect; and how I have seen it poor, and 
mean, and naked—the companion of gloomy solitudes, and the denizen 
of pathless forests; and yet found the same human passions, the same 
love and hate, the same jealousy and fear, courage and daring—the 
same desire for power, and the same wish to govern, in the red Indian 
of the prairie, as in the starred noble of Europe. The proudest rank of 
civilized life has no higher boast, than in the practice of such virtues 
as I have seen rife among the wild dwellers in the dark forest. Lon 
habit of moving thus among my fellow men, has worn off much of that 
conventional reverence for class, which form the standing point of all 
our education at home. The tarred and weather-beaten sailor, if he be 
but a pleasant fellow, and has seen life, is to me as agreeable a compa- 
nion as the greatest admiral that ever trod a quarter-deck. My delight 
has been thus, for many a year back, to ramble through the world, and look 
on its game, like one who sits before the curtain, and has no concern 
with the actors, save, in so far as they amuse him. 

** There is no cynicism in this. No one enjoys life more than I do. Music 
is a passion with me—in painting I take the greatest delight, and beauty 
has still her charm for me. Society never was a greater pleasure. Scenery 
can give me a sense of happiness, which none but solitary men ever feel— 
yet, it is less as one identified with these, than asa mere spectator. All 
this is selfish and egotistical, you will say—and so it is. But then, think 
what chance has one like me of any other pleasure! To how many 
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annoyancés should I expose myself, if I adopted a different career: think 
of the thousand inquiries of—who is he % what is his family ? where did 
he come from? what are his means? and all such queries, which would 
beset me, were I the respectable denizen of one of your cities. Without 
some position, some rank, some settled place in society, you give a man 
nothing—he can neither have friend nor home. Now, I am a wanderer— 
my choice of life, happily, took an humble turn: I have placed myself 
in a good situation for seeing the game—and I am not too fastidious, if I 
get somewhat crushed by the company about me: and now, to finish this 
long story, for I see the day is breaking, and I must leave Antwerp at 
ten o’clock. 

“ At last, then, we reached Quebec. It was on a bright, clear, frosty 
day in December, when all the world was astir—sledges flying here and 
there—men slipping along in rackets—women, wrapped up in furs, sitting 
snugly in chairs, and pushed along the ice some ten or twelve miles the 
hour—all gay, all lively, and all merry-looking—while I and my Indian 
friend bustled our way through the crowd towards the post-office. 
He was a well-known character, and many a friendly nod, and a knowing 
shake of the head welcomed him as he passed along. I, however, was 
an object of no common astonishment, even in a town where every 
variety of costume, from full dress to almost nakedness, was to be met 
with daily. Still something remained as a novelty, and it would seem 
I had hit on it. Imagine, then, an old and ill-used foraging-cap drawn 
down over a red night-cap, from beneath which my hair descended 
straight, somewhere about a foot in length—beard and moustaches to 
match—a red uniform coat, patched with brown seal-skin, and surmounted 
by.a kind of blanket of buffalo hide—a pair of wampum shorts, decorated 
with tin and copper, after the manner of a marquetrie table—grey 
stockings, gartered with fish skin—and moccasins made after the fashion 
of high lows, an invention of my own, which I trust are still known as 
‘ O’Kellies,’ among my friends the red men. 

“ That I was not an Indian, was sufficiently apparent—if by nothing 
else, the gingerly delicacy with which I trod the pavement, after a 
promenade of seven hundred miles, would have shown it; and yet, there 
was an evident reluctance on all sides to acknowledge me as one of them- 
selves. The crowd that tracked our steps had by this time attracted the 
attention of some officers, who stopped to see what was going forward, 
when I recognised the major of my own regiment among the number. I 
saw, however, that he did not remember me, and hesitated with myself 
whether I should return to my old servitude. The thought that no mode 
of subsistence was open to me—that I was not exactly prepossessing 
enough to make my. way in the world by artificial advantages—decided 
the question, and I accosted him at once. 

“I will not stop to paint the astonishment of the officer, nor shall I dwell 
on the few events which followed the recognition—suffice it to say, that, 
the same evening I received my appointment, not as sergeant, but as 
regimental interpreter between our people and the Indians, with whom 
we were then in alliance against the Yankees. The regiment soon left 
Quebec for Trois Rivieres, where my ambassadorial functions were 
immediately called into play—not, I am bound to confess, under such 
weighty and onerous responsibilities as I had been led to suspect would 
ensue between two powerful nations—but, on matters of less moment, and 
fully as much difficulty, viz., the barter of old regimental coats and caps 
for bows and arrows; the exchange of rum and gunpowder for mocea- 
sins, and wampum ornaments—in a word, the regulation of an Anglo- 
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Indian tariff, which accurately defined the value of every thing, from a 
black fox skin to a pair of old gaiters—from an Indian tomahawk to a 
tooth-pick. 

“In addition to these fiscal regulations, I drew up a criminal code— 
which, in simplicity at least, might vie with any known system of legisla. 
tion—by which it was clearly laid down, that any unknown quantity of 
Indians were only equal to the slightest inconvenience incurred, or 
discomfort endured by an English officer: that the condescension of any 
intercourse with them, was a circumstance of the greatest possible value 
and its withdrawal the highest punishment. A few other axioms of the 
like nature greatly facilitated all bargains, and promoted universal good 
feeling. Occasionally, aknotty point would arise, which somewhat puzzled 
me to determine. Now and then, some Indian prejudice, some super- 
stition of the tribe would oppose a barrier to the summary process of my 
cheap justice; but then, a little adroitness and dexterity could soon 
reconcile matters—and as I had no fear that my decisions were to be 
assumed as precedents, and still less dread of their being rescinded by a 
higher court, I cut boldly, and generally severed the difficulty at a blow. 

“My life was now a pleasant one enough—for our officers treated me on 
terms of familiarity, which gradually grew into intimacy, as our quarters 
were in remote stations, and as they perceived that I possessed a certain 
amount of education—which, it is no flattery to say, exceeded their own. 
My old qualities of convivialism also gave me considerable aid ; and as I 
had neither forgotten to compose a song, nor sing it afterwards, I was 
rather a piece of good fortune in this solitary and monotonous state of life. 
Etiquette prevented my being asked to the mess, but most generously 
nothing interfered with their coming over to my wigwam almost every 
evening, and taking share of a bowl of sangaree, and a pipe—kindnesses 
I did my uttermost to repay, by putting in requisition all the amusing 
talents I possessed: and certainly, never did a man endeavour more for 
great success in life, nor give himself greater toil, than did I, to make 
time pass over pleasantly to some half-dozen silly subalterns, a bloated 
captain or two, and a plethoric, old, snuff-taking major, that dreamed 
of nothing but rapee, punch, and promotion. Still, like all men in an 
ambiguous, or a false position, I felt flattered by the gompanionship of 
people, whom, in my heart, | thoroughly despised and looked down upon; 
and felt myself honoured by the society of the most thick-headed set of 
noodles ever a man sat down with— Aye! and laughed at their flat 
witticisms, and their old stale jokes—and often threw out hints for bon 
mots, which, if they caught, I immediately applauded, and went about, 
saying, did you hear ‘ Jones’s last? ‘do you know what the major said 
this morning’: bless my heart! what a time it was. Truth will 
out—the old tuft-hunting leaven was strong in me even yet—hardship 
and roughing had not effaced it from my disposition—one more lesson 
was wanting, and I got it. 

“ Among my visitors was an old captain of the rough school of military 
habit, with all the dry jokes of the recruiting service, and all the coarse- 
ness which a life spent, most part, in remote stations, and small detach- 
ments, are sure to impart. This old fellow, Mat Hubbart, a well-known 
name in the Glengarries, had the greatest partiality for practical jokes— 
and could calculate to a nicety the precise amount of a liberty which any 
man’s rank in the service permitted, without the risk of being called to 
account: and the same scale of equivalents, by which he established the 
nomenclature for female rank in the army, was regarded by him as the 
test for those licences he permitted himself to take with any man beneath 
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him: and as he spoke of the colonel’s ‘lady,’ the major’s ‘wife,’ the 
eaptain’s ‘woman,’ the lieutenant’s ‘ thing’-~-so_ did he graduate his eonduct 
to the husbands—never transgressing for a moment on the grade; by any 
undue familiarity, or any unwonted freedom. With me, of course, his 
powers were discretionary—or rather, had no discretion whatever. 
I was a kind of military outlaw, that any man might shoot at—and 
eertainly, he spared not his powder in my behalf. 

“ Among the few reliques of my Indian life was a bear-skin cap and hood, 
which I prized highly. It was a present from my old guide—his parting 
gift—when I put into his hands the last few pieces of silver I possessed in 
the world» This was then to me a thing which, as I had met with not 
maay kindnesses in the world, 1 valued at something far beyond its mere 
price; and would rather have parted with any, or all I possessed, than lose 
it. Well, one day on my return from a fishing excursion, as I was pass- 
ing the door of the mess-room, what should I see but a poor idiot that 
frequented the barrack, dressed in my bear-skin. 

“«* Holloa! Rokey,’ said I, ‘where did you get that? scarce able to 
restrain my temper. 

“¢ The captain gave it me,’ said the fellow, touching his cap, with a 
grateful look towards the mess-room window, where I saw Captain 
Hubbart standing, convulsed with laughter. 

“¢ Impossible!’ said I—yet half-fearing the truth of the assertion. 
‘ The major couldn’t give away what’s mine, and not his.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, but he did though,’ said the fool, ‘and told me, too, he’d make 
me the “talk man” with the Indians, if you didn’t behave better in future.’ 

“felt my blood boil up as I heard these words. I saw at once that 
the joke was intended to insult and offend me; probably meant as a lesson 
for my presumption, a few evenings before, since I had the folly, in 
a moment of open-hearted gaiety, to speak of my family, and perhaps to 
boast of my having been a gentleman: I hung my head in shame, and all 
my presence of mind was too little to allow me to feign a look of careless- 
ness as I walked by the window: from whence the coarse laughter of the 
captain was now heard peal after peal. I shall not tell you how I suffered 
when I reached my hut, and what [ felt at every portion of this transaction. 
One thing forcibly impressed itself on my mind, that the part I was play- 
ing must be an unworthy one, or I had never incurred such a penalty; 
that if these men associated with me, it was on terms which permitted all 
from them—nothing in return ; and for a while, I déemed no vengeance 
enough to satisfy my wounded pride. Happily for me, my thoughts took 
another turn, and I saw that the position in which I had placed myself, 
invited the insolence it met with; and that if any man stoop to be kicked 
in this world, he'll always find some kind friend ready to oblige him with 
the compliment. Had an equal so treated me, my course had presented 
no difficulty whatever—Now, what could I do? 

While I pondered over these things, a corporal came up to say, that 

a party of the officers were about to pay me a visit after evening parade, 
and hoped I’d have something for supper for them. Such was the general 
tone of their invitations, and I had received in my time above a hundred 
similar messages, without any other feeling than one of pride, at my being 
in a position to have so many distinguished guests. Now, on the con- 
trary, the announcement was a downright insult: my long downeast pride 
suddenly awakened, I felt all the contumely of my condition; and my spirit, 
sunk for many a day in the slavish observance of a miserable vanity, 
rebelled against further outrage. I muttered a hasty ‘all-right,’ to the sol- 
dier, and turned away to meditate on some scheme of vengeance. 
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“ Having given directions to my Indian follower, a half-bred fellow of 
the most cunning description, to have all ready in the wigwam, I wandered 
into the woods. To no use was it that Ithought over my grievance, 
nothing presented itself in any shape as a vindication of my wounded 
feelings—nor could I see how any thing short of ridicule could ensue, 
from all mention of the transaction. The clanking sound of an Indian 
drum broke on my musings, and told me that the party were assembled ; 
and on my entering the wigwam, I found them all waiting for me. There 
were full a dozen; many who had never done me the honour of a visit 
previously, came on this occasion to enjoy the laugh at my expense the 
captain’s joke was said to excite. Husbanding their resources, they talked 
only about indifferent matters—the-gossip and chit-chat of the day—but still 
with such a secret air of something to come, th§t even an ignorant observer 
could notice, that there was in reserve somewhat that must bide its time 
for development. By mere accident, I overheard the captain whisper in 
reply to a question of one of the subalterns—‘ No! no !—not now—wait, till 
we have the punch up.’ I guessed at once that such was the period they 
proposed to discuss the joke played off at my expense, and I was right. 
For no sooner had the large wooden bowl of sangaree made its appear- 
ance, than Hubbart filling his glass, proposed a bumper to the health of 
our new ally, Rokey ; a cheer drowned half his speech, which ended in a 
roar of laughter, as the individual so complimented stood at the door of 
the wigwam, dressed out in full costume with my bear-skin. 

“T had just time to whisper a command to my Indian imp, concluding 
with an order for another bowl of sangaree, before the burst of merri- 
ment had subsided—a hail-storm of jokes, many poor enough, but still 
cause for laughter, now pelted me on every side. My generosity was 
lauded, my good taste extolled, and as many impertinences as could well 
be offered up to a man at his own table, went the round of the party. 
No allusion was spared either to my humble position as interpreter to the 
force, or my former life among the Indians, to furnish food for joke: even 
my family—of whom, as I have mentioned, I foolishly spoke to them lately 
—they introduced into their tirade of attack and ridicule, which nothing 
but a sense of coming vengeance could have enabled me to endure. 

“Come, come,’ said one, ‘the bowl is empty. I say, O’ Kelly, if you 
wish us to be agreeable, as I’m certain you find us, will you order a 
fresh supply ?’ 

“ « Most willingly,’ said I, ‘but there is just enough left in the old bowl 
to drink the health of Captain Hubbart, to whom we are certainly 
indebted for most of the amusement of the evening. Now, therefore, if 
you please with all the honours, gentlemen—for let me say, in no one 
quality has he his superior inthe regiment. His wit we can all appreciate; 
his ingenuity I can speak to; his generosity—you have lauded mine—but 
think of his’ As I spoke I pointed to the door, where my ferocious- 
looking Indian stood in all his war-paint, wearing on his head the full-dress 
cocked-hat of the captain, while over his shoulders was thrown his large 
blue military-cloak, over which he had skilfully contrived to make a hasty 
decoration of brass-ornaments, and wild-bird’s feathers. 

“* Look there!’ said I, exultingly, as the fellow nodded his plumed-hat 
and turned majestically round, to be fully admired. 

“*« Have you dared, sir?’ roared he, frothing with passion and clench- 
ing his fist towards me—but a perfect cheer of laughter overpowered his 
words. Many rolled off their seats and lay panting and puffing on the 
ground ; some turned away half-suffocated with their struggles, while a 
few, more timid than the rest, endeavoured to conceal their feelings, and 
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seemed half alarmed at the consequences of my impertinence. When the 
mirth had a little subsided it was remarked, that Hubbart was gone—no 
one had seen how or when—but he was no longer among us. 

“ ¢Come, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘the new bowl is ready for you, and your 
toast is not yet drunk. All going so early? Why, it’s not eleven yet.’ 

“ But so it was—the impulse of merriment over—the esprit du corps 
came back in all its force, and the man, whose feelings they had not 
scrupled to outrage and insult, they turned on, the very moment he had 
the courage to assert his honour. One by one they passed out—some 
with a cool nod—others a mere look—many never even noticed me at all ; 
and one, the last, I believe, dropping a little behind, whispered as he went, 
‘Sorry for you, faith, but all your own doing, though.’ 

“ ¢ My own doing,’ said I in bitterness, as I set me down at the door of 
the wigwam. ‘My own doing,’ and the words eat into my very heart’s 
core. Heaven knows had any one of them who left me but turned his 
head and looked at me then as I sat—my head buried in my hands, my 
frame trembling with strong passion—he had formed a most false estimate 
of my feelings. In all likelihood, he would have regarded me as a man 
sorrowing over a lost position in society—grieved at the mistaken vanity 
that made him presume among those who associated with him by grace 
especial, and never on terms of equality. Nothing in the world was then 
farther from my heart: no, my humiliation had another source—my sor- 
rowing penetrated into a deeper soil. I awoke to the conviction that my 
position was such that even the temporary countenance they gave me by 
their society was to be deemed my greatest honour, as its withdrawal 
should be my deepest disgrace—that these poor heartless, brainless fools 
for whom I taxed my time, my intellect, and my means, were in the light 
of patrons to me. Let any man who has felt what it is to live amon 
those on whose capacity he has looked down, while he has been oblig 
to pay homage to their rank—whose society he has frequented, not for 
pleasure nor enjoyment—not for the charm of social intercourse, or the 
interchange of friendly feeling, but for the mere vulgar object that he 
might seem to others to be in a position to which he had no claim—to -be 
intimate when he was only endured—to be on terms of ease when he was 
barely admitted ; let him sympathise with me. Now I awoke to the full 
knowledge of my state, and saw myself at last ina true light. ‘ My own 

doing,’ repeated I to myself. Would it had been so many a day since, 
ere I had lost self-respect—ere I had felt the humiliation I now feel. 

* ¢ You are under arrest, sir,’ said the sergeant, as, with a party of 
soldiers, he stood prepared to accompany me to the quarters. 

. “* Under arrest! By whose orders ?’ 

“ ¢ The colonel’s orders,’ said the man briefly, and in a voice that showed 
I was to expect little compassion from one of a class who had long re 
garded me as an upstart, giving himself airs unbecoming his condition. 

“ My imprisonment, of which I dared not ask the reason, gave me time 
to meditate on my fortunes, and think over all the vicissitudes of my life. 
To reflect on the errors which had rendered abortive every chance of 
success in whatever career I adopted; but, more than all, to consider 
how poor were all my hopes of happiness in the road I had chosen, 
while I dedicated to the amusement of others the qualities which, if eul- 
tivated for myself, might be made sources of contentment and pleasure. 
If I seem prolix in all this—if I dwell on these memories, it is, first, 
because few men may not reap a lesson from considering them; and 
again, because on them hinged my whole future life. : 

- ©* There, do you see that little drawing yonder? it is a sketch—a mere 
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sketch I made from reeollection of the room I was confined in. That's 
the St. Lawrence flowing beneath the window, and there, far in the dis- 
tance, you see the tall cedars of the opposite bank. On that little table 
I laid my head the whole night long; I slept too, and soundly, and when 
I awoke the next day I was a changed man. 

« « You are relieved from arrest,’ said the same sergeant who conducted 
me to the prison, ‘ and the colonel desires to see you on parade.’ 

“ As I entered the square, the regiment was formed in line, and the 
officers, as usual, stood in a group chatting together in the centre. A 
half smile, quickly subdued as I came near, ran along the party. 

“ ¢ O'Kelly,’ said the colonel, ‘ I have sent for you to hear a reprimand 
which it is fitting you should receive at the head of the regiment, and 
which, from my knowledge of you, I have supposed would be the most 
effectual punishment I could inflict for your late disrespectful conduct to 
Captain Hubbart.’ 

“* May I ask, colonel, have you heard of the provocation which 
induced my offence 7’ ‘ 

« *T hope, sir,’ replied he, with a look of stern dignity, ‘ you are aware 
of the difference of your relative, rank and station, and that, in con- 
descending to associate with you, he conferred an honour which doubly 
compensated for any liberty he was pleased to take. Read the general 
order, Lieutenant Wood.’ 

“ A confused murmur of something from which I could collect nothing 
reached me; a vague feeling of weight seemed to press my head, and a 
giddiness that made me reel, were on me; and I only knew the ceremony 
was over as I heard the orders to march given, and saw the troops begin 
to move off the ground. 

“¢A moment, colonel,’ said I in a voice that made him start, and 
drew on me the look of all the others. ‘ I have too much respect for you, 
and I hope also for myself, to attempt any explanation of a mere jest, 
where the consequences have taken a serious turn ; besides I feel conscious 
of one fault, far too grave a one to venture on an excuse for any other I 
have been guilty of. I wish to resign my post. I here leave the badge 
of the only servitude ever did, or ever intend to submit to; and now 
as a free man once more, and a gentleman, too, if you'll permit me, I beg 
to wish you adieu: and as for you, captain, 1 have only to add, that when- 
ever you feel disposed for a practical joke, or any other interchange of 
politeness, Con O'Kelly will be always delighted to meet your views— 
the more so as he feels, though you may not believe it, something still in 
your debt.’ 

“ With that I turned on my heel, and left the barrack-yard, not a word 
being spoken by any of the others, nor indeed any evidence of their being 
so much amused as they seemed to expect from my exposure. 

“ Did it never strike you as a strange thing, that while none but the 
very poorest and humblest people can bear to confess to present poverty, 
very few men decline to speak of the narrow circumstances they have 
struggled through—nay, rather take a kind of pleasure in relating what 
difficulties once beset their path—what obstacles were opposed to their 
success? The reason perhaps is, there is a reflective merit in thus sur- 
mounting opposition. The acknowledgment implies a sense of triumph. 
It seems to say—Here am I such as you see me now, and yet time was when 
I was houseless and friendless—when the clouds darkened around my 
path, and I saw not even the faintest glimmer of hope to light up the 
future; yet with a stout heart and strong courage, with the will came the 
way, and I conquered. I do confess, 1 could dwell, and with great plea- 
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sure too, on those portions of my life when I was poorest and most for- 
saken, in preference to the days of my prosperity, and the hours of m 
greatest enjoyment: like the traveller who, after a long journey throug 
some dark winter’s day, finds himself at the approach of night seated by 
the corner of a cheery fire in his inn; every rushing gust of wind that 
shakes the building, every plash of the beating rain against the glass, but 
adds to his sense of comfort, and makes him hug himself with satisfaction 
to think how he is no longer exposed to such a storm—that his journey is 
accomplished—his goal is reached—and as he draws his chair closer to 
the blaze, it is the remembrance of the past gives all the enjoyment to the 
present. In the same way, the pleasantest memories of old age are of 
those periods in youth when we have been successful over difficulty, and 
have won our way through every opposing obstacle. ‘Joy’s memory is 
indeed no longer joy.’ Few can look back on happy hours without thinking 
of those with whom they spent them, and then comes the sad question, 
Where are they now? What man reaches even the middle term of life 
with a tithe of the friends he started with in youth; and as they drop off 
one by one around him, comes the sad reflection, that the period is 
passed when such ties can be formed anew — The book of the heart once 
closed, opens no more. But why these reflections? I must close them, 
and with them my story at once. 

“ The few pounds I possessed in the world enabled me to reach Quebec 
and take my passage in a timber vessel bound for Cork. Why I returned 
to Ireland, and with what intentions, I should be sorely puzzled, were 
you to ask of me. Some vague, indistinct feeling of home connected 
with my birth-place had, perhaps, its influence over me. So it was—I 
did so. 

“ After a good voyage of some five weeks, we anchored in Cove, where 
I landed, and proceeded on foot to Tralee. It was night when I arrived. 
A few faint glimmering lights could be seen here and there from an upper 
window, but all the rest was in darkness. Instinctively, I wandered on 
till I came to the little street where my aunt had lived. I knew every 
stone in it. There was not a house I passed but I was familiar with all its 
history. There was Mark Cassidy’s provision store, as he proudly called a 
long dark room, the ceiling thickly studded with hams and bacon, coils 
of rope, candles, flakes of glue, and loaves of sugar; while a narrow 
pathway was eked out below, between a sugar-hogshead, some sacks of 
flour and potatoes, hemp-seed, tar, and treacle, interspersed with scythe- 
blades, reaping-hooks, and sweeping-brushes—a great coffee-roaster 
adorning the wall, and forming a conspicuous object for the wonderment of 
the country people, who never could satisfy themselves whether it was a 
new-fashioned clock, or a weather-glass, or a little threshing-machine, or 
a money-box. Next door was Maurice Fitzgerald’: the apothecary, a cosy 
little cell of eight by six, where there was just space left for a long prac- 
tised individual to grind with a pestle, without putting his right elbow 
through a blue glass bottle that figured in the front window, or his left 
into active intercourse with a regiment of tinctures that stood up, brown, 
and muddy, and foetid, on a shelf hard-by. Then came Joe M‘Evoy’s, 
‘licensed for spirits and enthertainment,’ where I had often stood as 
a boy, to listen to the pleasant sounds of Larry Branaghan’s pipes, 
or to the agreeable ditties of ‘ Adieu, ye shinin’ daisies, I loved you 
well and long,’ as sung by him, with an accompaniment. Then there 
was Mister Moriarty’s the attorney, a great man in the petty sessions, a 
bitter pill for all the country gentlemen. He was always raking up 
knotty cases of their decisions, and reporting them to. the Limerick Vin- 
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dicator, under the cognomen of ‘ Brutus’ or ‘ Coriolanus.’ I could just 
see by the faint light that his house had been raised a story higher, and 
little iron balconies, like railings, stuck to the drawing-room windows, 
Next came my aunt’s. There it was—my foot was on the door-step 
where I stood as a child, my little heart wavering between fears 
of the unknown world without, and hopes of doing something—heaven 
knows what—which would make me a name hereafter; and there [ 
was now, after years of toil and peril of every kind, enough to have 
won ‘me distinction, success enough to have made me rich, had either 
been but well-directed, and yet I was poor and humble, as the very hour 
I quitted that home. I sat down on the steps, my heart heavy and sad, 
my limbs tired, and before many minutes fell fast asleep, and never awoke 
till the bright sun was shining gaily on one side of the little street, and 
already the preparations for the coming day were going on about me. I 
started up, afraid and ashamed of being seen, and turned into the little 
ale-house close by to get my breakfast. Joe himself was not forthcoming ; 
but a fat, pleasant-looking, yellow-haired fellow, his very image, only 
some dozen years younger, was there, bustling about among some pewter- 
quarts and tin-measures, arranging tobacco-pipes, and making up little 
pennyworths of tobacco. 

“Ts your name M‘Evoy ?’ said I. 

“ «The same, at your service,’ said he, scarce raising his eyes from his 
occupation. 

“* Not Joe M‘Evoy ? 

“*No, sir, Ned M‘Evoy; the ould man’s name was Joe.’ 

“ ¢ He’s dead then, I suppose ?’ 

“* Ay, sir; these eight years come micklemass ; is it a pint or a naggin 
of sperits ?” 

“* Neither; it’s some breakfast, a rasher and a few potatoes, I want 
most. I'll take it here, or in the little room.’ 

«“« Faix, ye seem to know the ways of the place,’ said he, smiling as he 
saw me deliberately push open a small door, and enter a little parlour 
once reserved for favourite visitors. 

«<Tt’s many years since I was here before,’ said I to the host, as he 
stood opposite to me, and watched the progress I was making with my 
breakfast ; ‘so many, that I can scarce remember more than the names of 
the people I knew very well. Is there a Miss O’Kelly living in the town? 
It was somewhere near this, her house.’ 

“¢ Yes, above Mr. Moriarty’s, that’s where she lived; but sure she’s 
dead and gone, many adayago. I mind Father Donellan, the priest that 
was here before Mr. Nolan, saying masses for her sowl, when I was a slip 
of a boy,’ 

“Dead and gone,’ repeated I to myself sauly—for though I scarcely 
expected to meet my poor old relative again, I cherished a kind of half 
hope that she might still be living. And the priest, Father Donellan, he’s 
dead too ?’ 

“< Yes, sir; he died of the fever, that was so bad four years ago.’ 

“¢ And Mrs. Brown that kept the post-office ?” 

“¢ She went away to Ennis when her daughter was married there; I 
never heard tell of her since.’ 

“So that, in fact, there are none of the old inhabitants of the town 
remaining. All have died off?’ 

“ «Every one, except the ould captain; he’s the only one left.’ 

“¢ Who is he ? 

«“* Captain Dwyer ; maybe you knew him ?” 
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« ¢ Yes, I knew him well; and he’s alive?—he must be very old by this 
time ?” 

“¢He’s something about eighty-six or seven; but he doesn’t let on to 
more nor sixty, I believe; but sure talk of , God preserve us, here 
he is.’ 

“ As he spoke, a thin withered-looking old man, bent double with age, 
and walking with great difficulty, came to the door, and in a cracked voice 
called out— 

“Ned M‘Evoy, here’s the paper for you, plenty of news in it too 
about Mister O’Connell and the meetings in Dublin. If Cavanagh takes 
any fish, buy a sole or a whiting for me, and send me the paper back.’ 

“¢There’s a gentleman inside here was just asking for you, sir,’ said 
the host. 

«“¢Who is he? Is it Mr. Creagh? At your service, sir,’ said the old 
man, sitting down in a chair near me, and looking at me from under 
the shadow of his hand spread over his brow. You're Mr. Studdart, ’'m 
thinking ? 

*¢No, sir; I do not suspect you know me; and, indeed, I merely men- 
tioned your name as one I had heard of many years ago when I was here, 
but not as being personally known to you.’ 

«“¢QOh! troth and so you might, for I’m well known in these parts— 
eh, Ned ? said he, with a chuckling cackle, that sounded very like hopeless 
dotage. ‘I was in the army—in the “ Buffs ;” maybe you knew one 
Clancy was in them ?” 

«“ «No, sir; I have not many military acquaintances. I came here this 
morning on my way to Dublin, and thought I would just ask a few ques- 
tions about some people I knew a little about—Miss O’Kelly.’ 

«“ «Ah, dear! Poor Miss Judy—she’s gone these two or three years.’ 

“¢ Ay, these fifteen,’ interposed Ned. 

«“¢ No, it isn’t, though,’ said the captain crossly, ‘it isn’t more than three 
at most—cut off in her prime too—she was the last of an old stock—I knew 
them all well. There was Dick—blazing Dick O’Kelly, as they called 
him, that threw the sheriff into the mill-race at Kilmacud, and had to go 
to France afterwards; and there was Peter, Peter got the property, but 
he was shot in a duel. Peter had a son—a nice devil he was too—he 
was drowned at sea; and except the little girl that has the school up there— 
Sally O’Kelly—she is one of them—there’s none to the fore.’ 

«¢ And who was she, sir ?” 

“¢ Sally was—what’s this ? Ay, Sally is daughter to a son Dick left in 
France ; he died in the war in Germany, and left this creature, and Miss 
Judy heard of her, and got her over here, just the week she departed 
herself. She’s the last of them now—the best family in Kerry—and keeping 
a child’s school. Ay, ay-,so it is, and there’s property too coming to her, 
if they could only prove that chap’s death, Con O’Kelly ; but sure no one 
knows any thing where it happened. Sam Fitzsimon advertised him in all 
the papers, but to no use.’ 

“TI did not wait for more of the old captain’s reminiscences, but snatching 
up my hat, I hurried down the street, and in less than half an hour was 
closeted with Mr. Samuel Fitzsimon, attorney-at-law, and gravely discussing 
the steps necessary to be taken for the assumption of my right to a small 
property, the remains of my Aunt Judy’s, but a few hundred pounds, 
renewal fines of lands, that had dropped before my father’s death. My 
next visit was to the little school, which was held in the parlour, where 
poor Aunt Judy used to have her little card parties. The old stuffed 
macaw, now from dirt and smoke he might have passed for a raven, was 
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still over the fire-place, and there was the old miniature of my father, and 
on the other side was one, which I had not seen before, of Father Don- 
nellan, in full robes. All the little old conchologies were there too, and 
except the black plethoric-looking cat, that sat staring fixedly at the fire, 
as if she was grieving over the price of coals, I missed nothing. Miss 
Sally was a nice modest looking young woman, with an air of better class 
about her than her humble occupation would seem to imply. I made 
known my relationship in a few words, and. having told her that I had 
made all arrangements for settling whatever property I possessed upon her, 
and informed her that Mr. Fitzsimon would act as her guardian, I wished 
her good-bye and departed. I saw that my life must be passed in occupa- 
tion of one kind or other—idleness would never do, and with the only “ fifty” 
I reserved to myself of my little fortune I started for Paris. What I was 
to do I had no idea whatever, but I well knew, you have only to lay the 
bridle on Fortune’s neck and you'll seldom be disappointed in ad- 
ventures. 

“ For some weeks I strolled about Paris enjoying myself as thought- 
lessly as though I had no need of any effort to replenish my failing 
exchequer. The mere human tide that flowed along the Boulevards, and 
through the gay gardens of the Tuileries, would have been amusement enough 
for me. Then there were theatres, and cafés, and restaurauts, of every 
class from the costly style of the ‘ Rocher’ down to the dinner beside the 
fountain ‘Des Innocents,’ where you feast for four sous, and where the 
lowest and poorest class of the capital resorted. Well, well, I might tell 
you some strange scenes of those days, but I must hurry on. 

“In my rambles through Paris, visiting strange and out-of-the-way 
places, dining here, and supping there, watching life under every aspect 
I could behold it, I strolled one evening across the Pont Neuf into the 
‘Isle St. Louis,’ that quaint old quarter with its narrow straggling streets 
and its tall gloomy houses, barricadoed like fortresses. The old porte 
cochere studded with nails, and barred with iron, and having each a small 
window to peer through at the stranger without, spoke of days when 
outrage and attack were rife, and it behoved every man to fortify his 
stronghold as best he could. There were now to be found the most aban- 
doned and desperate of the whole Parisian world—the assassin, the mur- 
derer, the housebreaker, the coiner, found a refuge in this confused wilder- 
ness of gloomy alleys and dark dismal passages. When night falls, no 
lantern throws a friendly gleam along the streets—all is left in perfect 
darkness, save when the red light of some cabaret lamp streams across the 
pavement. In one of these dismal streets I found myself when night set 
in, and although I walked on and on, somehow I never could extricate 
myself, but continually kept moving in some narrow circle, so I guessed 
at least, for I never wandered far from the deep-toned bell of ‘ Notre 
Dame,’ that went on chanting its melancholy peal through the stillness of 
the night air. I often stopped to listen, now it seemed before, now behind 
me, the rich solemn sound floating through those cavernous streets, had 
something awfully impressive. The voice that called to prayer heard in 
that gloomy haunt of crime, was indeed a strange and appalling thing. 
At last it ceased, and all was still. For some time I was uncertain how 
to act, I feared to knock at a door and ask my way, the very confession 
of my loneliness would have been an invitation to outrage, if not murder. 
No one passed me ; the streets seemed actually deserted. 

“ Fatigued with walking I sat down on a door sill and began to consider 
what was best to be done, when I heard the sound of heavy feet moving 
along towards me, the clattering of sabots on the rough pavement, and 
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shortly after a man came up who, I could just distinguish, seemed to be 
a labourer. I suffered him to pass me a .few paces and then, called 
out— 

“¢ Holloa, friend, can you tell me the shortest way to the “ Pont 
Neuf?” ’ 

“ He replied by some words in a patois so strange I could make 
nothing of it. I repeated my question, and endeavoured, by signs, to 
express my wish. By this time he was standing close beside me, and I 
could mark, was evidently paying full attention to all I said. He looked 
about him once or twice, as if in search of some one, and then turning to 
me said in a thick guttural voice— 

“ « Halte la, Yl come;’ and with that he moved down in the direction 
he originally came from, and I could hear the clatter of his heavy shoes 
till the sounds were lost in the winding alleys. 

“ A sudden thought struck me thatI had done wrong. The fellow 
had evidently some dark intention by his going back, and I repented 
bitterly having allowed him to leave me; but then what were easier for 
him than to lead me where he pleased had I retained him; and so I re- 
flected, when the noise of many voices speaking in a half-subdued accent 
came up the street. I heard the sound, too, of a great many feet; my 
heart sickened as the idea of murder, so associated “with the place, flashed 
across me; and I had just time to squeeze myself within the shelter of 
the door-way when the party came up. 

“ ¢ Somewhere hereabouts, you said, wasn’t it? said one in a good 
accent, and a deep, clear voice. 

“« Qui da!’ said the man I had spoken to, while he felt with his 
hands upon the walls and door-way of the opposite house. ‘ Holloa 
there,’ he shouted. 

“ ¢ Be still, you fool: don’t you think that he suspects something by 
this time? Did the others go down the Rue des Loups ?” 

“ ¢ Yes, yes,’ said a voice close to where I stood. 

“ ¢ Then all’s safe; he can’t escape that way. Strike a light, Pierre.’ 

“ A tall figure, wrapped up in a cloak, produced a tinder box, and began 
to clink deliberately with a steel and flint. Every flash showed me some 
savage-looking face, where crime and famine struggled for mastery, while 
I could mark that many had large clubs of wood, and one or two were 
armed with swords. I drew my breath with short efforts, and was pre- 
paring myself for the struggle, in which, though I saw death before me, 
I resolved to sell life dearly, when a hand was passed across the pillar of 
the door, and rested on my leg. For a second it never stirred; then 
slowly moved up to my knee, where it stopped again. My heart seemed 
to cease its beating: I felt like one around whose body some snake is 
coiling fold after fold his slimy grasp. The hand was gently withdrawn, 
and before I could recover from my surprise, I was seized by the throat 
and hurled out into the street. A savage laugh rang through the crowd, 
and a lantern, just lighted, was held up to my face, while he who spoke 
first called out— 

“¢« You didn’t dream of escaping us, béte, did you? at the same mo- 
ment hands were thrust into my various pockets; the few silver pieces I 
possessed were taken; my watch torn off ; my hat examined, and the 
lining of my coat ripped open, and all so speedily that I saw at once I 
had fallen into experienced. hands. 

“ ¢ Where do you live in Paris? said the first speaker, still holding 
the light to my face, and staring fixedly at me while I answered. 

“¢T am a stranger and alone,’ said I, for the thought struck me, that 
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in such a circumstance frankness was as good policy as any other. ‘I 
came here to-night to see the cathedral, and lost my way in returning.’ 

« ¢ But where do you live? in what quarter of Paris? 

“<¢ The Rue d’ Alger; number 12; the second story.’ 

“ « What effects have you there in money ?” 

“ ¢ One English bank note for five pounds; nothing more.’ 

“ ¢ Any jewels, or valuables of any kind?” 

“ ¢ None; I am as poor as any man in Paris.’ 

«“ ¢ Does the porter know your name, in the house ?” 

“ «No; I am only known as the Englishman of number 12.’ 

«“ ¢ What are your hours? irregular, are they not ?’ 

“¢ Yes; I often come home very late.’ 

«« That’s all right. You speak French well. Can you write it? 

“ ¢ Yes; sufficiently so for any common purpose.’ 

“ ¢ Here, then,’ said he, opening a large pocket-book, ‘ write an order 
which I'll tell you to the concierge of the house. ‘Take this pen.’ 

“ With a trembling hand I took the pen, and waited for his direction. 

“ ¢ Ts it a woman keeps the door of your hotel ? 

“ ¢ Yes,’ said I. 

«“ ¢ Well, then, begin—Madame La Concierge, let the bearer of this 
note have the key of my apartment.’ 

« As I followed with my hand the words, I could mark that one of the 
party was whispering in the ear of the speaker, and then moved slowly 
round to my back. 

«“ ¢ Hush, what’s that ? cried the chief speaker. ‘ Be still there ;’ and 
as we listened, the rich chorus of a number of voices singing in parts, 
was heard at some little distance off. 

« « That infernal nest of fellows must be rooted out of this, one day 
or other,’ said the chief; ‘and if I end my days on the Place de la 
Greve, I'll try and do it. Hush there—be still—they’re passing on,’ 
true enough, the sound began to wax fainter, and my heart sank heavily, 
as I thought the last hope was leaving me: suddenly a thought dashed 
through my mind—death in one shape is as bad as another. I'll do it— 
I stooped down, as if to continue my writing, and then collecting my 
strength for the effort, and taking a deep breath, I struck the man in 
front a blow with all my might, that felled him to the ground, and 
clearing him with a spring, bounded down the street. My old Indian 
teaching had done me good service here; few white men could have 
caught me in an open plain, with space and sight to guide me—and 1 
gained atevery stride; but alas, I dared not stop to listen whence the 
sounds proceeded, and could only dash straight forward, not knowing 
where it might lead me, down a steep rugged street, that grew narrower 
as I went, I plunged—when, horror of horrors, I heard the Seine 
plashing at the end; the rapid current of the river surged against the 
heavy timbers that defended the banks, with a sound like a death-wail. 

“ A solitary trembling light lay afar off in the river from some barge 
that was at anchor there, I fixed my eye upon it, and was preparing for 
a plunge, when, with a half-suppressed cry, my pursuers sprung up from 
a low wharf I had not seen, below the quay, and stood in front of me; 
in an instant they were upon me, a shower of blows fell on my head and 
shoulders—and one, armed with desperate resolution, struck me on the 
forehead, and felled me on the spot. 

«« ¢ Be quick now, be quick,’ said a voice I-well knew—‘ into the river 
with |him—the “filets de St. Cloud” will catch him by day-break—into 
the river with him.’ ‘They tore off my coat and shoes, and dragged me 
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along towards the wharf—my senses were clear, though the blow had 
deprived me of all power to resist—and I tould calculate the little chance 
still left me, when once I had reached the river—when a loud yell, and 
a whistle was heard afar off—another, louder, followed—the fellows 
around me sprang to their legs, and with a muttered curse, and a cry of 
terror, darted off in different directions. I could hear now several pistol 
shots following quickly on each other, and the noiseof a scuffle with swords; 
in an instant it was over, and a cheer burst forth, like a cry of triumph. 
‘Any one wounded there?’ shouted a deep manly voice, from the end 
of the street: I endeavoured to call out, but my voice failed me. 
‘ Holloa there, any one wounded? said the voice again, when a window 
was opened over my head, and a man held a candle out, and looked into 
the street. ‘This way, this way,’ said he, as he caught sight of my 
shadow where I lay. ‘Ay, I guessed they went down here,’ said the 
same voice I heard first, as he came along, followed by several others. 
‘ Well, friend, are you much hurt, any blood lost ” 

“¢ No, only stunned,’ said I, ‘and almost well already.’ 

“ ¢ Have you any friends here—were you quite alone ?” 

“ ¢ Yes; quite alone.’ 

“ ¢ Of course you were—why should I ask? ‘That murderous gang 
never dared to face two men yet. Come, are you able to walk? Oh, 
you’re a stout fellow, I see—come along with us. Come, Ludwig, put a 
hand under him, and we'll soon bring him up.’ 

“ When they lifted me up, the sudden motion caused a weakness so 
complete, that I fainted, and knew little more of their proceedings, till I 
found myself lying on a sofa in a large low room, where some forty 
persons were seated at a long table, most of them smoking from huge 
pipes of regular German proportions. 

“ ¢ Where am I?’ was my question, as 1 looked about, and perceived 
that the party wore akind of blue uniform, with fur on the collar and 
cuffs—and a greyhound, worked in gold, on the arm. 

“ ¢ Why, you’re safe, my good friend,’ said a friendly voice beside me— 
‘that’s quite enough to know at present, isn’t it?” 

“<T begin to agree with you,’ said I, coolly—and so, turning round on 
my side, I closed my eyes, and fell into as pleasant a sleep as ever I 
remember in my life. 

“ They were, indeed, a very singular class of restoratives which my 
kind friends thought proper to administer to me; nor am I quite sure that 
a bavaroise of chocolate, dashed withrum, and friction over the face, with hot 
eau de Cologne, are sufficiently appreciated by the ‘faculty ;’ but this I do 
know, that I felt very much revived by the application without and within, 
and with a face somewhat the colour of a copper preserving-pan, and far 
too hot to put any thing on, I sat up and looked about me. A merrier set 
of gentlemen, not even my experience had ever beheld. They were 
mostly middle-aged, grizly-looking fellows, with very profuse beards and 
moustachios ; their conversation was partly French, partly German, here 
and there a stray Italian diminutive crept in, and to season the whole, like 
cayenne in a ragout, there was an odd curse in English. 

“ Their strange dress, their free and easy manner,’ their intimacy with 
each other, and above all, the Jocale they had chosen for their festivities, 
made me, I own, a little suspicious about their spotless morality, and I began 
conjecturing to what possible calling they might belong: now, guessing 
them smugglers—now, police of some kind or other—now, highwaymen 
outright, but without ever being able to come to any conclusion that even 
approached satisfaction. The more I listened, the more did my puzzle 
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grow on me; that they were either the most distinguished and exalted indi- 
viduals, or the most confounded story-tellers, was certain. Here was a fat 
greasy little fellow, with a beard like an Armenian, who was talking of a 
trip he made to Greece with the Duke of Saxe Weimar; apparently they 
were on the best of terms together, and had a most jolly time of it. 
There, was a large handsome man, with a short black moustache, 
describing a night-attack by wolves, made on the caravan he was in, 
during a journey to Siberia. I listened with intense interest to his narra- 
tive: the scenery, the danger, the preparation for defence, had all those 
little traits that bespeak truth, when, confound him, he destroyed the 
whole in a moment as he said, ‘ At that moment the Archduke Nicholas 
said to me’—the Archduke Nicholas, indeed—very good that—he’s just 
as great a liar as the other. 

“ «Come, thought I, there’s a respectable looking old fellow with a bald 
head; let us hear him ; there’s no boasting of the great people he never 
met with, from that one I’m sure.’ 

“ «We were now coming near to Vienna,’ continued he, ‘the night 
was dark as pitch, when a vedette came up to say, that a party of bri- 
gands, well known thereabouts, were seen hovering about the post 
station the entire evening. We were well armed, but still by no means 
numerous, and it became a grave question what we were to do? I got 
down immediately and examined the loading and priming of the carbines, 
they were all right, nothing had been stirred. ‘ What’s the matter ?” said 
the duke.’ 

“ ¢QOh,’ said I, ‘ then there’s a duke here also.’ 

“ «What's the matter ?’ said the Duke of Wellington. 

«“* Oh, by Jove! that beats all,’ cried I, jumping up on the sofa, and 
opening both my hands with astonishment. ‘ I’d, have wagered a trifle on 
that little fellow, and hang me, if he isn’t the worst of the whole set.’ 

“ ¢ What’s the matter—what’s happened?’ said they all turning round 
in amazement at my sudden exclamation. ‘Is the man mad ?” 

“<It’s hard to say,’ replied 1; ‘but if I’m not, you must be; unless I 
have the honour, which is perfectly possible, to be at this moment in 
company with the Holy Alliance; for so help me, since I’ve sat here and 
listened to you, there is not a crowned head in Europe, not a queen, not 
an archduke, ambassador, and general-in-chief, some of you have not been 
intimate with; and the small man with the red beard, has just let slip 
something about the Shah of Persia.’ 

“ The torrent of laughter that shook the table, never ceased for full a 
quarter of an hour. Old and young, smooth and grizly, they laughed, till 
their faces were seamed with rivulets, like a mountain in winter ; and when 
they would endeavour to address me, they’d burst out again as fresh 
as ever. 

“*Come over and join us, worthy friend,’ said he who sat at the 
head of the board, ‘you seem well equal to it; and perhaps our cha- 
racter as men of truth, may improve on acquaintance.’ 

“« * What, in heaven’s name, are you?’ said I. 

“ Another burst of merriment was the only reply they made me. I 
never found much difficulty in making my way in certain classes of so- 
ciety, where the tone was a familiar one: where a bon mot was good 
currency, and a joke passed well, there I was at home, and to assume 
the features of the party was with me a kind of instinct which I could 
not avoid. It cost me neither effort nor strain—I caught up the spirit as 
a child catches up an accent, and went the pace as pleasantly as though 
I had been bred among them. I was therefore but a short time at table 
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when, by way of matriculation, I deemed it necessary to relate a story; 
and certainly if they had astounded me by the circumstances of their high 
and mighty acquaintances, I did not spare them in my narrative, in which 
the Emperor of China figured as a very common-place individual, and 
the’King of Candia came in just incidentally, as a rather dubious acquaint- 
ance might do. 

“ For a time they listened like people who are well accustomed to give 
and take these kind of miracles; but when I mentioned something about 
a game of leap-frog on the wall of China with the celestial himself, a 
perfect shout of incredulous laughter interrupted me. 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘don’t believe me, if you don’t like; but here have 
I been the whole evening listening to you, and if I have not bolted as 
much as that, my name's not Con O'Kelly,’ 

“ But it is not necessary to tell you how, step by step, they led me to 
credit all they were saying, but actually to tell my own real story to them, 
which I did from beginning to end downto the very moment I sat there, 
with a large glass of hot claret before me, as happy as might be. 

“ ¢ And you really are so low in purse?’ said one. 

“¢ And have no prospect of any occupation, nor any idea of a 
livelihood ?’ cried another. 

« ¢ Just as much as I expect promotion from my friend the Emperor 
of China,’ said I. 

“ ¢ You speak French and German well enough though ” 

“ ¢ And a smattering of Italian,’ said 1. 

“ « Come, you'll do admirably ; be one of us.’ 

“ ¢ Might I make bold enough to ask what trade that is? 

* ¢ You don’t know; you can’t guess even.’ 

“« Not even guess,’ said I, ‘except you report for the papers, and 
come here to make up the news.’ 

“ ¢ Something better than that, I hope,’ said the man at the head of the 
table. ‘ What think you of a life that leads a man about the world from 
Norway to Jerusalem—that shows him every land the sun shines on, and 
every nation of the globe, travelling with every luxury that can make a 
journey easy and a road pleasant; enables him to visit whatever is re- 
markable in every city of the universe; to hear Pasta at St. Peters- 
burgh in the winter, and before the year ends to see an Indian war dance 
among the red men of the Rocky Mountains; to sit beneath the shadow 
of the Pyramids, as it were to-day, and ere two months be over, to stand 
in the spray of Trolhattan, and join a wolf-chase through the pine forests 
of the north; and not only this, but to have opportunities of seeing life 
on terms the most intimate; that society should be unveiled to an extent 
that few men of any station can pretend to; to converse with the greatest 
and the wisest, the most distinguished in rank, age, and better than all, 
the most beautiful women of every land in Europe, who depend on your 
word, rely on your information, and permit a degree of intimacy, which in 
their own rank is unattainable; to improve your mind by knowledge of 
languages, acquaintance with works of art, scenery, and more still, by 
habits of intelligence which travelling bestows.’ 

“ ¢ And to do this,’ said I, burning with impatience at a picture that 
realized all I wished for, ‘ to do this ; 

“¢ Be a courier,’ said thirty voices in a cheer. ‘ Vive la Grande Route ; 
and with the word each man drained his glass to the bottom. 

“¢ Vive la Grand Route,’ exclaimed I, louder than the rest; ‘and here 
I join you.’ From that hour I entered on a career that each day I follow 
is become dearer to me. It is true, I sit in the rumble of the carriage, 
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while monsetgneur or my lord reclines within; but would I exchange his 
ennui and depression for my own light-heartedness and jollity ? would I give 
up the happy independence of all the intrigue and plotting of the world [ 
enjoy, for his rank and station? Does not Mount Blanc look as grand in his 
hoary panoply to me, as to him, are not the Danube and the Rhine as fair ? 
If I wander through the gallery of Dresden, have I not the sweet. smile of 
the great Raphael’s Madonna bent on me as blandly as it is on him? Is 
not mine host, with less of ceremony, far more cordial to me than to him? 
Is not mine a rank known, and acknowledged, in every town, in every 
village ? Have I not a greeting wherever I pass? Should sickness over- 
take me, where have I not a home? Where amI among strangers? Then, 
what care I for the bill—mine is a royal route where I never pay? 
And lastly, how often is the sowbrette of the ramble as agreeable a com- 
panion as the pale and care-worn lady within ? 

“ Such is my life. Many would scoff and call it menial. Let them if 
they will. I never felt it so: and once more I say, ‘ Vive la Grande Route.’ 

“<¢But your friends of the Fischers Haus? 

“<¢ A jolly set of smugglers, with whom for a month or two in summer 
I take a cruise less for profit than pleasure. The blue water is a necessary 
of life to the man that has been some years at sea. My little collection 
has been made in my wanderings; and if ever you come to Naples, you 
must visit a cottage I have at Castella Mare, where you'll see something 
better worth your looking at. And now, it does not look very hospitable, 
but I must say, adieu.’ With these words Mr. O’Kelly opened a drawer, 
and drew forth a blue jacket lined with rich dark fur and slashed with 
black braiding: a greyhound was embroidered in gold twist on the arm, 
and a similar decoration ornamented the front of his blue cloth cap. ‘I 
start for Genoa in half an hour—we’ll meet again and often, I hope.’ 

“ * Good-by,’ said I, and a hundred thanks for a pleasant evening and 
one of the strangest stories | ever heard. I half wish I were a younger 
man, and I think I’d mount the blue jacket too.’ 

“It would show you some strange scenes,’ said Mr. O’Kelly, while he 
continued to equip himself for the road. ‘ All I have told is little compared 
to what I might, were I only to give a few leaves of my life en courier ; 
but as I said before, we'll live to meet again. Do you know who my 
party is this evening ” 

“*T can’t guess.’ 

“*My old flame Miss Blundell, she’s married now, and has a 
daughter so like what I remember herself once. Well, well, it’s a strange 
world. Good-by.’ 

“ With that we shook hands for the last time, and parted; and I wan- 
dered back to Antwerp when the sun was rising, to get into a bed and 
sleep for the next eight hours.” 
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TRAITS OF SARACENIC CHIVALRY. 
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A Curnese philosopher declares that 
the most bitter curse which could be 
pronounced on a man, a nation, or an 
institution is, “‘ May you never have 
an enemy!” Unless energies are roused 
by active hostility, industry kept alive 
by emulation, and vigilance stimulated 
by the dread of danger, humanity is 
liable to exchange tranquillity for in- 
dolence, and indolence for torpor, un- 
til the powers of exertion are utterly 
destroyed. When the fathers of the 
church obtained a legal constitution 
for Christianity at the Council of Nice, 
they commenced a new struggle for 
the total extirpation of Paganism ; it 
was a task of danger and difficulty; 
paganism was interwoven with every 
political institution of imperial Rome 
so intimately and completely, that it 
could not be removed without a demo- 
lition and reconstruction of the entire 
social edifice. There were not in the 
western empire men possessing either 
the courage or the ability to undertake 
either task ; the work of destruction 
devolved on the iron men of northern 
Europe and north-eastern Asia; the 
ancient empire of Rome, with all its 
institutions political and religious, was 
washed away by successive floods of 
barbarism, and Christianity was the 
only principle which emerged when the 
deluge of blood had subsided, after 
sweeping all before it from the Cas- 
pian to the Atlantic. In the eighth 
century Christianity stood alone, and 
it stood amidst ruins. A great task 
devolved upon the rulers of the Chris- 
tian church, the re-construction of the 
social system from its lowest founda- 
tion to the topmost stone; to collect 
the elements of civilization which were 
scattered about without order or co- 
herence, in fact, to organize society 
out of an intellectual chaos. For this 
great blessing men looked to the 
church ; they could look to nothing 
else, for it was the only surviving in- 
stitution ; but the church was without 
a rival, its leaders had no motive for 
exertion, and Christendom sunk into 


a state which may aptly be designated 
apathetic anarchy. This decay of 
energy extended from institutions to 
men; the Franks forgot their cou- 
rage, the Goths unlearned heroism, 
and the Vandals slumbered away their 
existence. 

At this crisis Christianity was 
blessed with a rival. A new religion 
was preached in the wilds of Arabia ; 
its existence was first made known 
beyond the limits of the desert by let- 
ters which a camel-driver wrote to the 
two most powerful sovereigns in the 
world, commanding one to abandon 
the creed of Constantine, and the 
other that of Cyrus, preparatory to 
receiving the new code of laws which 
their unknown correspondent was pre- 
pared to dictate. It was, on the part 
of Mohammed, a formal challenge to 
all but the entire of mankind. It 
was the first announcement of the ex- 
istence of chivalry, meaning thereby 
the union of a daring spirit of military 
adventure with the fiercest religious 
fanaticism ; the prophet proclaimed, 
what we may be permitted to call a 
“ Crescentade,” feebly imitated by the 
crusades of later ages when the in- 
creasing advance of Islamism had at 
length succeeded in awakening the 
Christianity of western Europe from 
its lethargic slumbers. 

In the character of the Saracenic 
Ghazi, as of the Christian knight-er- 
rant, the leading elements were, as we 
have said, the spirit of daring adven- 
ture, and a ferocious fanaticism: Mo- 
hammed founded the one and created 
the other. It was not until Europe 
appeared to be on the point of being 
trampled down under the hoofs of the 
Saracenic chivalry that Christendom 
was driven to create a rival order and 
oppose the cross-handled sword of the 
chevalier to the scimetar of the dreaded 
Saracen. The identity between the 
chivalry of Arabia and of Christen- 
dom appears equally in their history 
and in their romantic legends; both 
exhibit a passionate respect for the 
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fair sex, a high sense of the point of 
honour, a thirst for revenge, and a 
pride in unbounded hospitality ; the 
Saracenic and Christian adventurers 
are represented as valuing no earthly 
possessions but their steeds and their 
swords, as the self-constituted judges 
of wrongs and redressers of grie- 
vances, enjoying life only when in the 
saddle, and knowing no difference be- 
tween inactivity and death. The his- 
tory of such an institution as chivalry 
may be better learned from its fictions 
than from its facts; the former set 
forth the glorious ideal which it was 
the object of the institution to accom- 
plish, the latter reveals nothing but 
the successive failures in its attain- 
ment. We grant that the romances 
of chivalry, whether eastern or west- 
ern, are untrue; but it is undeniable 
that they produced the effect of truths, 
and nothing is worthless to the histo- 
rian which exhibits motives influential 
on human conduct. 

The principal chivalrous romances 
of Saracenic literature are the adven- 
tures of Antar and Hatim Tai, nei- 
ther of which has been completely 
translated. Our illustrations are taken 
from the less known portions of both, 
and may claim the merit of novelty 
if they have no other. Antar is de- 
scribed as the son of a black concu- 
bine, destined by his father for no 
nobler occupation than the guardian- 
ship of flocks and herds, but the tribe 
of Banu-Abs, to which he belonged, 
was surrounded by enemies; in early 
youth he exhibited extraordinary 
ogee in defence of his charge; as 

e grew up he became the hero of 
his tribe, and triumphed over the in- 
veterate prejudices which condemned 
him to a servile condition. He soon 
attained the rank of a noble, and not- 
withstanding the obstacles raised by a 
thousand enemies, envious of his glory, 
he married Abla, a young lady of illus- 
trious birth, his paternal cousin, who 
had long been the object of his warmest 
affections. The odes which Antar 
addressed to Abla afford convincing 
i that the knights-errant of Ara- 

ia were as devoted in their attach- 


* Abla resided in the village of Alam. 
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ment to the ladies of their love as 
those of Christendom in a later age. 
We have translated one as a speci- 
men :— 


‘‘How fraught with delight are the 
breezes that blow, 

O’er Alam’s* sweet bowers of balm, 
When around me at morning they tran- 
quilly flow, 

And aekoe my spirit a calm. 


‘* In vain are the Absians harsh and 
unjust, 
In vain have they broken their faith, 
In my zeal for their safety they still 
may place trust, 
Love binds me to shield them till 
death. 


“Were Abla away, I’d seek some dis- 
tant land, 
But her beauty detains me a slave , 
No strength the bright glance of her 
eye can withstand ; 
It would raise up a corpse from the 
grave! 


* The sun says to her as he sinks in the 
west, 
‘ Light the world, dear, whilst I am 
away!’ 
The moon, when she sees her, with envy 
possess’d, 
Withdraws from the sky its pale ray. 


“The aspen and cypress display not 
such grace, 
As they weave their light branches 
on high ; 
Such majesty none in the palm-trees 
can trace, 
——_ their summits be lost in the 
sky. 


‘* A veil o’er her charms Abla modestly 
throws, 
Concealing the brow arch’d and high ; 
The cheek, where eternally blushes the 
rose, 
And the lightnings that flash from 
her eye. 


“¢ But still through the delicate covering 
steals, 
Her breath that perfumes all the 
air ; 
The beautiful play of her limbs : it re- 
veals 
Their form so soft, rounded and fair. 


+ The Absians, or tribe of Abs: its elders had decided, contrary to promise, that 
Antar was of too mean an origin to match with Abla. 
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© daughter of Malik,* may merciful 


heaven, 
Send an ear to the tale of my woes, 
The wounds with which absence my 
bosom has riv’n, 
In thy presence only can close. 


Art thou still in these tents? shall our 
union be found, 
In Sherb?’s bright valleys of bloom ? 
I feel that 1 quench, while I kiss the 
dear ground, 
The flames that my bosom consume. 


“Tam Antar the Absian! shield of my 
race! 
Death o’er me dominion may claim, 
But ne’er shall oblivion the glories 
efface, 
Which my deeds have procured for 
my name.” 


There are some critics who have 
described all the amatory poets of the 
east as nothing better than “ harmo- 
nious advocates of lust,” but this is 
not true of the earlier Arab writers ; 
Antar’s odes unite depth of affection 
with purity of sentiment in no ordi- 
nary degree, and we are not aware of 
a single sensual passage in any one of 
his compositions. Nor does he stand 
alone in describing intensity of pas- 
sion without reference to appetite ; 
we possess an ode written by an Arab 
warrior on the death of his mistress, 
in which he describes his despair with 
an appropriateness of imagery and a 
strength of feeling which have rarely 
been surpassed. We shall venture 
on a translation :— 


“‘ They bid me be merry and join in the 
dance, 

They bid me have courage and take up 
my lance, _ 

How can I be merry ?—my bosom is 
gor’d, 

How handle the lance, when I'm pierc’d 
with a sword? 


“ They tell me the foemen draw nigh to 
our camp, 

That they see the bright spears—hear 
the horses loud tramp, 

What foe is more cruel than love un- 
appeas’d ? 

What danger more great than a spirit 
diseas’d ? 
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“ They talk of my glory—’tis wither’d 
* and gone, 
They speak of my battles—my last fight 
is done. 
They point to my trophies—they’re idle 
and vain, 
They count up all I slew—would I slept 
with the slain ! 
“Ho! —e forth my camel—to de- 
serts I'll fly, 
Untrpd by a footstep, unseen by an 
eye, 
With the hot sun beneath, and the bright 
sky above. 
Unnotie’d I'll 
love!” 


wither, the victim of 


The adventure by which Antar won 
his sword gives a very interesting pic- 
ture of the respect shown to ladies in 
the palmy days of Saracenic chivalry. 
While the hero, after returning from 
one of his expeditions, was feasting 
with Zeer, king of the district of Banu- 
Abs, a stranger suddenly presented 
himself and supplicated the aid of the 
monarch and his assembled warriors. 
He was recognized by Prince Malik 
as his foster-brother Hassan. The 
suppliant was the son of a king who 
had fallen in battle ; while he was yet 
at the breast his mother was brought 
captive to the tribe of Abs, and en- 
trusted with the charge of the infant 
Malik ; the care shé bestowed on the 
education of the prince was rewarded 
with freedom ; she and her son were 
permitted to return home after Has- 
san and Malik had bound themselves 
together by a vow of brotherhood in 
arms. After some time Hassan fell 
in love with his cousin, the beautiful 
Nakhumé, he challenged to mortal 
combat all who dared to aspire to her 
hand, and overthrew so many that for 
a long time he appeared to be without 
arival. As he did not possess suffi- 
cient wealth to pay the dowry which 
her father required for Nakhumé, he 
resolved to conquer it by his lance. 
He set out in quest of adventures and 
booty with a troop of chosen compa- 
nions, and their errantry was crowned 
with success. During the absence of 
Hassan a perilous competitor demanded 
the hand of his mistress. This rival was 
“ Asaf, chief of the tribe of Kahtan, 


* Malik was the father of Abla. 
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remarkable for his gigantic size and 
voice of thunder; he had under his 
command a numerous army that soon 
exhausted the country in which it was 
encamped, and compelled him to seek 
new pasturages. Whenever his ap- 

roach to any district was known the 
inhabitants fled in every direction,” and 
he was thus compelled to explore the 
surrounding countries to find out some 
spot where his appearance would be 
unexpected. In one of these expedi- 
tions he missed his way and came un- 
expectedly on the encampment of the 
tribe of Mozen, to which Hassan and 
his mistress belonged. ‘ Whilst he 
was admiring its rich pastures he saw 
a number of young girls bathing in a 
lake, amongst whom was Nakhumé. 
She was freely sporting with her com- 
panions; she came out of the lake 
with more majesty and glory than the 
brilliant star of night breaking through 
a cloud.” Asaf fell desperately in 
love ; he hastened home and employed 
an old woman of his tribe to discover 
the name and family of the object of 
his passion. Before she had obtained 
this information Hassan returned home 
with the stipulated dowry; the old 
woman, therefore, when she returned 
to Asaf, brought him the intelligence 
that though Nakhumé was not mar- 
ried, she was on the point of being 
united to her cousin. Asaf immedi- 
ately sent to demand the hand of the 
princess, offering to pay whatever 
dowry might be required, and threat- 
ening, in case of a refusal, “ that he 
would become master of her person by 
force, treat her as a slave, and an- 
nihilate the tribe of Mazen, sparing 
not the infant at the breast, widows 
or orphans.” 

Nujéim, the father of the lady, re- 
ee that his daughter was already 

trothed to Hassan, and that he 
dared not break his plighted pledge. 
At the same time to show his contempt 
for the menaces of Asaf, he ordered 
preparations to be made for celebrating 
the marriage. Before they were com- 
pleted intelligence arrived that Asaf 
at the head of an immense army, was 
advancing to fulfil his threat; the 
elders of Mazen insisted that Nujim 
should give up his daughter to save 
the tribe; it was with difficulty that 
Hassan obtained a delay of ten days 
while he sought assistance from the 


tribe of Abs. Notwithstanding the 
bond of union between Hassan and 
Prince Malik, assistance would have 
been refused had not it been known 
that Hassan was the husband of Nak. 
humé’s choice ; the chivalrous desire 
to save the lady from being forced to 
wed against her inclinations was the 
great cause of the eagerness with which 
all present volunteered their services, 
On the road Antar gained possession 
of a wondrous sword, by means to 
which we shall again have occasion to 
refer. Hassan and his friends reached 
Mazen just as Asaf had forced an 
entrance into the encampment and was 
beginning to deal slaughter round. 
Antar burst through the crowd of 
foes “with the impetuosity of the 
northern blast ;” Asaf fell beneath his 
sword, and Nakhumé rescued at the 
very crisis of danger was restored to 
her chosen husband. 

It was during this expedition that 
Antar composed his ‘ War-song,” 
which travellers assure us is still sun 
by the Bedouin warriors, with as muc 
effect as that of Roland was before the 
battle of Hastings. It breathes the 
genuine spirit of knight errantry, and 
we trust that all its fire has not been 
quenched in the following translation : 


**Oh! how delightful is the gleam 
Our flashing sabres spread, 

How dear to me the sparks that stream 
From every lance’s head. 


‘¢] burn with ardour for the fight, 
Grim death I long to dare, 

The hero’s soul no terrors blight, 
War—war’s his only care. 


** Onward the charging squadrons ride, 
Fierce is their coursers’ speed, 

The clouds of dust thick-rolling hide, 
Full many a glorious deed. 


‘* The night of war obscures the day, 
But breaking through the storm, 

High-waving swords and spears display 
The comet’s awful form. 


** Honour to him who knows no fear, 
But seeks the thickest fight, 

While thousands fall before the spear, 
Held by that arm of might. 


‘‘He wields his sword that drips with 
blood, 
As calm in danger’s hour, 
As if from peril far he stood, 
In some sequester’d bower. 
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«Brothers in arms, when we advance 
United to the field, 

Our foes give way, and Kahtan’s lance, 

_ Is broken on our shield. 


« Shame to the coward! wretched slave! 
His life shall know no friend, 

And when he dies, above his grave 
No weeping fair shall bend. 


‘«‘ But when I fall, o’er me be said, 
‘A lion sleeps below, 

Whose prowess fill’d his foes with Wread, 
And sav’'d his tribe from woe.’ ” 


Innumerable anecdotes may be re- 
lated of the inveterate death-feuds 
between tribes and individuals. Their 
strength may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing superstition which forms an 
article of faith in the creed of every 
Bedouin. When a man perishes by 
violent death, his spirit forthwith ani- 
mates the body of a bird, which perpe- 
tually haunts his relatives, persecuting 
them at bed and board, continually 
screaming, Oscuni, Oscuni, that is, 
“give me to drink,” and never ceases 
this ominous sound until its thirst is 
appeased by a draught of the mur- 
derer’s blood. It is curious that a 
superstition of a similar kind is found 
in that part of Sicily which was longest 
subject to Saracenic sway. An Italian 
traveller declares that he visited a 
castle in the island where he was hos- 
py entertained for several days ; 

e observed that at every meal one 
seat was reserved empty, but a cover 
was laid before it as for some expected 
guest. He inquired the reason from 
the son of his host, who had travelled 
into other lands, and was therefore 
more likely to be communicative to 
strangers; the young man replied, 
“ An old and barbarous notion still 
prevails amongst us, that the spirits of 
those who have fallen victims to 
treachery can never enjoy peace, if 
their death be not avenged with blood, 
alas! often with torrents of blood. 
My brother was murdered and not 
having obtained this inhuman satisfac- 
tion, is believed to be destitute in his 
sepulchre of a bed to rest on when 
weary ; of food to refresh him when 
tormented with hunger ; therefore are 
his room and bed kept constantly ready 
for his accommodation, and his usual 
seat is invariably reserved for him at 
table.” 

Hospitality and generosity were 
deemed by the Arabians virtues para- 
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mount to all others, and in all their 
romances the hero is represented dis- 
tributing* boundless wealth with a 
lavish hand. The character given of 
Hatim Tai embodies all the virtues 
that the sons of the desert wish to see 
combined in a chief. ‘ Hatim was 
liberal, wise, brave, and generous ; 
when he fought he conquered ; when 
he plundered he carried off ; when he 
was asked he gave; when he shot the 
arrow he hit the mark: and whomso- 
ever he took captive, he liberated.” 
His fame for liberality spread all over 
the East. “ The sovereign of Da- 
mascus,” says one of the legends, “re- 
solved to try its extent; he sent to 
ask of him twenty camels with red 
hair and black eyes—a species of camel 
very rare, and consequently of great 
value. By offering to pay a double 
price Hatim collected a hundred such 
camels, and sent them to Damascus ; 
the monarch not to be outdone in 
generosity sent them back laden with 
the richest treasures, but Hatim, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, ordered the 
animals with their precious loads to be 
distributed to those from whom they 
were originally purchased.” Shortly 
afterwards the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople wished to make the same expe- 
riment ; he sent an ambassador to 
demand from Hatim a valuable steed 
to which he was much attached. The 
officer arrived late at night, was hospi- 
tably entertained, and in the morning 
stated the object of his mission. “ It 
is too late,” replied Hatim, “ all my 
flocks and herds are at a distant pas- 
ture, and having nothing else where- 
with to entertain you, I ordered that 
steed to be slain for your supper.” 
The reputation of Hatim gave great 
offence to Naman, King of Yemen, 
who commissioned one of his courtiers 
to assassinate him! In obedience to 
the royal commands the emissary 
sought the Arabian tents; on his road 
he met a man of dignified aspect, who 
invited him to share his hospitality. 
After a splendid repast the courtier 
rose to depart, and in reply to the 
pressing invitation of his host stated 
the dangerous task which he had un- 
dertaken. To his great astonishment, 
the host throwing open his vest, ex- 
claimed, “ Strike boldly, I am Hatim, 
and strike at once that you may have 
time to escape the vengeance of my 
friends.” These words were a thun- 
derbolt to the courtier; he fell at the 
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feet of Hatim, and solicited his for- 
giveness, after which he returned to 
Yemen. 

A story still more romantic is told 
in another legend. One day Hatim 
went to the desert where on a sudden 
a lion met him, he said in his heart— 
* If I attack this lionwith my weapon, 
it will be remote from humanity, and 
if I smite him not the lion will devour 
me; perhaps by the divine favour I 
will soothe the lion’s heart.”"* In mild 
language he addressed the lion saying, 
** Creature of God, if thou hungerest 
for my flesh it is at thy service, and if 
thy longing be for flesh wherewith to 
fill thy belly, here is my horse, eat and 
appease thy hunger ; but if thou hast 
a wish for my own flesh, for the sake 
of God I will give it thee; devour me 
and be not sad-hearted.” At these 
mild expressions the lion crouched, 
and Hatim removed his armour from 
his person, and took down the saddle 
from his horse, and with clasped hands 
came before the lion, and said, * Of 
the two whichsoever be thy choice, 
eat and be not sad in heart.” At these 
words the lion lowered his head and 
fell at the feet of Hatim, and began to 
wipe his eyes against them. Hatim 
said, “ Creature of God, far be it from 
Hatim that thou shouldst depart hun- 
gry, for God the Supreme has created 
the horse for the benefit of his crea- 
tures, therefore eat; and if thou hast 
a desire for my own flesh, as a divine 
duty, I will bestow it on thee, but go 
not away hungry and distressed in 
heart. Of my own free will I give 
myself up, and if thou eat me not thou 
wilt distress me.” The lion, deeply 
affected, laid his head in the dust and 
then departed to his haunt. 

It is said that Hatim had a large 
store-house having seventy doors, at 
each of which he used to bestow alms 
upon the poor. After his death his 
brother Cherbeka, who succeeded him, 
wished to imitate his great example, 
but his mother dissuaded him from the 
attempt, saying, ‘* My son, it is not in 
thy nature.” He would not attend to 
her advice, upon which she one day, 
having disguised herself as a mendi- 
cant, came to one of the doors where 
her son relieved her, she went to an- 
other door and was a second time re- 
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lieved ; she then went to a third, when 
her son exclaimed— 

*T have given thee twice already, 
yet thou importunest me again.” 

“Did I not tell thee, my son,” said 
the mother discovering herself, “ that 
thou couldst not equal the liberality of 
thy brother? I tried him as I have 
tried thee, and he relieved me at each 
of the seventy doors without asking 
me a question. But I knew thy nature 
and his ; when I suckled thee and one 
nipple was in thy mouth, thou always 
heldest thy hand upon the other, lest 
any one should seize it ; but thy bro- 
ther Hatim the contrary.” 

In her concluding phrase the old 
lady alludes to the legend that Hatim 
was so generous even in infancy as to 
refuse to be suckled unless others 
shared the milk with him. 

‘He never used to cry,” says the 
legend, “nor suck milk if alone, nor 
listlessly indulge in sleep. After he 
had been weaned and began to live on 
ordinary food, if at any time he was 
taken out and saw a poor person, he 
used to make signs with his hands, im- 
ploring his attendants to give him 
alms.” 

Ingenuity and subtility of spirit are 
more marked traits of Saracenic than 
of feudal chivalry ; habits of keen ob- 
servation were formed in the trackless 
desert, where the difficulty of discover- 
ing his course is not less to the tra- 
veller than to the early navigators of 
the ocean. The Sadhens of North 
America were trained to similar acute- 
ness by the difficulty of discovering the 
proper path in their dense forests, and 
the Icelandic sagas dwell at great 
length on the skill with which the sea- 
kings discovered the proximity of the 
land for which they steered by the 
faintest indications in the sky, the sea, 
or the breeze. Voltaire’s Zadig is 
based on the old legends of Arab in- 
genuity; we shall select one of the 
original stories which he has grievously 
mutilated. Three Arabian brothers 
who were travelling for their improve- 
ment were met by a camel-driver, who 
asked them if they had seen his beast, 
which had unfortunately gone astray. 
‘Did not your camel want an eye ?” 
asked the first of the brothers. Had 
he not lost a front tooth?” was the 


* According to the legend, Hatim knew the languages of all animals, and con- 


versed with them wherever he went. 
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query of the second. ‘“ Was not he 
lame ?” interrogated the third. The 
camel-driver answered all these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, and naturally 
supposing that they must have seen the 
beast, asked them to tell him where it 
was. The brothers replied, “ Pursue 
the road on which we are travelling.” 
After some time they said to him, 
“He is laden with corn;” again they 
said, ‘ Hehad a pannier of honey on 
one side and of oil on the other.” 
The owner of the camel convinced by 
the minute accuracy of their descrip- 
tion that they had seen the beast, re- 
iterated his request that they would 
show him where the camel was; but 
when they averred that they had never 
seen the beast, and had heard of it only 
from himself, he regarded them as 
robbers, and brought them before the 
judge. The brothers were thrown 
into prison, but their rank being sub- 
sequently recognised, they were libe- 
rated and sent to the royal palace. 
After the monarch had entertained 
them hospitably he asked, ‘‘ How were 
ye able to describe with such preci- 
siona camel which youhad never seen?” 
They replied, “ We saw his track, 
and observed that the grass was cropped 
only on one side, whence we con- 
jectured that he wanted an eye; we 
remarked in the grass that he cropped 
the trace of his wanting a tooth ; and 
from the impression of his feet, one 
appeared to have been dragged, whence 
we conjectured that he was lame. 
The same impression showed that he 
was heavily laden ; and as the fore- 
feet had sunk deeper than those be- 
hind we guessed that the load was 
grain, which is usually placed on the 
eamel’s neck; seeing ants in clusters 
on one side of the road, we knew that 
drops of oil had fallen there ; while 
swarms of flies on the other side showed 
honey to have been scattered in that 
direction.” 

Personal loyalty to a monarch or 
suzerain is rare in the annals of Sara- 
cenic chivalry ; the only instance of it 
which occurs to our memory is the 
devoted attachment of Antar to King 
Zeer or Zohier, the Melek or king of 
the tribe of Abs. Like all the other 
emotions of this swarthy chevalier it 
found vent in extempore poetry. We 
shall quote one of the scenes in which 
Antar thus showed his affection to his 
sovereigns, and our readers will see 
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that it partakes more of the character 
of patriarchal than of feudal chivalry. 


« . 

** After the numerous and brilliant 
exploits which had brought them peace 
and prosperity, the warriors of the tribe 
of Abs, assembled by the invitation of 
their King Zeer, near the source of a 
bubbling fountain in a fertile and verdant 
valley. When, after their splendid re- 
past, the slaves sent round cups filled 
with wine, whilst the young damsels 
danced on the green sod to the sound 
of timbrels and the song of their 
mothers. 

‘‘ Surrounded by the princes his sons, 
and the chief lords of his tribe, King 
Zeer, who with patriarchal kindness 
presided over the festivities required 
Antar to sing one of his poetic composi- 
tions. A profound silence reigned in 
the assembly; Antar, after meditating 
a few moments with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, raised his head, and sung 
the following verses in a rich mellow 
tone— 


** Allhail, mighty monarch! good for- 
tune be thine, 

Far away be all care from the chief of 
our line ; 

May thy soul by solicitude never be 
pain’d, 

May thy wish scarce be form’d ere the 
object be gain’d ! 


‘* Thy presence spreads joy from the 
east to the west, 

Yon fountain flows sweeter to greet 
such a guest, 

For thee the green meads take a love- 
lier bloom, 

And the flowrets are shedding a richer 
perfume. 


‘* Bright source of our glory! ’tis plea- 
sure divine 

To share in thy banquet, to drink of thy 
wine, 

May joy thus for ever illumine thy 
glance, 

And, certain as fate, be the stroke of 
thy lance. 


** Alas! my poor soul has by love been 
betray’d, 

Deep, deep is the wound from the eye 
of a maid, 

Who dwells in these tents. I should 
perish with fear, 

Were hope not reviv’d by my trust in 
king Zeer. 


‘* Like meteors that flash o’er the dark 
vault of night, 

Are the deeds of our monarch, swift, 
sudden, and bright, 
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May his glories endure ! may his war- 
riors so brave, 

Senddeath on before—leave behind them 
a grave!” 


The horse is generally as renowned 
as the knight in all chivalric romances, 
but among the Arabs the love for 
their noble breed of horses amounted 
to a passion. Even at the present day 
a true Bedouin cherishes his steed with 
a tenderness and affection of which 
Europeans cannot form any adequate 
notion. Well, indeed, do the noble 
horses of Arabia deserve this fostering 
care; they are generally of a delicate 
make, but able to support the fatigue 
of very long journeys ; well propor- 
tioned with small bellies, little ears, 
and a short tail. They are rarely 
vicious, indeed they are for the most 
part tended by women and children, 
and they wander quietly over the plain, 
mixed with the other cattle ; the Arab 
horsemen have such confidence in their 
steeds that they often ride them with- 
out a saddle or any bridle but a halter. 
It isacommon proverb, “ Cherish the 
steed that has the breast of a lion and 
the rump of a wolf.” Great attention 
is paid to the genealogy of the different 
races, and certificates of their blood 
and antiquity are common. We shall 
insert one of these certificates of mo- 
dern date, as a matter of curiosity— 


** In the name of God the most mer- 
ciful, from whom alone we expect aid 
and succour. The prophet says— 

y, people shall never join to affirm a 

ie. 

“The following is the object of this 
authentic document :——-We the under- 
signed attest, certify, and declare, 
swearing by our fate, our fortune, and 
our girdles, that the bay mare having a 
white star in her forehead, and white 
fetlocks on the off side, is of a noble 
birth for three generations on both sides, 
Her dam was of the Seglaman and her 
sire of the Eliseban blood: she unites 
all the qualities of those mares, of which 
the prophet (on whom be the peace and 
mercy of God!) says, their beasts are 
treasures and their backs seats of 
honour. 

** Supported by the testimony of our 
predecessors, we attest on our fate and 
fortunes, that the mare in question is of 
noble descent, that she is as pure as 
milk, renowned for swiftness ak speed, 
able to bear thirst, and accustomed to 
the fatigue of long journeys. In wit- 


ness whereof, we have delivered the 
present certificate, after what we haye 
seen and known ourselves, God is the 
best of witnesses. 

‘* Signed and sealed,” &c. 


Antar’s steed, Abjar, is scarcely less 
celebrated tham his master; the ap. 
pearance of the horse is thus described 
by Asmai. ‘ When Antar had driven 
away the cattle (acquired ina maraud.- 
ing expedition), and had proceeded 
some distance on his road home, a 
knight suddenly rushed out from a 
ravine in the rocks, mounted on a 
dark-coloured colt, beautiful and com. 
pact, and it was of a race much prized 
among the Arabs; his hoofs were as 
flat as the beaten coin; when he neighed, 
he seemed as if about to speak, and his 
ears were like quills; his sire was 
Wasil, and his dam Hemama.”’ Antar 
chased the knight who possessed this 
steed, Harith, the son of Obad, and 
overtook him after a long and fatigu. 
ing pursuit. Asmiai’s account of the 
interview which ensued is singularly 
marked by a high sense of knightly 
courtesy, and a remarkable attach. 
ment to the safety of a gallant steed, 
and a noble reverence for the laws of 
hospitality. We quote from Mr. Ha. 
milton’s translation :— 


‘* Antar having nearly overtaken the 
flying warrior, said to him, ‘O young 
man, by the faith you profess and be- 
lieve, will you not wait for me awhile 
and grant me a favour? for I see you 
are a noble horseman. Hear what I 
have to say, and give me an answer; 
I shall be accountable for your se- 
curity.” 

***O young man,’ said Harith, trust- 
ing to his promise, * what do you want? 
Isee you are also a valiant knight.’ Will 
you sell me this horse you are riding ?’ 
asked Antar, ‘or will you give it me if 
you are the owner of it ?’ & heavens, 
young man,’ said Harith, ai. ‘had 
accosted me thus at first, I would 
nave given him to you, with some camels 
also, and you need not have acted thus ; 
but, Arab, did you ever see any one sur- 
render his horse and his armour in a 
plain like this, alone and a stranger? 
and particularly a horse like this whose 
lineage is as well known as that of the 
noblest warrior’s, for should his master 
be in difficulties, he will liberate him; he 
moves and flies without wings, and if you 
have not heard of his fame, I will tell 
you: he is called Abjar, whom Chos- 
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roe* and the Grecian emperors, and the 
princes of the tribe of Asfar have been 
anxious to possess. I was angry with 
my own people and repaired to this 
noble tribe.t I ate with them and re- 
mained with them a long time. It costs 
me much to part with this horse, but my 
heart is attached to this tribe, and is 
greatly distressed about them. I am 
no coward in the assault of heroes ; but 
I was afraid that this horse might re- 
ceive a blow that should injure him, and 
therefore, only followed you, in order 
to draw off your attention till the men 
of the tribe might overtake you in pur- 
suit over the hills and wilds, and that I 
might point out to them your course, for 
you have invaded a tribe where there are 
only women, and but a few men, unable 
to encounter so fierce a foe; and I do 
not perceive a single feeling heart among 
you all.’ 

‘*Harith having ceased speaking, 
Antar said, ‘ I wish you would sell me 
this horse; demand what you please 
from me, and I will be the purchaser of 
it.’ ‘O young man,’ said Harith, ‘ if 

ou are indeed desirous of a horse that 
is in this age quite invaluable, I will not 
sell it but in restitution of all this booty ; 
and then donot imagine you will lose by 
your bargain. I swear by the God who 

nows all secrets, I do not avoid fighting 
you from the fear of death, for | ama 
warrior and can defend myself; but I 
feared this horse would be injured. If 
you, young man, wish to strike a bar- 
gain, and act like a man of honour, as I 
am a guest of this tribe, and have eaten 
with them, my wish is to ransom their 
property with this horse ; and had it not 
been for this misfortune, I never would 
have parted with such an animal,’ ” 


Antar gave all his plunder in ex- 
change for this noble steed, which 
thenceforth became the faithful com- 
panion of his brilliant career. Soon 
after he witnessed an encounter be- 
tween two brothers, who fought for 
the inheritance of the celebrated sword 
Damé, (the blood-drinker,) which their 
father had manufactured out of meteo- 
ric iron; Antar obtained possession 
of the weapon, which in his hands 
became not less renowned than the 
Excalibar of King Arthur. 

The age of Antar, Hatim Tai, and 
the other heroes of the chivalrous ro- 
mance of the Saracens, immediately pre- 
ceded the coming of Mohammed ; one 
of Antar’s favourite companions be- 
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came a follower of the prophet, and 
Hatim Tai’s daughter, by a generous 
heroism worthy of her race, saved her 
tribe from the fury of Mohammed's 
soldiers. Hatim’s tribe rejected Is- 
lamism; the prophet led an army 
against them, and having gained a 
complete victory, ordered that all the 
captives, with the exception of the 
daughter of Hatim, should be put to 
thesword. The noble lady, seeing the 
executioners ready to begin the work 
of massacre, threw herself at the feet 
of the prophet, and said, “ take back 
your unwelcome boon; to survive my 
fellow-citizens, would be to me a fate 
infinitely worse than that with which 
they are menaced; spare them, or in- 
clude me in their condemnation.” 
Mohammed was so affected by this 
devotedness that he revoked his sen- 
tence and pardoned the entire tribe. 
Although the preaching of Moham- 
med was the great cause of the fana- 
ticism which mingled with the mili- 
tary spirit and love of adventure, that 
previously characterized the Arabian 
warriors, we find that some religious 
enthusiasm existed even in the days of 
idolatry. The pagan Arabs were 
often found to pollute the temple ofan 
idol belonging to a rival tribe, and 
nothing but the extermination of the 
offenders could gratify the offended 
votaries of the insulted shrine. Reli- 
gious wars were therefore not wholly 
unknown, and the enthusiasm which 
they generated could scarcely be re- 
garded as a new social element. In 
the very year of Mohammed’s birth, 
there was a fierce religious war between 
the Christian viceroy of Yemen and 
the tribes of the Koreish, the heredi- 
tary guardians of the temple of Mecca. 
The change which Mohammed wrought 
in Saracenic chivalry was not so much 
the introduction of the religious ele- 
ment, as the giving of that element a 
prominence and intensity which over- 
shadowed all the rest; yet in the 
great body of the traditions preserved 
in the Mishcat, we find that the pro- 
phet was not insensible to the influence 
of romantic appeals to the knight- 
errantry of the Saracens. His mag- 
nificent hyperbole—* in the shade of 
the scimitars Paradise is prefigured”— 
is, in fact, but a summary of Antar’s 


* It should rather be Khosrau, the same as Cyrus, a name assumed by the Persian 
princes of the Sarsanid dynasty, who claimed to be descended from Cyrus the Great, 


+ That which Antar had just plundered. 
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war-songs ; but the great change which 
Mohammed effected in the chivalrous 
sentiments of the Arabs, was that he 
taught them not merely to despise 
death in the field of battle, but to de- 
sire it as the greatest of blessings. 
High as are the praises bestowed on 
martyrdom in the Koran, they fall very 
short of the eulogies given to such a 
death in the Mishcat al Masabih, or 
great collection of traditions. We 
may remark incidentally, that without 
studying this collection, which unfor- 
tunately is placed beyond the reach of 
English readers, it is impossible to 
form any adequate notion of the genius 
of the Mohammedan religion. 

In the section Gilead, which treats of 
* fighting against infidels,” it is relat- 
ed that Mohammed said, “ thou shalt 
in nowise reckon those who are killed 
in the cause of God, dead; but they 
are living near their cherisher, and 
receiving daily bread.” Ebn Masud 
said, “ verily, I asked the prophet the 
meaning of this revelation, and he 
said, the souls of martyrs are in the 
crops of green birds, and they have 
golden chandeliers suspended from 
God's imperial throne, in place of 
nests; and they feed them in every 
part of Paradise they like, after which 
they take asylum in the chandeliers: 
their Cherisher (that is, God) then 
turns his face towards them and says— 
do you wish for any thing? They say, 
what can we wish for and what desire, 
now that we feed in whatever part of 
Paradise we like? And God asks 
them the same question thrice, and 
when they understand that their Che- 
risher’s object is for them to ask some- 
thing, they say, O Cherisher! we wish 
you to return our souls into our bodies 
and send us into the world, that we 
may be slain again in thy cause. Then, 
when God knows that they are in want 
of nothing, on account of their great 
rewards obtained, he leaves them.” 

Ebn Madicarib authenticates ano- 
ther tradition :—‘ Six boons are as- 
sured to a martyr when he approaches 
near the throne of God: first, on the 
falling of the first drop of his blood, 
all his iniquities and transgressions 
are washed away, and with the blood 
‘his name is written on the throne 
which he shall occupy in Paradise ; 
second, Moukir and Nekir, the dread- 
ful inquisitors of the tomb shall not 
molest him in his grave; third, he 
shall be for ever delivered from the 
power of Satan, and the tortures of 
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the infernal lake ; fourth, a crown of 
glory shall be placed upon his head, 
one jewel of which is better than the 
world, and every thing contained in it; 
fifth, seventy-two black-eyed virgins of 
Paradise shall be given him as com- 
panions ; and sixth, if he asks forgive. 
ness of the sins of seventy of his rela- 
tions the request shall be granted.” 
On this declaration, Abu Horeira 
remarked, that the prophet had fur. 
ther declared, ** whoever shall be in 
God’s presence without fighting for 
the faith, will meet him with a flaw in 
his religion ;” and also, ‘ he who fights 
in the cause of God a period of time, 
equal to the interval of milking acamel, 
will have earned admission to Paradise.” 
Abu Amirah added, I heard the pro- 
phet say, “there is no Mussulman 
whom God causeth to die that wishes 
to return to the world, except a mar- 
tyr ; for every martyr is anxious to be 
killed again in the cause of God.” 

Mohammed anticipated the Roman 
pontiffs in promising complete forgive- 
ness of their sins to all who fell in the 
Holy Wars. Ebn Ayid Kais gave as 
a tradition—“ The prophet came out 
to the bier of a nobleman to recite 
prayers over the deceased ; when the 
body was set down before him, Omar 
(afterwards kaliph) said—do not say 
prayers over him, O messenger of 
God, for he was a wicked man!— 
Then his highness looked towards the 
people and said—did any one of you 
ever see him employed in a work of 
Islam? A man said, yes; I did, O 
messenger of God! he kept watch one 
night on the road of God. Then the 
prophet said prayers over him and 
threw dust on him, and said to the 
corpse, your friends imagine you are 
in hell; but I bear witness that you 
are one of the people of Paradise, 
And he said to Omar, you will not be 
asked about men’s actions, but of their 
services to the religion of Islam.” 
To this Ebn Amir added, “ I heard 
the prophet say, verily, God forgives 
three persons their sins, and brings 
them into Paradise on account of one 
arrow: the first, the maker of the 
arrow if he designs it for holy war ; 
the second, the shooter of it in the 
cause of God; the third, the person 
who gives the arrow into the hand 
of the archer.” 

While the prophet animated the 
Saracens by promises of glory and 
eternal felicity, he sedulously denounced 
all meaner motives, declaring that 
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those who engaged in war for the sake 
of pay or plunder, should have no 
other reward. His regulations for the 
distribution of the booty, which his 
followers might acquire, are highly 
chivalrous in their character; the 
slayer of an infidel was declared to 
be entitled to his horse, his armour, 
and all the property he carried about 
his person; but all the rest of the 
plunder was thrown into common 
stock for private distribution, and 
those who concealed any portion of 
it were deemed guilty of the sin of 
Achan. 

Abu Horeira said, “a man sent a 

resent of a slave, whose name was 

Midam, to the prophet, and whilst 
Midam was unsaddling the prophet’s 
horse, an arrow struck him from an 
unknown hand and killed him on the 
spot. Then the people said—be wit- 
nesses, and welcome Midam into Para- 
dise. But the prophet answered—it 
is not so; I swear by God, that the 
earpet which Midam secreted out of 
the plunder of Khaiber, before the 
legal division of the spoil, will strike 
a flame of hell upon him. When the 
people heard what the prophet said 
they were frightened, and whosoever 
had purloined any thing, although 
it was the merest trifle, immediately 
produced it. Then aman brought one 
or two thongs to the prophet who said, 
verily, even these thongs would have 
been a cause of hell-fire.” Abdallah 
Ebn-Amir said, “there was a man 
who took care of the baggage and 
clothes of his highness; he died, and 
the prophet said, he is in the fire. 
Then people went to look for his 
things, and among them they found a 
carpet which he had purloined from 
some undivided plunder.” 

We must not omit the Koran in the 
list of the causes which kindled the 
enthusiasm of the early Saracens. The 
Mussulmans of every age have regard. 
ed this work as an unrivalled prodigy, 
and are wondrously affected by the 
measured march of its sentences, the 
harmony and variety of its metrical 
cadences, and the irregular recurrence 
of its single and double rhymes. It is 
scarcely possible to imitate in a western 
language, the modulations of which the 
Arabic is susceptible ; but as the beau- 
ties which the Arabians admire most 
are lost in the literal version of Sale, 
we have ventured, after the example of 
Baron Purgstall, to try the experi- 
ment of rendering two short chapters, 
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as nearly as possible in their original 
form, preserving the measured cadence 
anf irregular rhyme. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

The Earthquake at the day of Judgment. 

1. When the earth with shaking is quak- 
ing. 

2. When from her burthen she off is 
breaking. 

3. And man demands what aileth her. 

4, On that day her tidings she shall be 
unfolding. 

5. Which then the Lord revealeth her. 

6. On that day shall men come in throngs 
their works showing. 

7. And who one grain of good has done, 
shows it then, 

8. And who one grain of ill has done, 
shows it then. 


The next chapter which we shall 
quote is one of the shortest, but is 
also the most highly esteemed of the 
entire work. Abu Dardaa records in 
the Mishcat, that Mohammed declared 
it to be equal to the third of the Koran 
in value. 

CHAPTER CXII, 
The declaration of God’s Unity. 
1. Say, God is one God. 
2. He is the Eternal. 
3. He hath nought begotten. 
4. He is not begotten. 
5. Like him there is none. 

It must also be remembered, that we 
do not possess the Koran as it was ori- 
ginally delivered by Mohammed. All 
his pretended revelations were brought 
forward to meet some particular exi- 
gency, and he never had leisure to col- 
lect them and digest them into a con- 
sistent code. After his death, all his 
revelations were collected by command 
of Abu Bekr, and put together without 
any regard to order or consistency. 
A collection of the fabulous Sibylline 
leaves arranged at hazard, by a person 
who could not read; the leaves of all 
the books in a library jumbled toge- 
ther, would scarcely exhibit a more 
anomalous compound than the Koran 
in its present state; but in the early 
days of Islam the most stirring chants 
of the Koran continued to be recited 
as independent compositions, to stimu- 
late at once the courage and the fana- 
ticism of the Saracenie chivalry. 

The doctrine of predestination was 
sedulously inculcated by Mohammed, 
and had no little influence in producing 
that contempt for danger and indiffer- 
ence to odds, which distinguished the 
Saracens and the Turks in the earlier 
part of their career. We find the doc- 
trine thus broadly stated in the Ortho- 
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dox Confession of Faith, universally 
received both by Sonnis and Shiahs:— 


*« Faith in the decree of God, is, that we 
believe in the heart, and confess with the 
tongue, that God the Most Highest, has 
decreed all things, and the modes of 
their occurrence; so that nothing can 
happen in this world, with respect to the 
conditions or operations of affairs, whe- 
ther for good or evil—obedience or dis- 
obedience—faith or infidelity—health or 
illness—riches or poverty—life or death ; 
which is not contained in the decree of 
God, and in his judgment, ordinance and 
will. But God has thus decreed virtue, 
obedience, and faith, that he may so or- 
dain and will them to be subservient to 
his direction, pleasure, and command. 
On the contrary, he has decreed vice, 
disobedience and infidelity, and _ still 
ordains, wills, and decrees them; but 
without his salutary direction, good 
pleasure or command, nay, rather by his 
temptation, wrath and prohibitions. But 
whoever will say that God is not delight- 
ed with virtue and faith, and is not 
wroth with vice and infidelity, or that 
God has decreed good and evil with equal 
complacency, is an infidel. For God 
wills good, that he may take pleasure in 
it; and evil, that it may become the ob- 
ject of his rightful indignation.” 


The traditions collected on this sub- 
ject in the Mishcat are numerous and 
precise. One of them is so singular, 
that it deserves to be inserted. Abu 
Horeira* reported, “ the prophet of 
God said that Adam and Moses (in the 
world of spirits) maintained a debate 
before God, and Adam got the better 
of Moses, who said—Thou art that 
Adam whom God created by the power 
of his hand, and breathed into thee 
from his own spirit, and made the 
angels bow before thee, and gave thee 
an habitation in his own Paradise ; 
after which thou threwest man upon 
the earth, from the fault which thou 
didst commit. Adam said—Thou 
art that Moseswhom God selected for 
his prophecy, and to converse with, 
and he gave thee twelve tables in which 
are explained every thing; and God 
made thee his confidant and the bearer 
of his secrets—how long then was the 
Bible written before I was created ? 
Moses said—forty years. Then re- 
= Adam—didst thou see in the 

ible that Adam disobeyed God? He 
said, yes. Whereupon Adam rebuked 
him, saying—dost thou reproach me 
with a matter which God wrote in the 
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Bible forty years before creating me?” 
Abu Horeira further said, “ the pro- 
phet of God came out of his house 
when we were debating Fate; and he 
was angry, and became red in the face 
to such a degree, that you would say 
the seeds of a pomegranate had been 
bruised upon it. And he said—hath 
God ordered you to discuss the awful 
subject of Fate, or was I sent for 
this? Your fathers were destroyed for 
debating about Fate and Destiny; I ad- 
jure you not to argue on these points,” 

Fully agreeing with the Rev. Dr, 
Miller, whose lectures on history have 
not yet attained the fame to which 
they are entitled, and which they will 
most assuredly win, that the moral 
government of Providence is not less 
discernible in the history of mankind, 
than in the moral government of the 
universe, we may be permitted to 
regard the wondrous development of 
Saracenic energies in the earlier part 
of the middle ages, as the providential 
remedy for the intellectual torpidity 
and the social anarchy into which 
Christendom had fallen. The lance 
of the Moslem gave a means of deple- 
tion not less remedial than the lancet 
of the physician ; had less blood been 
drawn away, the lethargic patient 
might have slumbered into death. 
The Saracenic conquest of Spain 
brought the great rival system of a 
new civilization within the original 
limits of Christian Europe ; its pro- 
gress could only be arrested by awaken- 
ing energies similar to its own; the 
tide of invasion having once swelled 
over the Pyrenees, might have rolled 
to the limits of all the European seas, 
had not feudal knights encountered 
Saracenic horsemen and the cross- 
mustered chivalry, to meet that of the 
crescent. In Spain Christian chivalry 
had its cradle, and Saracenic chivalry 
found its grave. The infancy of the 
former was unfairly matched against 
the manly prime of the latter ; but on 
the other hand, Christian chivalry was 
in the summit of its vigour, when that 
of the Saracens had sunk into senility 
and decrepitude. We have to seek for 
the history of both in legend and 
romance, and we are cheered to the 
task by a consciousness, that the great- 
ness of the pleasure attending the in- 
vestigations, will amply compensate for 
the meagreness of the results. 


* This name signifies ‘‘ the father of cats ;” the worthy patriarch received it on 
account of his partiality for these animals, 
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Asovut two centuries ago, in times 
with which we are all familiar, as they 
comprised a period of English history 
the events of which have affected the 
social condition of the British people 
more than almost any which have pre- 
ceded or followed that period—about 
two centuries ago, there stood upon 
the slope of a gentle hill in a pictu- 
resque part of England, an old brick 
mansion of considerable extent, and of a 
venerable though flourishing exterior. 
On the right hand and on the left 
there was a wood of various trees, 
amidst which Evelyn might have de- 
lighted to roam, choice children of 
the British forest, mingled with many 
a stranger grown familiar with the 
land, though not long denizened in it. 
In front was a terrace flanked with 
quaintly carved flower pots of stone, 
and beyond that stretched a lawn 
several roods in extent, leaving the 
mansion fully exposed to the eye of 
every one who wandered through the 
valley below. Beyond the lawn, again, 
a wide view extended over a pleasant 
scene of hill and dale, with the top of 
a village church and its high tower 
peeping over the edge of the first 
earth wave; and far off, faint and 
grey, were seen the lines of a distant 
city apparently of considerable extent. 
The house itself had nothing very re- 
markable in its appearance, and yet 
circumstances compel us to give some 
account of it, although it is but build- 
ing up to pull down, as the reader will 
soon perceive. The middle part con- 
sisted of a large square mass of brick 
work rising somewhat higher and pro- 
jecting somewhat farther than the 
rest of the building. It had in the 
centre a large hall-door with a flight 
of stone steps, and on each side of the 
entrance were three windows in chi- 
selled frames of stone. On either side 
of this centre was a wing flanked with 
a small square tower, and in each wing 
and each tower was a small door 


opening upon the terrace. Manifold 
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lattices, too, with narrow panes set in 
lead ornamented these inferior parts 
of the building in long straight rows, 
and chimneys nearly as numerous 
towered up from the tall peaked roofs, 
not quite in keeping with the trim re- 
gularity of the other parts of the 
edifice. The whole, however, had a 
pleasant and yet imposing effect when 
seen from a distance, and to any one 
who looked near, there was an air of 
comfort and cheerfulness about the 
mansion which well compensated for 
the want of grace. The view, too, 
from the terrace and the windows was 
in itself a continual source of calm 
and high-toned pleasure to the minds 
that dwelt within, for over the wide 
scene came a thousand varying as- 
pects as the clouds and sunshine 
chased each other along like the po- 
etical dreams of a bright and vary- 
ing imagination. Morning and sun- 
set, too, and moonlight and mid-day, 
each wrought a change in the pros- 
pect and brought out something new 
and fair on which the eye rested with 
delight. 

It was evening; the lower limb of 
the large round sun rested on a dark 
line of trees which filled up one of the 
slopes of the ground about six miles 
off ; and above the bright and glowing 
disc which seemed to float in a sea of 
its own glory, were stretched a few 
small dark clouds edged with gold, 
which hung above the descending star 
like a veil thrown back to afford one 
last look of the bright orb of day 
before the reign of night began. Over 
head, the sky was blushing like a 
bride, and woods and fields and dis- 
tant spires and hills, all seemed pene~ 
trated with the purple splendour of 
the hour. Nothing could be fairer 
or more peaceful than the whole scene, 
and it was scarcely possible to suppose 
that the violent passions of man could 
remain untamed and unchastened by 
the aspect of so much bright tran- 
quillity. 
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Winding along at the foot of the 
hill and marking the commencement 
of what might be called the plain— 
though, to say the truth, the wide 
space to which we must give that 
name was broken by innumerable un- 
dulations—appeared a hard but sandy 
road, from which a carriage-way led 
by a circuit up to the mansion. In 
some places high banks covered with 
shrubs and bushes overhung the course 
of the road, though in others it passed 
unsheltered over the soft, short grass 
of the hill; but just at the angle where 
the two paths separated, the ground 
rose almost to a cliff, and at the bot- 
tom was a spring of very clear water 
gathered into a little stone basin. 

By the side of the fountain, at the 
time we speak of, sat a figure which har- 
monized well with the Jandscape. It 
was that of a young girl not yet ap- 
parently sixteen years of age. Her 
garb was that of poverty, her head 
uncovered by any thing but rich and 
waving locks of warm brown hair, 
her face and neck tanned with the sun, 
her feet bare as well as her hands and 
her arms above the elbows, and her 
apparel scanty, coarse, and old, though 
scrupulously clean. She seemed, in 
short, a beggar, and many a one 
would have passed her by as such with- 
out notice; but those who looked 
nearer saw that her features were 
very beautiful, her teeth of a dazzling 
whiteness, her limbs rounded and well 
formed, and her blue eyes under 
their long jetty eyelashes as bright yet 
soft as ever beamed on mortal man. 
Yet there was something wanting, 
an indefinable something, not ‘ex- 
actly intellect, for there was often 
much keen and flashing light spread 
over the whole countenance. Neither 
was it expression, for of that there was 
a great deal; neither was it steadiness, 
for there frequently came a look of 
deep thought, painfully deep, intense, 
abstracted, unsatisfied, as if the mind 
sought something within itself that it 
could not discover. What it was it 
is difficult, nay impossible to say. 
Yet there was something wanting, and 
all those who looked upon her felt that 
it was so. . 

She sat by that little fountain for 
a long time, sometimes gazing into 
the water as if her heart was at the 
bottom of the brook ; sometimes, sud- 
denly looking up, and with her head 
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bent on one side, and her ear inclined, 
listening to the notes of a lark that 
rose high in air from the neighbour- 
ing fields and trilled the joy-inspired 
hymn under the glowing sky; and as 
she did so, a smile, sweet, and bland, 
and happy, came upon her lip as if to 
her the song of the lark spoke hope 
and comfort from a higher source 
than any of the earth. 

While she was thus sitting more 
than one horseman passed along the 
road, but the poor girl gave them only 
a casual glance and then resumed her 
meditations. One or two villagers, 
too, on foot, walked on their way, 
some of them giving her a nod, to 
which she answered nothing. A thin 
and gloomy looking personage, too, 
with a tall hat and black coat and 
doublet, rode down from the mansion, 
followed by two men of somewhat less 
staid and abstinent appearance, and as 
he passed by, he gave her a sour look, 
and muttered something about the 
stocks. The girl paid him no atten- 
tion, however, and he was likewise 
soon out of sight. 

At length a horse trotting briskl 
was heard coming along the high 
road, and a moment after a gay cava- 
lier, well mounted and armed, with 
feather in his hat and gold upon his 
doublet, long curling locks hanging on 
his shoulders and heavy gilt spurs 
buckled over his boots, appeared at 
the angle of the bank. here he 
pulled up, however, as if doubtful 
which path to take, and seeing the girl 
he exclaimed in a loud but not un- 
kindly tone, “which is the way to 
Bishop’s Merton, sweetheart ?” 

The girl rose and dropped him a 
not ungraceful courtesy, but for her 
only reply she laughed. 

‘* Which is the way to Bishop’s Mer- 
ton, pretty maid?” the stranger re- 
pets bringing his horse closer to 

er. 

“* The village is out there,” replied 
the girl, pointing with her hand along 
the road ; “ the house is up there,” she 
added, turning towards the mansion on 
the hill, andthen she immediately seated 
herself again with a deep sigh and 
began once more to gaze into the 
fountain. 

The stranger wheeled his horse as 
if to ride up to the house, but then 
penn’. and springing to the ground, 

e turned to the girl once more, ask- 
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ing, “ What is the matter with you, , and the light in her eye, when she once 


my poor girl? Has any one injured 
you—is there any thing ails you? 
What makes you so sad ?” 

She looked in his face for a moment 
with a countenance totally void of 
expression, and then gazing down into 
the water again, she resumed her me- 
ditations without making any reply. 

«* She must be a fool,” the stranger 
said, speaking to himself. “ All the 
better for her, poor girl ; I wish I were 
a fool too, one would escape half the 
sorrows of this life if we did not un- 
derstand them, and half the sins too, 
if we did not know what we were 
about. What a happy thing it must 
be to be a rich fool, but she is a poor 
one, that is clear, and the case is not 
so fortunate. Here, sweetheart, there’s 
a crown for thee. Good faith, I am 
likely, ere long, to thank any man for 
one myself, so it matters not how soon 
the few I have are gone.” 

The girl took the money readily, 
and dropped the giver a low courtesy, 
saying “ Thank your worship—God 
bless you, sir.” 

“ He had need, my pretty maid,” 
replied the stranger, “ for never man 
wanted a blessing more than I do, or 
has been longer without one.” And 
thus speaking, he sprang upon his 
horse’s back again, and rode up to- 
wards the house. 

When he was gone, she to whom he 
had spoken continued standing where 
he had left her, meditating sadly, as it 
seemed, for several minutes; and at 
length she said in a low tone, “ Alas! 
he does not come—he does not come. 
Perhaps he will never come again—oh, 
how I wish he would stay away !” 

The whole speech was as contradic- 
tory as a speech could be, especially 
when the look and manner were taken 
as part and parcel thereof. But there 
was nothing extraordinary in the fact ; 
for man is a mass of contradictions, 
and there is scarce one enjoyment that 
does not partake of pain—one appre- 
hension that is not mingled with a 
hope—one hope that is not chequered 
by a fear. Antagonist principles are 
ever warring within us, and many of 
the greatest contests result in a drawn 
battle. If, however, the girl's first 
words and the last had been col 
in opposition to each other, the wis 
with which she concluded was instantly 
belied by the glow upon her cheek, 


more heard the sound of a horse’s 
feet coming from the direction of 
Bishop’s Merton. 

‘It is he !” she cried with a smile, 
‘* It is he! I know the pace, I know the 
pace!” and running into the middle of 
the road, she gazed down it, while a 
horseman, followed by three servants, 
came on at a rapid rate, with a loose 
rein and an easy seat. He was ayoun 
man of seven or eight and twenty, wit 
long fair hair, and pointed beard, tall 
and well made, though somewhat slight 
in form, witha grave and even stern cast 
of features, but a broad high forehead, 
clear but well marked brows, and lips, 
full but not large, fixed, and apparently 
unsusceptible of any buta cold, thought- 
ful expression as he rode forward, till 
suddenly his eyes lighted on the poor 
girl who was watching him, when a 
bright and beaming smile broke over 
his whole countenance, and a complete 
change took place, like that which 
spreads over a fine country when the 
storm gives place to sunshine. 

«Ah, Arrah Neil!” he cried, “ my 
poor Arrah Neil, is that you come 
back? Where is your grandfather, 
poor child, have they set him free?” 
And he, too, sprang from his horse, 
taking the girl’s hand with a look of 
tender compassion. 

‘ No, he is not free,” replied Arrah 
Neil, “ he never will be free.” 

Oh yes,” answered the gentleman, 
“these things cannot last for ever, 
Arrah. Time will bring about changes, 
I doubt not, which will deliver him from 
whatever prison they have taken him to.” 

* Not from that prison,” answered 
the girl, with tears rising in her eyes, 
‘it is a low and narrow prison, Lord 
Walton. I told them he would die 
when they took him, and he only 
reached Devizes. But they are happy 
who sleep—they are happy who sleep ;” 
and sitting down by the side of the well, 
she fell into thought again. 

The stranger stood and gazed at her 
for a moment without uttering a word. 
There are times when silence is more 
eloquent of sympathy than the choicest 
words of condolence. One of the 
servants, however, who had ridden up, 
and was holding his lord’s horse, burst 
forth with an oath—“ The roundhead 
rascals! I wish I had my sword in 
their stomachs! The good old man 
was worth a score of them.” 
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“Hush !” said his master sternly, 
“hush! no such words in my hearing, 
Langan !” 

“ Then faith, my lord, I must speak 
them behind your back,” murmured 
the man; but his master had taken a 
step forward, and was bending down 
his head to speak to the poor girl. 
“Come up to the house, Arrah,” he 
said, “you must not stay here alone, 
nor go back to the cottage either. 
Come up to the house, and my sister 
will comfort and be kind to you.” 

The girl gazed in his face for a 
moment, and then suddenly starting 
up, as if some remembrance flashed 
across her mind, she exclaimed, “ No, 
no! do not go there, sir! Do not go 
there! Misfortune will happen to you 
if you go there—I am sure it will—I 
am quite sure it will.” 

“ But why, Arrah ?” asked her com- 
panion, with an incredulous smile, 
“what makes you think that there is 
any danger? Have you seen any of 
the parliament people there ?” 

“ There was Dry, of Longsoaken,” 
replied Arrah Neil, “but he came 
down again ; and itis not that. But 
I must not say what it is—yet do not 
go up—do not go up! kind, good 
Charles Walton, do not go up!” 

The young nobleman looked at her 
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with an expression of much commise- 
ration for her sorrows, but no reliance 
on her words, “I must go, Arrah,” 
he said ; ** you know my sister is there ; 
and even if there be danger I must go. 
Come up, Arrah, there’s a good girl, 
and we will do the best we can for you 
in these sad times.” 

The poor girl shook her head sadly, 
and after a moment’s pause, replied— 
“ Ah, you think me a fool, and so I 
am, perhaps, for things trouble me 
much here,” and she laid her finger 
on her brow ; ** memories—memories 
that haunt me, but are like dreams 
that we try to recall distinctly after 
sleep is gone, and yet have but faint 
images of them, as of trees in a mist. 
But I am not a fool in this, sir ; and I 
beseech you not to go.” 

*‘ Stay with her, Langan,” said Lord 
Walton, “and bring her up to the 
house. The fit is upon the poor girl, 
and her grandfather’s death may make 
it worse. You loved him well, and 
will be kind to her. Stay with her, 
good fellow, and persuade her to come 
up. I must go, now, Arrah,” he con- 
tinued, “but come up with Langan, 
for Annie will be glad to see you again, 
and will try to comfort you.” Thus 
saying, he remounted his horse, and 
rode onward up the hill. 


" CHAPTER I. 


On the evening of the same day where- 
of we have just been speaking, and in 
the neighbouring village or town of 
Bishop’s Merton—for it was beginning 
to give itself the airs of a great place— 
sat two personages finishing their sup- 
per, about half-past nine o'clock. Their 
food was a cold sirloin of roast beef, 
for the English nation were always 
fond of that plain and substantial com- 
modity, and their drink was good Eng- 
lish ale, the most harmonious accom- 
paniment to the meat. The elder of 
the two was a hard-featured, some- 
what morose looking personage, but of 
a hale, fresh complexion, with a quick 
grey eye. There was a great deal of 
thought about the brow; and round 
the mouth were some strong defined 
lines, we might almost call them fur- 
rows. He was as thin and spare, too, 
as a pair of tongs, but apparently 
strong and active for his age, and his 
long limbs and breadth of chest spoke 


considerable original powers. He was 
dressed altogether in black, and though 
a tall steeple-crowned hat lay on a 
chair by his side, he wore, while sitting 
at meat, a small round cap of black 
cloth, in the shape of half a pumpkin, 
on the top of his head. He had also 
a good strong sword leaning on the 
chair beside him, habited like himself 
in black, with steel points and hilt. 
The other was a younger man, very 
different in appearance; a good deal 
taller than his companion, and ap 
rently more vigorous ; his face deco- 
rated with an immense pair of mous- 
tachios, and a somewhat long-pointed 
beard, both of that indistinct hue, which 
may be called whey colour. His hair 
floated upon his shoulders in the style 
of the cavaliers; but to say the truth, 
it seemed somewhat unconscious of the 
comb ; and his dress, too, displayed 
that sort of dirty finery, which by no 
means prepossesses the wary usurer or 
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experienced tradesman with the idea « 
of great funds at command on the 
art of the wearer. His doublet of 
soiled leather displayed a great num- 
ber of ornamented buttons, and shreds 
of gold lace; his collar and hand- 
rufiles were of lace, which had once 
been of high price, but had seen ser- 
vice probably with more masters than 
one, and had borne away in the con- 
flict with the world, many a hole and 
tear, more honourable in flag or stan- 
dard than in human apparel. Hanging 
to his side, and ready for action, was 
an egregious rapier, with a small 
dagger placed beside it, as if to set off 
its length to the greater advantage. 
On his legs were a large pair of jack- 
boots, which he seldom laid aside, and 
there is even reason to suppose that 
they covered several deficiencies ; and 
hanging on a peg behind, was a broad 
beaver, very unlike the hats usually 
worn in England at the time, orna- 
mented with a long red feather. 

As to his countenance and its ex- 
ression, they were very peculiar. The 
eatures in themselves were not bad— 

the eyes large and somewhat promi- 
nent. The nose, which was by no 
means pre-eminent, though turned up 
at the point, was not altogether ill- 
shaped, and might have passed muster 
amongst the ordinary noses of the 
world, had it not been that, though 
tolerably white itself, it was set in the 
midst of a patch of red, which seemed 
to have transferred itself from the 
cheeks to unite in the centre of the 
face. The expression was bold, swag- 
gering, and impudent, but a touch of 
shrewd cunning was there, diversified 
every now and then by a quick, furtive 
look around, which seemed to show 
that the worthy gentleman himself, 
like a careful sentinel, was always upon 
the watch. 

Certainly, seldom were there ever 
seen companions more opposite than 
on the present occasion; and yet it 
not unfrequently happens, in this 
strange life of ours, that circumstances, 
inclination, or wayward fortune, make 
our comrade of the way, the man, of 
all others least like ourself; and of all 
the great general principles which are 
subject to exceptions, that which has 
the most, is the fact, of birds of a fea- 
ther flying together. 

«“] have done,” said the elder of the 
two, laying down his knife. 


£* Pooh, nonsense,” cried the other, 
“you haven't eaten halfa pound. I 
shan’t have done this half hour. Iam 
like a camel, Master Randal. When- 
ever I have an opportunity I lay in a 
store for the journey in my own sto- 
mach.” 

‘ Or like an ass,” replied the other 
gentleman, “ who takes more upon his 
back than he can carry.” 

** No, not like an ass, either,” re- 
plied the man with the great mousta- 
chios, “for an ass bears the food for 
other people—lI for myself. How can 
you or I tell that we shall get another 
meal for the next three days? ’Tis 
always right to prepare for the worst ; 
and therefore, so long as my stomach 
will hold, and the beef endure, | will 
go on.” 

“‘ The man who never knows when 
he has enough,” answered his compa- 
nion, * is sure sooner or later either to 
want or have too much, and one is as 
bad as the other.” 

‘Oh, your pardon, your pardon,” 


- cried the tall man, “give me the too 


much! I will always find means to 
dispose of it—I am of the too much 
faction. It’s my battle-cry, my rally- 
ing word. Give me the too-much by 
all means! Did you ever see a car- 
penter cut out adoor? Did you ever 
see a tailor cut out acoat? Did you 
ever see a blacksmith forge a horse- 
shoe? They always take too much to 
begin with. There are plenty of bags 
in the world always wide open for su- 
perfluities ; but, to say truth, I never 
found I had too much yet: that’s an 
epoch in my history which is to come.” 

* Because like other fools you never 
know when you have enough,” replied 
the man called Randal; “and as for 
your future history, it will form but 
a short tale, easily told.” 

“I know what you would say—I 
know what you would say,” replied the 
other; ‘that the last act will find me 
in the most elevated situation I have 
ever filled, though I may still be a de- 
pendent. But I can tell you, my good 
friend, that in my many dangerous ex- 

ditions and important occupations, I 

nave escaped the cross piece of timber 
and the line perpendicular, so often, 
that I fear I am reserved for another 
fate, and am in great dread every time 
I go upon the water.” 

“ You are quite safe,” replied the 
other, with a grim smile: “ I'll wager 
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a thousand pounds upon your life, in a 
worm-eaten boat, with a hole in the 
bottom. _ But hemp, hemp—I would 
have you beware of hemp! Odds life, 
to hear you talk of your dangerous 
expeditions and important occupa- 
tions———Cease, cease, I would sleep 
in peace to-night, and you will give 
me an indigestion.” 

«Pshaw,” cried the other, “ you 
have no more stomach than a pipped 
hen; and as to my exploits, what land 
have I not visited—what scenes have I 
not seen? To whom, if not to me, 
was owing the defence of Rochelle? 
To whom c 

*‘ Hush, hush,” said his companion ; 
“tell the tale to others. I would as 
soon drink vinegar, or eat stale cab- 
bage, as hear lies four times repeated— 
even with a variation.” 

** Lies!” cried the other ; “ thunder 
and lightning, sir o 

* There, there,” cried his compa- 
nion, quietly waving his hand: “ that 
will do! no more of it! Thunder and 
lightning will do nothing at your bid- 
ding ; so the less you have to do with 
them the better, lest you burn your fin- 
gers. Try to be an honest man! leave 
off lying! don’t swagger but when you 
are drunk! and perchance you may be 
permitted to hold the horses while 
other men fight.” 

«* Well, there is no use in quarrelling 
with a maggot,” replied his tall com- 
rade; and, taking to his knife again, 
he commenced a new inroad on the 
beef, in assailing which, at least, he kept 
his word with a laudable degree of 
fidelity. 

In the meanwhile the’ gentleman in 
black turned his shoulder to the table, 
and fell into deep thought. But after 
a moment or two he opened his lips, 
with an oracular shake of the head, 
not exactly addressing his speech to his 
companion, but more apparently to the 
hilt of his own sword, the point of 
which he had brought round between 
his feet, and the blade of which he 
twirled round and round with his 
hands while he was speaking. 

«‘ Nine out of ten of them,” he said, 
“ are either rank fools or cold-hearted 
knaves, presumptuous blockheads, who 
think they have a right to command, 
because they have not wit enough to 
obey; or cunning scoundrels, who aim 
alone at their own interests when they 
are affecting to serve only their coup, 
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try, and yet are fools enough not to 
see that the good of the whole is the 
good of every part.” 

“Who, who, who? Who do you 
mean ?” asked the other. 

‘English gentlemen,” replied the 
man in black, “ English gentlemen, I 
say.” 

“Complimentary, certainly,” re- 
marked his comrade; “and by no 
means too general or comprehensive, 
I dare say it’s very true, though, so 
here’s to your health, Master Randal.” 

‘* Let my health alone,” said Randal, 
“and take care of your own, for if 
you drink much more of that old ale, 
pe head, to-morrow morning, will 

e as heavy as the barrel from which 
it comes, and I shall have to pump 
upon you, to make you fit for any 
business whatsoever. Come, finish 
your supper, and take a walk with me 
upon the hill.—But who have we here? 
One of the rebels, 1 take it. Now, 
mind your part, but do not lie more 
than your nature absolutely requires.” 

The last words of this speech were, as 
may be supposed, spoken in a low voice, 
as an addition was made to the party 
in the room where they were sitting. 

The personage who entered was 
the same thin, self-denying-looking 
gentleman who had passed poor Arrah 
Neil, as she sat by the fountain in the 
morning, and had, in his own mind, 
charitably furnished her with a lodging 
in the stocks. That we may not have 
to refer to this gentleman’s previous 
history hereafter, we may as well pause 
here for a moment to say the few 
words that are needed on the subject, 
especially as some reference may be 
made to his former life in another 
place. Master Dry, of Longsoaken, 
as he was now called, had risen from 
an humble origin, and though now a 
wealthy man, had commenced his ca- 
reer as the errand boy of a grocer, or 
rather general-dealer, in the village of 
Bishop’s Merton. His master was a 
rigid man, a Puritan of the most severe 
cast, and his master’s wife a buxom 
dame, given somewhat to the good 
things of life, especially of a fluid 
kind, which she employed the ingenuity 
of young Ezekiel Dry in obtaining for 
her, unknown to her more abstemious 
better half. He thus acquired some 
small skill in deceiving sharp eyes, and 
it was whispered that his worthy pa- 
tron did not fail to give him further 
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improvement in this peculiar branch of 
science, by initiating him into the mys- 
tery of the difference between a yard 
measure and a yard of tape or ribbon ; 
between a pound weight and a pound 
of sugar or butter; between which, 
as the learned reader is well aware, 
there is a great and important distine- 
tion. As worthy Ezekiel Dry grew up 
into a young man, his master settled 
down into an old one—and at length, 
death, who, like his neighbours in a 
country town, is compelled occasion- 
ally to go to the chandler’s shop, called 
one morning at the door of Ezekiel’s 
master, and would not be satisfied with- 
out his full measure. The usual course 
of events then took place—there was a 
widow, and a shopman—the widow was 
middle-aged and weep? the shopman 
young and poor, and Mr. Dry became 
a married man, and master of the 
shop. During a probation of twenty 
years, which his matrimony lasted, he 
did not altogether escape scandal ; but 
in those times, as in others, very rigid 
piety (at least in appearance) was not 
always accompanied by very rigid mo- 
rality—and those people who conceived 
that they might exist separately, looked 
upon the latter as of very little conse- 
quence where the former was pre- 
eminent. At length, after having re- 
sisted time and strong waters, (which 
her second husband never denied her 
in any quantity,) to the age of nearly 
seventy, Mrs. Dry slept with her an- 
cestors; and Mr. Dry went on flou- 
rishing, till at length he sold his house 
and shop to another pillar of the con- 
venticle, and bought a good estate in 
the near neighbourhood, called Long- 
soaken. He still kept up his connexion 
with his native town, however, became 
a person of the highest consideration 
therein, took -part in allits councils, 
managed many of its affairs, was ac- 
quainted with all its news, and was the 
stay of the Puritans, the terror of the 
parson, and the scorn of the cavaliers. 

It was his usual custom, as he 
still remained a widower, to look into 
the “ Rose of Shaaron” every fine after- 
noon, less, as he said, to take even 
the needful refreshment of the body, 
than to pause and meditate for half an 
hour, before he retired to his own 
house ; but it was remarked that, on 
these occasions, he invariably had a 
small measure of some kind of liquid 
put down beside him, and consulted 


the host upon the affairs of every body 


«in the place. In the present instance, 


Mr. Dry had received immediate in- 
formation that two strangers had ap- 
peared at the Rose of Shaaron, between 
eight and nine, and he had hastened 
up from Longsoaken without loss of 
time; but he had spent nearly half an 
hour with the landlord in an inner 
chamber, inquiring into all the par- 
ticulars of their appearance and de- 
meanour. Now, the landlord had lost 
more than one good customer in con- 
sequence of the unpleasant interference 
of his respected neighbour, who had 
occasionally caused some of the most 


* expensive visitors at his house to be 


committed as malignants; but as he 
dared not show any resistance, or make 
any remonstrance to a person so high 
in authority as Master Dry, of Long- 
soaken, his only course was to defend 
the characters of his guests as far as 
was safe. But the worthy host was a 
timid man, and did not ever venture 
to pronounce a decided opinion in the 
presence of his betters. 

In answer, therefore, to the questions 
now addressed to him, he replied, “ Oh 
dear no, worshipful sir! That is to 
say—for one cannot be certain of 
any thing in this ungodly world—they 
do not look like it at all. Malignants 
are always gay in their apparel, and 
the gentleman is dressed just like your- 
self, all in black. He has got a Ge- 
neva scull-cap too. I should not won- 
der if he were a gifted man like your- 
self.” 

** That may be a mere disguise,” 
said Mr. Dry. 

« Then, malignants are always roys- 
tering blades,” continued the landlord— 
“calling for all manner of things, 
beginning with wine, and ending with 
strong waters. Now, these good peo- 
ple have had nought but beef and ale; 
though, doubtless, as all godly men 
may do for the comfort of the inner 
man, they will take something more 
warming before they go—but as yet, 
one tankard of ale is all they have had.” 

“ That looks well,” said Mr. Dry, 
oracularly, “not that I would con- 
demn any man for using creature com- 
forts in moderation, according to his 
necessity. Some men’s complexion, 
if of a cold and melancholic nature, 
does require such helps. I myself am 
driven to it—but what more,my friend? 
Are they-grave in their discourse?” 
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« As heart could wish,” replied the 
landlord. “I should take them rather 
for the most pious and humble.” 

* I will see them myself,” said Dry, 
who began to suspect the landlord. 
« Tt is not easy to deceive my eyes.” 

But the worthy host contrived to 
detain his worshipful fellow-townsman 
for some minutes longer, in order that 
the guests might finish their meal in 
peace, by opening a conversation in 
regard to the return of “the poor 
silly girl, Arrah Neil,” as he called 
her, in regard to whom, he had shrewd 
suspicions that Mr. Dry, of Longsoa- 
ken, entertained sentiments not quite 
so rigid as those which his words in 
morning might seem to imply. 

On this part of their conversa- 
tion, however, I shall not dwell, as 
it would be neither very instructive 
nor very amusing, but will return 
once more to the parlour of the 
inn which Mr. Dry of Longsoaken 
entered with a staid and stately step, 
with his two eyes bent upon the 
ground as if he were in deep medita- 
tion. The younger of the two guests 
in the parlour lolled in his chair and 
bit his lip, the elder considered Mr. 
Dry attentively but suffered him to 
enter the room and approach the 
table without saying a word. Neither 
did he make any movement of limb 
or feature, but remained cold, stiff, 
and dry, as if his limbs and his coun- 
tenance were made of wood. Mr. 
Dry, however, always recollected that 
he was a man in authority ; and great 
success in life, where there is any 
weakness of character, is sure to pro- 
duce a confident self-importance very 
comfortable to the possessor thereof, 
though not particularly agreeable to 
his friends and companions. 

As neither of the others uttered a 
word, then, he began the conversation 
himself without farther ado. 

«I trust we are brethren, sir,” he 
said, addressing the gentleman whom 
we have called Randal. 

“I trust we are so,” replied the 
other. 

« Ahem!” said Mr. Dry, “my name 
is Dry, sir—Dry of Longsoaken.” 

«You may be soaked long enough,” 
murmured the man at the table to 
himself, not loud enough to be heard— 
“you may be soaked long enough 
before = be moistened, Mr. Dry.” 


But his companion, who saw his lips 
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move, gave himagrave look and replied 
to the intruder, “1 am happy to hear 
it, sir. It is a godly name, which [ 
have heard of Soloee Will you never 
have done with that beef, Master 
Barecolt ?” 

But this mouthful, but this mouth- 
ful,” replied the gentleman at the table, 
‘and then I am with you.” 

“One word before you go,” said 
Mr. Dry, “ you seem, sir, a godly and 
well-disposed man, and I doubt not 
have been led into the right way ; but 
there is an air of prelatic malignancy 
about this person at the table.” 

* You are altogether mistaken, wor- 
thy Dry,” said the good gentleman 
who had been paying such devoted at. 
tention to the beef, “ there is nothing 
malignant about my nature, and the 
air you talk of is but a remnant of 
French manners caught while I was 
serving our Calvinistic brethren in 
that poor, benighted land. In me, 
sir, you behold him whom you may 
have heard of—who in the morning 
preached to the people in the belea- 
guered city of Rochelle, from the 2nd 
verse of the 24th chapter of the 
Book of Joshua, ‘ your fathers dwelt 
on the other side of the flood in the old 
times;’ and who in the evening led them 
out to battle, and smote the Philistines 
hip and thigh. That is to say, broke 
through the stockade, and defeated 
two regiments of the guards.” 

* T have heard of the deed,” replied 
Mr. Dry. 

“Then you must have heard like- 
wise,” said the gentleman at the table, 
rising up at full length, and making 
the intruder a low bow, “ of Master 
Deciduous Barecolt.” 

I think I have, I think I have,” 
said Mr. Dry, 

“Then, again,” cried Barecolt, 
«when I defended the pass in the Ce- 
vennes with only two godly compa- 
nions against the Count de Suza and 
a hundred and fifty blood-thirsty pa- 
pists, you must surely have heard of 
that exploit.” 

“T cannot say I have,” replied Mr. 
Dry. 

« Then, sir, you are ignorant of the 
history of Europe,” answered the 
other with a look of high indignation ; 
“for I trust that the name of Deci- 
duous Barecolt is known from the 
mouth of the Elbe to the mouth of 
the Danube, and will descend to pos- 
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terity upon the stream of time, only 
rendered imperishable by that which 
destroys other things. 
Mr. Dry. Now Master Randal I am 
ready to accompany you; shall we 
sing a psalm before we go?” 

, No,” replied Randal abruptly, and 
picking up his hat, he led the way out 
of the room. 

The inn was situated near the ex- 
tremity of the town; and at the dis- 
tance of about two hundred paces from 
the door, the two strangers emerged 
from between the lines of houses, and 
found themselves amongst the hedge- 
rows. Without any hesitation as to 
the track which he was to pursue, the 
elder gentleman mounted a stile to the 
right and took a path, which, crossing 
the fields, wound gradually up over 
one slope after another till it reached 
the brow of the hill on which Bishop’s 
Merton House was placed. 

It was a fine clear moonlight night ; 
and at the distance of about a mile 
from the mansion they caught a sight 
of its wide front extending along the 
hill till the wings were concealed by a 
little wood, behind which, as they 
walked on, the whole building was 
speedily lost. 

“It seems a fine old place,” said 
Barecolt to his companion. “ It puts 
me in mind of the Escurial.” 

* More likely puts you in mind of the 
stocks,” said Randal, “for you have 
both seen and felt the one and never 
set eyes upon the other.” __ 

* How can you tell that I never saw 
it?” exclaimed his companion ; “ you 
have not had the dandling of me ever 
since I was a baby in arms.” 

«Heaven forbid!” cried Randal, 
** but I know you never have seen it 
because you say you have. However, 
you must either speak truth to-night, 
or hold your tongue, or we are ruined. 
I did not stop you in your course with 
that round-headed knave at the inn, 
because I knew that you must void a 
certain quantity of falsehood in the 
day, and it was necessary to get rid 
of it before you came up here; for 
this young lord is not one to take 
counterfeit coin.” 

‘The monster!” exclaimed Bare- 
colt; “there is not a more cruel or 
barbarous creature in the earth than 
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the man who drives from his door all 
the sweet little children of the ima- 
gination which you call lies. He is 
wanting in all human charity. Give 
me the generous and confiding soul who 
believes every thing that is said to 
him, and enjoys the story of a tra- 
veller who relates to him wild scenes 
in lands he never has visited, just as 
much as if it was all as true as 
history 5 

** Which is itself a lie,” rejoined the 
other. “ Had this young man’s father 
been alive you would have found a 
person after your own heart. He was 
a man of vast capabilities of belief. 
His mind was but a looking-glass, 
always representing what was before 
it; his religion was in the last sermon 
he had heard, his politics in the last 
broadsheet, his opinions those of his 
companions for the hour, his taste the 
newest mode that he had seen. He 
was the quintessence of an ordinary- 
minded man. But his son is a very 
different being. But do you not see a 
strange light shining through the wood 
before us? Hark, there is an alarm- 
bell!” And hurrying his pace he 
issued forth from the wood some three 
hundred yards farther on, where the 
cause of the light they had seen be- 
came too visible. 

Rising up from one of the flanking 
towers of the old house in large white 
volumes to the very sky, was a tall 
column of smoke spreading out to- 
wards the top, while from the build- 
ing itself poured forth the rushing 
flame like a huge beacon illuminating 
all the country round. Each window 
in that tower and the neighbouring 
wing emitted the same blaze ; and it 
was very evident that, although a 
number of persons were seen “moving 
about upon the terrace, engaged ap- 
parently in the endeavour to extin- 
guish the fire, that it was making its 
way rapidly towards the rest of the 
house. The two strangers ran as fast 
as possible to give assistance. But be- 
fore I pursue their adventures on that 
night, I must turn to speak of all that 
had taken place within the mansion 
of Bishop’s Merton during the even- 


ing preceding the disaster which I 
have described. 
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Every one knows something respect- 
ing Tahiti—the beauty of its scenery, 
and its hospitable inhabitants; for who 
has not read the narrative of Cook's 
voyages, or Cowper’s verses on the 
“gentle savage” whom the illustrious 
navigator brought from the simple 
usages of his native island to wit- 
ness the ever-varying features of our 
complicated civilization. Although the 
group of the Society Islands was dis- 
covered by the Spanish navigator 
Quiros, it is to the admirable and un- 
rivalled sagacity of Cook that we are 
indebted for those vivid descriptions 
which have interested all Europe, and 
have been translated into so many lan- 
guages. The surpassing beauty of 


these remote islands, the splendour and 
utility of their previously unknown 
vegetable productions, and above all, 
a variety of our race differing in com- 
plexion as well as in social condition 
from the rest of mankind, at once mild 
and energetic, slothful and _ lively, 


could not fail to arrest the attention 
of the most incurious. The Polyne- 
sian race to which we were intro- 
duced, has its own national character, 
no less distinct from that of the labo- 
rious and patient African, than the 
nut-brown complexion of the Tahitian 
differs from the jet-black of an inhabi- 
tant of the Gold coast. Probably no 
two races of mankind exhibit greater 
contrasts than the stern, melancholy 
and vindictive American, cherishing 
vengeance for years, as if he had been 
descended from the first murderer, 
making war as he hunts, by stratagem, 
and more like a tiger than a man: 
and the Polynesian, on the other hand, 
cheerful and volatile, fighting in large 
bodies in the open field or in war- 
canoes, regardless, it is true, of human 
life or suffering, but not sullenly and 
enduringly vindictive. 

The peculiar state of society ob- 
served in the Polynesian islands may 
be easily accounted for: the territory 
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they inhabited ‘was of small extent, 
and they had no wild animals to chase, 
but were compelled to become fishers 
and cultivators; thus, according to 
the modern theory of colonisation, dis- 
persion was prevented, and men living 
in communities necessarily made more 
progress, and framed more complicated 
systems of policy and mythology. The 
ancients believed that the Ichthyopha- 
gous tribes were the most barbarous 
of our species; but a more extensive 
knowledge of the races of mankind 
has refuted this idea. The Indians of 
the islands and deeply-indented shores 
of north-west America are a far more 
civilizable race than the wanderers 
amidst the boundless forests, in the 
same manner as the Polynesian is supe- 
rior to the inhabitants of the island- 
continent of New Holland. The reason 
of this appears to be, that insular and 
coast tribes must know how to con- 
struct a canoe and manufacture fish- 
ing implements; hence more manual 
dexterity, as well as more extensive 
views of natural phenomena. Such 
maritime tribes, even under the great- 
est diversity of climate, are remarkably 
uniform, because the temperature of 
the sea and its capacity for sustaining 
animal life is every where more uni- 
form than that of the land, producing 
a similarity of character, the result 
of similar pursuits. In this point of 
view, strange as it may appear, 
no two races are more alike than 
the Esquimaux of Greenland and the 
islanders of the South-Sea: we find 
among both a high degree of manual 
dexterity, and skill in managing their 
canoes; we find in both a systematic 
and rather complex mythology, and 
the same joyous volatile nature de- 
lighting in the feast and the dance. 
The Polynesian, however, has more 
points of interest than the Green- 
lander: instead of everlasting icebergs 
and barren rocks, a cloudy summer 
and dark polar winter, he lives amidst 
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a lovely scenery and the most varied 
phenomena with which man can be 
brought into contact. We may easily 
form a general notion 6f the appearance 
of an island in the tropical part of the 
Pacific. Animmense and lofty mountain 
emerges from the ocean, its summit 
usually immersed in clouds, and gives 
origin to numerous alpine streams. 
But from time to time more awful 
events take place, and the crater of 
the volcano pours forth streams of 
molten rocks, producing barren spaces, 
which contrast strongly with the sur- 
rounding verdure. The base of the 
mountain is split into deep ravines, 
which, as they approach the shore, 
expand into fertile valleys, abounding 
in bread-fruit trees and mulberries, 
and plantations of Arum and sweet 
potato. As the valleys expand to- 
wards the sea, we observe that the 
island is surrounded by a breakwater 
of coral, and thus appears with re- 
spect to its zone of corals like a pic- 
ture in its frame; while the smooth 
pellucid water between the coral and 
the island, the favourite resort of 
fishes, forms a contrast with the ever 
restless surge which rolls without. 
Nor is the value of the natural pro- 
ductions inferior to this beauty: the 
forest which delights the eye also 
affords food and clothing; the cocoa- 
nut, the plantain, and the bread-fruit 
tree afford a never-failing supply of 
food ; and the bark of the Broussonetia 
supplies a cloth suited to the climate. 
To crown all,.the people, generous as 
the soil they inhabit, welcome their 
foreign visitors with the kind and pro- 
digal hospitality so consonant to their 
nature ; and to the imaginative mind, 
the golden age appeared to linger in 
the groves of Tahiti. 

A more close inspection of these 
blooming scenes soon dissipates the 
dreams of poets and the speculations 
of philosophers; and the Utopia of 
a Rousseau or a Condorcet, like a 
southern Austral continent, still re- 
mains to be discovered. On the con- 
trary, a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Hesperides of the South-Sea 
is little creditable either to the primeval 
simplicity of the islanders, or to the 
influence which civilized man exerts 
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over his less fortunate fellows. The 
Tahitians, when visited by Cook, prac- 
“tised infanticide, offered human sacri- 
fices, had an Arreoy society, were 
engaged in perpetual wars, and gave 
themselves up to the most unbridled 
licentiousness. If the islanders were 
thus depraved, their early intercourse 
with civilized man was to them the 
source of pure and unmitigated evil—its 
only consequence was, that the most 
odious vices of civilized life were en- 
grafted on the natural and inevitable 
vices of barbarians. That this state- 
ment is not one of sickly sentimentalism 
is obvious from the decisive fact, that 
since the period of Cook’s voyages the 
population of the islands has been 
decreasing with fearful rapidity—a 
truth which proves that the amount of 
human misery has been going on in a 
ratio, whose increase is in proportion 
to the extent of their intercourse with 
Europeans. According to Captain 
Cook, the number of inhabitants of 
Tahiti amounted to two hundred thou- 
sand; and his learned companion Dr. 
John Reinhold Forster, after a more 
elaborate calculation, founded upon 
the number of war-canoes furnished 
by each district, estimated the popula- 
tion of Tahiti and the adjacent island 
of Eimeo at 150,000: at present, the 
number of inhabitants of the two 
islands is short of 13,000. In the 
Sandwich Islands, the same melancholy 
result has taken place, although not to 
the same amount. The population of 
this group was supposed by Cook to 
amount to 400,000; in 1832 it was 
132,000, and in 1836 it had sunk to 
110,000.* It is obvious, therefore, 
that making every allowance for ex- 
aggerated statements, the number 
of deaths far exceeds that of births; 
and that sooner or later the race will 
become extinct, and this interesting 
people will ultimately disappear from 
the globe, like those strange animals, 
concerning whose history geologists 
are so much interested. 

If we -investigate with a moderate 
degree of care the causes of this wee 
decrease of population, we will find 
that they are abundantly intelligible 
and obvious. We will specify in the 
first place the partial introduction of 
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fire-arms—we say partial—for, if. the 
supply had corresponded to the demand, 
so that the different chiefs had retained 
the same relative strength, no addi- 
tional stimulus to war would have been 
given. As it happened, the chief whose 
district was most frequented, obtained 
the greatest supply ; and when, in ad- 
dition, he obtained the aid ofa few 
runaway sailors, his power excited 
jealousy, and led to incessant warfare. 
This evil,.from its nature, was only 
temporary, and led to its own cure, y 
the establishment of one superior chief : 
so that, by putting an end to petty war- 
fare, it ultimately proved a benefit both 
to the Society and Sandwich Islands, 
although am suffering and evil was 
encountered during the process. Two 
evils of a far more fatal tendency re- 
main to be noticed—the introduction 
of spirituous liquors and distillation, 
and of disease, the result of licentious 
intercourse; and the combined opera- 
tion of these causes has tainted the 
constitutions, and shortened the days 
of vast numbers. Speaking of the 
Sandwich Islands, Mr. Bishop informs 
us, “that, at the present day, there 
are a large number of childless families 
who have no heir to inherit their little 
property. Perhaps, not one in four of 
the families now existing, have children 
of their own alive. Many have no 
family at all, and a great majority of 
the children born in the islands die 
before they are two years old.” Such 
is a brief view of this painful topic, 
and it is truly mortifying to reflect that 
the visits of civilized men, brought up 
amidst the philosophy and morality of 
the eighteenth century, should prove 
as fatal to the uncivilized tribes, as were 
the swords of Cortez and Pizarro in 
an age of barbarous fanaticism. 

It is, however, pleasing to remem- 
ber, that if our age has its evils, it 
also possesses its advantages—if our 
fathers performed the part of man- 
stealers on the coast of Africa, we 
have emancipated the negro—and if 
South-Sea whalers and runaway con- 
victs have demoralized the islands of 
the Pacific, we have reclaimed the in- 
habitants from idolatry, and placed 
them in such a position of improved 
intellect and morality, that their pro- 
gress in the right direction was certain, 
provided they had been left to them- 
selyes. How these fair hopes have 
been blighted, and the morals, even of 


men emerging from barbarism, have 
been deteriorated by the interference 
of the infidel and the Jesuit, it will be 
instructive to consider, 

But, before entering into any details 
respecting Tahiti, or the Sandwich Is- 
lands, we are desirous of saying a few 
words respecting a work, whose title we 
have mentioned at the commencement of 
this article. The work of Moerenhout 
only merits attention in connection 
with the present question: the author 
a merchant, and at present, we believe, 
residing in Tahiti, can be characterized 
by no other appellation than that of a 
thoroughly unprincipled adventurer. 
This Moerenhout is, we believe, by, 
birth a Belgian. Some time ago he 
went to South America, and carried 
on business at Valparaiso; he after- 
wards settled at Tahiti, and obtain- 
ed the situation of consul for the 
United States. Here, by his own 
account, he sold spirits to the natives, 
interfered in the affairs of the island, 
and in short, proved a pest to everyone 
—and was finally dismissed from the 
American consulate for.breach of trust. 
While in Paris, some years since, he 
published his voyages—and. what was 
worse, he put his name to, the work, 
and by a singular fatality, the title of 
American consul is appended, so that, 
by ponies this title-page, M. Moe- 
renhout has, as it were, constructed 
his own pillory. We now proceed to 
make good our assertions, to which we 
may add, that there is not a page in 
his two volumes, the title-page inclu- 
sive, which does not contain a false- 
hood. 

Moerenhout professes to give a great 
amount of new information .on all 
matters relating to the islands of the 
Pacific: we shall allow him to speak 
for himself. « “ I owe,” says he, “ to 
the singularity of a situation altogether 
peculiar, the advantage of having ob- 
tained information concerning Oceania 
and the Oceanians, which no one could 
accomplish so well as myself—neither 
the navigators, who move from place to 
place—nor the missionaries, on account 
of the prejudices proper to their calling ; 
information, the want of which has ren- 
dered the conduct of the Indians. (he 
means Polynesians) aninexplicable enig- 
ma up to the present day.” —(Preface, 
p- vi.) The mode in which our worthy 
obtained his information respecting the 
mythology of Tahiti is rather curious, 
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namely, in nocturnal conferences with 
an old priest, apparently a concealed 
idolater. After some edifying dis- 
course, Moerenhout assures the priest 
that his national god, Taaroa, and the 
God of the Christians is the same. 
The priest then expresses himself— 
* Ah! why did not your predecessors 
think as you do? We should then 
have retained the religion of our 
fathers ; by modifying it, and correct- 
ing its abuses, we might have preserved 
our old customs and government, and 
not have fallen into the present degra- 
dation, without religion, government, 
or national character—we have ac- 
quired all the vices of foreigners, 
without adopting their virtues, or re- 
taining our own. My friend, what a 
wound have you re-opened, into what 
a state has my country fallen? O, 
Otaiti—alas! alas! alas!” It is need- 
less to say that no Polynesian that ever 
lived would speak or think in this 
style—it is clearly, neither the compo- 
sition of the priest, nor even of Moe- 
renhout, but of some Parisian literary 
artist, who has been employed to get 
up the book—in fact, almost as much 
is admitted in a foot note, the only 
approximation to honesty which we 
have found in the work. The narra- 
tion is concluded by the following 
statement :—* It is to him (the priest) 
that I owe all the traditions relating 
to cosmogony: it is he who is my 
authority and guarantee for all the 
following details, concerning the con- 
dition of the people at the time of 
the discovery, and concerning what 
they may have been at more remote 
periods.—(Vol. i. p. 394.) 

Having stated M renhout’s preten- 
sions, and in his own language, we 
have no hesitation in asserting in the 
most unqualified manner, that his whole 
work is a tissue of deliberate false- 
hoods. The truth is, that all that he 
has told of the manners, customs, and 
history of Tahiti is stolen from Ellis’s 
Polynesian Researches. Sometimes 
entire sentences are translated—and 
everywhere a little attention enables 
one to restore the pillaged property to 
its lawful owner. On comparing the 
two works together, (Ellis and Moeren- 
hout,) we found, under every head, that 
this writer had borrowed from the work 
of the English missionary. On look- 
ing over Moerenhout’s remarks on the 
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language, we sought as usual in Ellis, 
but this time our search was fruitless ; 
it occurred, however, that the infor- 
mation was not new to us, and fortu- 
nately, we had a Polynesian grammar 
published in Tahiti, by the missiona- 
ries, as far back as 1823, and here at 
once we found the source whence 
the information had been derived. 
Every remark is taken from the gram- 
mar—nay, by a strange negligence, 
the very same words and phrases are 
given as illustrations. e confess, 
any thing like honour on the part of 
Moerenhout would be an anomaly in 
his character; if we could not vindi- 
cate his honesty in a single instance, 
we have no desire to rob him of the 
palm of consistency. We must, how- 
ever, mention that there are a few 
Tahitian ballads, relating to mytho- 
logical subjects, which we have not 
been able to find in any other work. 
We will venture, however, to conjec- 
ture whence they came. In the first 
place, M. Moerenhout will say he got 
them, at the midnight hour, from his 
old priest ; and we, on our parts, have 
a hypothesis of our own. In these 
ballads of our Tahitian Chatterton, 
we observe that the orthography, with 
insignificant exceptions, is thatinvented 
by the English missionaries, and con- 
sequently different from what a French- 
man would adopt. One of the Tahi- 
tian missiouaries, the Rev. Mr. Ors- 
mond, has bestowed much attention in 
the collecting of the old traditions. 
Moerenhout mentions, in several parts 
of his work, Mr. Orsmond as a person 
with whom he was acquainted. They 
are, therefore, in our opinion, the un- 
acknowledged treasures of Mr. Ors- 
mond. If it turns out that we are 
mistaken, we have this consolation, 
that we have done Moerenhout’s cha- 
racter no wrong. 

We have a few remarks further to 
offer concerning this work. Vices, 
like misfortunes, seldom come sin- 
gle; and to falsehood Moerenhout 
adds malignity. He has not merely 
appropriated the labours of another 
out of vanity and self-love: he has 
written to malign the very men to 
whom he is indebted for every thing 
he knows respecting Polynesia. The 
revolting calumnies which he has in- 
vented against the Protestant mission- 
aries iy ree some notice. The tol- 
lowing description of an annual reli- 
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gious meéting, held in Tahiti, will 
give an idea of the malignity of his 
character. In the morning the 
missionaries passed him au grand 
galop. There are few countries in 
which horses are of less value than 
Tahiti; the meeting was an annual 
one, and all the missionaries would be 
present, that is, between fourteen and 
sixteen men. We never knew that 
the island d so many horses. 
Moerenhout might as well have talked 
of navigating the sands of Africa in a 
steam-boat. The object of the meet- 
ing was to explain to the natives that 
since the people of England had ex- 
_ so much money for their wel- 
» they should now contribute some- 
thing for themselyes. Moerenhout 
tells us the subscriptions did not go 
on, and the affair of the subscriptions 
ended as it had commenced, with a 
prayer (y. i. p. 241). This, accord- 
ing to Moerenhout, was in 1829; un- 
fortunately, we have no records of 
that year to appeal to; but we know 
that, on one occasion, his late majesty, 
George the Fourth, ordered this na- 
tive contribution to be admitted duty 
free, which was esteemed equivalent 
to a donation of four hundred pounds, 
The following quotation will afford a 
very good illustration of Moerenhout’s 
character. It has often struck us as 
a remarkable peculiarity, that no 
French writer can touch upon the 
subject of Tahiti without reverting to 
Cyprus, Cytherea, and the peculiar 
train of ideas associated with these 
places. Nor is Moerenhout, or the 
rson he employed to get up his 
k, deficient in this respect. Every 
one has heard of the infamous Arreoy 
society, which formerly existed in the 
Society islands. What a mind can 
that man have, who could write as 
follows ? “ These songs called to mind 
those of the ancient Arreoys of Otaiti, 
during the brilliant festivals which 
they celebrated in the bye-gone days 
of their glorious independence” (v. i. 
p- 96). We shall say no more con- 
cerning Moerenhout for the present, 
except to remark that he has been the 
fitting associate of the Romish priests, 
and the bitter calumniator of the Pro- 
testant missionaries. Of these calum- 
nies we are certain, after what we 
have stated, we need only say they are 
false, and that the counter statements 
of honourable men, like Captains Gam- 
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bier, Waldegrave, and Fitzroy, and of 
Mr. Darwin, are of themselves vindi- 
cation enough. 

We shall now proceed to give an 
account of the French doings in Poly- 
nesia, at the same time availing our- 
selves of such collateral topics as illus. 
trate the character of the Jesuits and 
the objects of the French king, in 
affording them such powerful support. 
There is one circumstance of remark- 
able meanness in this transaction ; we 
allude to the intrusion of the Romish 
priests upon a field which had been pre- 
occupied by others for upwards of forty 
years. The interest attached to Tahiti 
ever since the brilliant voyages of Cooke, 
were shared by some pious and benevo- 
lent individuals, and by their efforts 
Protestant missionaries were sent out 
in 1796. The attempt was made on 
a great scale, and a ship was sent out 
to effect establishments on several of 
the groups, but the Tahitian was the 
only one which survived. The com- 
mander of the vessel, Captain Wilson, 
who tendered his gratuitous services 
on the occasion, was in every way a 
remarkable man, whose previous his- 
tory possessed all the interest of a ro- 
mance. The missionaries laboured in 
vain for fifteen tedious years, often 
despairing, their exertions unregarded, 
and the island ruined by vice, and dis- 
tracted by incessant wars and murders. 
At last, however, about 1813, their 
labours met with an abundant recom- 
pense; and, in a few years, Chris- 
tianity prevailed, not only in Tahiti, 
but also in all the islands of the 
Georgian and Society groups. We 
may, therefore, briefly state some of 
the more important changes which 
have been effected. This we shall do 
with but few comments; for if, on 
the one hand, we cannot approve of 
the bad taste with which friends some- 
times speak and write, far less can we 
approve of the irreligious and bigoted 
manner in which the subject is dis- 
cussed, especially by those who know 
least about it, for bigotry is but ano- 
ther name for wilful ignorance. The 
changes, or rather benefits, for in this 
instance the words are synonymous, 
were of two kinds; in some, every 
individual in the nation participated, 
and others were necessarily more li- 
mited. We believe every one will 
agree that the abolition of infanticide, 
and of human sacrifices, were unmin- 
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gled good. The abolition of the tabu, 
which prevented men and women from 
eating together, removed a powerful 
obstacle to domestic happiness; and 
the abolition of idolatry emancipated 
the mind from much superstition, and 
every one will rejoice in the downfall 
of the Arreoy institution. The change 
was not limited to abandoning what was 
bad ; it also consisted in adopting what 
is good. Wars ceased, and all acknow- 
ledged their sovereign ; education was 
introduced, and many hundreds were 
taught to read and write, and very 
many of the Tahitians gave every evi- 
dence of sincerity that the most scepti- 
cal could desire. One honourable fea- 
ture of the affair is; that it was free 
from compulsion, and the effect of ar- 
ee and entreaty, and a blameless 
ife on the part of the teachers. We 
had no jugglery or lying miracles—no 
frauds practised on the simplicity of 
the natives. It is also to be observed 
that nothing was done to debase the 
intellect ; no rosaries, crucifixes, or 
images ; no attempt made against the 
national independence, by bringing 
their consciences under the tutelage 
of an Italian priest. The Bible was 
translated and printed, and with 
that confidence becoming Protestants, 
placed fearlessly in the hands of all. 
How different the measures of the 
Romish polytheism! In Mexico, some 
years after the conquest, an old priest 
writes home that he has almost for- 
gotten his native tongue, from his long 
residence among the Indians, that he 
had baptized we do not know how 
many thousands, and ending by a re- 
quest that they would send him a book 
called the Bible, for he had none, and 
could not procure one in the country. 
Nor was this all; the people were not 
only improved in morals but in indus- 
try, and of course in amount of com- 
forts and enjoyments of life ; and had 
they been left free from foreign inter- 
ference, their progress would have 
been in the right direction. We have 
now, however, to look to another 
series of events, in a moral point of 
view, most disastrous to the whole 
Polynesian race. 
For several years past, the French 
nee of Louis Philippe, aided 
y the Romish priesthood, have been 
persevering in their endeavours to ob- 
tain a political ascendancy in the Pa. 
cific; and had this been done in an 
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,open and manly way, our remarks 
“might have been brief ; we shall, how- 
ever, as the matter stands, enter into 
some detail. We must, in the first 
place, allude to a law which has ex- 
isted in Tahiti, and also, we believe; in 
the Sandwich islands, that no fo- 
reigner is allowed to take up his per- 
manent residence, unless a obtain 
permission from the constituted au- 
thorities. The object of this law 
enacted long before the intrusion of the 
Romish priests, was to abate a nui- 
sance of a different kind, and to pre- 
vent the settlement of runaway con- 
victs or sailors in the islands, to the 
detriment of all morality, and had no 
prospective bearing upon the Jesuits. 
In 1836, two Romish priests at- 
tempted to settle in Tahiti, and the 
manner in which these incendiaries 
sneaked into the country is quite cha- 
racteristic. They did not land at the 
usual anchorage, but on the opposite 
side of the island. This proceeding 
being in contravention of a long- 
standing law of the island, by which no 
master or commander of a vessel is 
allowed to land any passenger without 
a special permission from the queen 
and governors, the strangers were de- 
sired to leave the island; and upon 
their obstinate refusal, they were 
conveyed back to their vessel, without 
the slightest injury to their persons or 
property. Now, mall this, which we 
have quoted from the organ of the 
London Missionary Society; there was 
certainly nothing that could offend 
France; it was precisely what the 
French government would have done, 
if an English Protestant preacher had 
landed at Calais without a passport, 
and commenced teaching the inhabi- 
tants. Here we must interrupt our 
narrative for a moment, to offer a 
well-meant piece of rebuke to the di- 
rectors of the London Missionary 
Society. These respected and bene- 
volent persons must be in full posses- 
sion of all the details of the case, and 
why do they injure their cause by only 
dealing in general statements? What 
we require of them is that they pub- 
lish a complete and minute statement 
of every fact bearing upon the case. If 
Moerenhout sold spirits, why not sa pas 
They surely can give the names of the 
Bomish priests; they can tell if any 
of them were English or Irish, and 
many other things which we wish 
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to know; and they cannot have 
a better model for such statements 
than that afforded by the Ame- 
rican missionaries in the Sandwich 
islands. The tenor of this article 
will be, we trust, accepted as sufficient 
evidence that nothing but friendship 
to their causé, and a love of our com- 
mon Protestantism, has prompted us 
to request that they should break 
through this over-fastidious Christian 
delicacy. In the absence of such offi- 
cial information, we must avail our- 
selves of the honest and plain-spoken 
statement of the Rev. Dr. Lam 

then residing at Sidney, and conse- 

uently in a position where correct in- 

ormation could be obtained. Accord- 

ing to the account of this honest man, 

two French Roman Catholic priests 

landed clandestinely on the Island of 
Tahiti, with the view of propagating 

among the Protestant natives of the 

island the errors of popery. They had 

come in a small schooner from Gam- 

bier’s Island, where a Roman Catholic 

mission had been established, and after 

traversing the south-western side of 
Tahiti, proclaiming that they were the 

only teachers of the truth, and that the 

Protestant missionaries were false 

teachers (in proof of which they 

alleged the astounding fact of the 

latter being married), they were re- 
ceived and accommodated in a cottage 

on the premises of M. J. A. Moeren- 
hout, American consul, a Belgian we 
believe by birth, ‘and a Roman Catho- 
lic by profession. To this indivi- 
dual, and to the two priests whom he 
took under his protection it was inti- 
mated by the Queen of Tahiti, who 
was apprehensive of disquiet and dis- 
turbance from the character and 
machinations of the priests, that the 
latter must leave the island by the 
schooner in which they had arrived ; 
and Moerenhout and the priests hav- 
ing refused obedience, they were fur- 
nished with a copy of one of the 
Tahitian laws, enacted years before, 
which prohibited the residence of any 
foreigners in the island without the 
express permission of the government. 
The two priests having expressed their 
determination to sit violently, as they 
say in Scotland, notwithstanding this 
communication, and having accord- 
ingly locked themselves up in their 
cottage, a posse of Tahitian consta- 
bles were sent under the direction of 


one of the district judges, who was 
present to protect the priests from 
personal violence, to compel them to 
embark on board the schooner which 
was ready for sea. Finding the door 
locked from within, the constables 
lifted up the rafters of the roof of the 
house from the wallplate, and spring- 
ing over the wall, opened the door 
from within. One of the priests find. 
ing resistance no longer practicable, 
walked down to the canoe that was 
waiting for him; the other refusing 
to move, was lifted up as gently as pos- 
sible by the natives, and placed in the 
canoe with all their property, androwed 
off to the schooner. With respect to 
Moerenhout, Dr. Lang informs us that 
he had written most impertinently to 
the queen, whose authority he pretended 
to set at nought, on the ground of her 
being under the influence of Mr. 
Pritchard, now British consul, who 
had formerly been a Protestant mis- 
sionary on the island. As a proof, 
however, of the manner in which this 
individual's conduct throughout the 
whole affair was viewed by the Ame- 
rican government, the circumstances 
of the case were no sooner made 
known to the President, than Moeren- 
hout was dismissed from his consulate. 
The next step in this history is a 
curious one. Moerenhout, while yet 
American consul, actually sent a re- 
monstrance to the French govern- 
ment; that is, he was guilty of a 
breach of the most sacred trust, inas- 
much as any such memorial should 
have been forwarded in the first in- 
stance to the government of the 
United States. Of course we do not 
know its contents; but they would 
be out of harmony with the charac- 
ter of this individual if they were 
true. The piety of Louis Philippe, 
however, was offended, and Captain 
Du Petit Thouars was dispatched to 
obtain redress, and the conduct of 
this officer was sufficiently disgusting. 
The French captain, instead of treat- 
ing with the native authorities at once, 
put himself in connection with the 
grog dealer, Moerenhout, who was at 
the same time consul for the United 
States and secret agent for France. 
The consequence of this dishonourable 
conference was, a demand for an 
apology and for the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars as a fine for the conduct 
of the queen in dismissing the priests. 
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Unless this was- done, the valiant Du 
Petit Thouars threatened to batter 
down the town of Matavai, and 
establish a creature of Moerenhout’s 
as sovereign. What follows is honour- 
able to Englishmen: the unfortunate 
Tahitians had no money, but the sum 
was advanced by three British subjects, 
Mr. Pritchard, the British consul, 
Dr. Vaughan, and Mr. Bicknell, the 
son of one of the missionaries. We 
feel curious to know what became of 
this and other sums extorted from the 
Polynesians. Did it go to the French 
exchequer, or was it absorbed by that 
money-getting polypus, La Fayette’s 
Utopia, and the best of all possible 
republics, Louis Philippe ? 

Disgrace is progressive, and like vir- 
tue, advances gradually to perfection. 
Du Petit Thouars arrived at Tahiti 
in August, 1838, and in April, 1839, 
the French frigate, L’ Artemise, Captain 
La Place, visited the islands. This 
ship had sustained some damage from 
striking on a coral reef, and nearly 
three months were occupied in its 
repair. During all this time the un- 
suspecting Tahitians afforded the most 
generous and unsuspecting aid to the 
distressed crew. In return for this 
hospitality Captain La Placethreatened 
to Jand five hundred men, and abro- 
gate the government unless the law 
under which priests were excluded 
was repealed. The hapless Tahitians 
had no alternative, and of course sub- 
mitted, and since then Jesuits and 
runaway convicts may find an asylum 
in Tahiti. Inthe meanwhile Moeren- 
hout, now French consul, like an ob- 
scene fowl, was busy at the work 
of demoralization, inundating the un- 
happy land with floods of brandy. It 
is astonishing to contemplate the want 
of tact and common decency on the 
part of the French and their ecclesi- 
astical impostors. In May, 1842, the 
French ship of war L’Aube, Captain 
Dubuset, visited the islands, and the 
parable of the wolf and the lamb was 
again exhibited. A short time pre- 
viously the captain of a French whaler 
had been guilty of drunkenness and 
riot, for which, as in any civilized 
country, he was put in confinement. 
To punish a drunken rioter touched 
French honour, and the poor queen 
was subjected to the humiliation of 
being compelled to dismiss her po- 
lice force by the order of Cap- 
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tain Dubuset. Alas, for French chi- 
.valry! such things were enough to 
make the gallant De Foix, if come to 
life again, ashamed of his country. 
We must now come to the climax 
of these iniquities and the crowning 
exploit of Du Petit Thouars ; and we 
may venture to assert that the odious 
combination of obscenity and false- 
hood, priestcraft and infidelity, is a 
disgrace to a nation calling itself 
civilized. But the iniquities of Du 
Petit Thouars were preceded by an 
appropriate prelude by the French con- 
sul, Moerenhout. This person, some 
months before the arrival of the French 
frigate, and apparently in anticipation 
of that event, and when the queen was 
absent from the island, endeavoured 
to prevail upon the chiefs to sign a 
letter surrendering the sovereignty 
of Tahiti to Louis Philippe. The 
deceived chiefs afterwards declared 
that they were not aware of the con- 
sequences of this act, and immedi- 
ately retracted it on the representation 
of the other chiefs. The queen her- 
self, in letters to the Queen of England 
and to the President of the United 
States, declared that she had been 
deceived by Moerenhout, and that she 
had taken no part in an act which 
went to deprive her of her sovereignty, 
and that she relied upon the support 
of these friendly powers. After this 
fraud Du Petit Thouars arrived in 
September 1842; and we have now 
to record acts which would have ca- 
shiered any English officer, and have 
permanently expelled him from all 
correct and moral society. For some 
days after the arrival of our buccaneer 
all was quiet, and many professions of 
peace were made on the part of the 
French. The queen and princi 
chiefs were then requested to visit 
the frigate, that the commander might 
pay his respects to them, and of course 
it was understood that his visit was of 
a friendly nature. The poor queen 
however was in hourly expectation of 
her confinement, of which Du Petit 
Thouars appears to have taken un- 
manly advantage ; and it will hereafter 
be seen that under any circumstances 
this officer was no fitting society for 
a modest woman. The mingled cow- 
ardice and meanness of what fol- 
lowed requires no comment. In the 
evening the British and American 
consuls received an official document 
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stating the differences that existed 
between the Tahitian and French go- 
vernments, which would probably lead 
to hostilities ; and all French, British, 
and American subjects were therefore 
warned to take means for securing 
their persons and property. 

Beforethe queen or her friends could 
be consulted, or the day appointed had 
arrived, the French admiral had settled 
the affair by means of fraud and false- 
hood, equal to any thing to be found in 
the memoirs of his countryman Vidocq. 
A secret meeting was held during the 
night, at which four chiefs attended, 
and a document was signed by them 
resigning the sovereignty of the island 
to the French king. Next morning, 
the queen was required to sign this act 
of abdication within twenty-four hours, 
or to pay a fine of ten thousand dol- 
lars. But a sad experience had taught 
the islanders the terrific power of 
France, and had rendered her very 
name odious among them. The queen 
declared she would rather die than 
subscribe to this swindling document ; 
and although in a situation whose de- 
licacy would have called for some for- 
bearance and courtesy on the part of 
agentleman, Admiral Du Petit Thou- 
ars was inexorable; and as the mo- 
ney could not be procured, she affixed 
her signature just one hour before the 
firing was tocommence. The follow- 
ing account of this transaction, ex- 
tracted from a letter from Tahiti, 
which was published in The Times 
of March 29, deserves to be quoted :— 
« The French commander sent an emis- 
sary to the queen, declaring that if 
the money was not paid within twenty- 
four hours, he would bombard the 
island, and destroy every thing. The 
queen positively deelared she would 
sooner die trusting in God than pay 
this extortion, and a council of the 
chiefs was held to decide on the best 
means of defence. The next morning, 
however, the French landed their ma- 
rines, and demanded the immediate 
Fatification of a treaty (if her majesty 
would not pay the money) placing 
Otahiti, with the whole of the Society 
Islands, under the svi-disant protection 
of France. This the queen, by the 
force and menaces of French bayonets, 
was reluctantly compelled to sign, 
amidst the beating of drums and the 
cheers of the marines and sailors, as if 
it was a voluntary act on the part of 
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the queen and the chiefs, who were, 
and are, all opposed to the treaty, and 
which has been extorted from them by 
main force.” 

No honest man can entertain a doubt 
as to the mode in which Tahiti was 
brought under the supremacy of France, 
It was compulsory in the strictest sense 
of the word; and it is therefore with 
a feeling of humiliation that we have 
to refer to Admiral Du Petit Thouars’s 
official account of the transaction. 
Nothing can better show the opinion 
of the French admiral respecting his 
own conduct than that he has been 
obliged, in order to give a plausible 
statement of these misdeeds, to fill his 
official report with falsehoods of the 
most disgraceful nature. We must 
quote his own words—* Ensuite des 
griefs et reclamations des nos nationaux 
a Otahiti, par la demande d'une in- 
demnité de 10,000 piastres fortes, ré- 
paration facile en égard de l'abondance 
de numeraire dans ce pays.’ We are 
informed that in consequence of wrongs 
complained of by the French subjects 
residing in Tahiti, the sum of ten 
thousand dollars was demanded as an 
easy compensation on account of the 
abundance of money in the island. 
The only French residents we have 
heard of in Tahiti, were Moerenhout 
and his priests. As to any complaint 
from that worthy, there is an antece- 
dent probability of its mendacity ; but 
be that as it may, no complaint has 
ever yet been detailed. As to the 
admiral's assertion respecting the abun- 
dance of money in Tahiti, no man alive 
knows the falsehood of the statement 
better than the man who made it, 
We will only advance the decisive 
evidence of this deliberately-made ac- 
cusation, In 1838, this identical Du 
Petit Thouars visited Tahiti, and de- 
manded a fine of only two thousand 
dollars. The queen was too poor 
to pay it, and the sum was advanced 
on her behalf by three English gentle- 
men, to avert the calamity of the 
islands falling into the hands of the 
Freneh. We shall just quote another 
example of the veracity of this gentle- 
man. Speaking of the submission of 
the island to the French, he adds— 
« C'est de plein gre et spontanément 
gu’ on s‘offert 2 nous.” That is, it 
was surrendered willingly and cheer- 
fully. But enough. 

As it is perfectly just and proper 
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that every detail should be given, we 
have now to refer to another part of 
the admiral’s conduct. One of the 
grievances experienced by the French 
ships visiting Tahiti was the obstruc- 
tions thrown in the way of their licen- 
tious pursuits. We will state this 
charge in the words of one of Du Petit 
Thouar’s officers, in a letter in the 
Journal des Debats, from one who is 
described as an officer of the Reine 
Blanche, and an eye-witness of the 
whole scene—“ The severity of the 
English missionaries is sometimes very 
inopportune, and they were certainly 
the cause of our receiving the visits of 
several of the women; for the admiral 
would not have permitted us to receive 
them on board if the missionaries had 
not ridiculously opposed. This is how 
it happened. The officers, who had 
Janded the day after our arrival, had 
brought back with them three or four 
women to show them the vessel, and 
gratify them with music. In the 
evening the officers invited them to 
dinner, and only sent them back when 
they expressed a wish to that purpose, 
which was rather at a late hour. The 
missionaries, having learned of this 
adventure, wanted to impose a fine 
upon the women for having gone to see 
the ship. On the news of this there 
were great murmurs on board the fri- 
gate. The circumstances were re- 
ported to the admiral, who gave orders 
that the women might come on board 
whenever they pleased. In the even- 
ing, more than a hundred women came 
on board. From that day a crowd of 
women used to come at three o'clock to 
hear the music. The officers invited 
them to dine, and in the evening they 
returned in their canoes.” We need 
not enter into any minute details re- 
specting the nocturnal orgies and re- 
volting debaucheries of Admiral Du 
Petit Thouars and his crew. Suffice 
it to say that the obstructing of them 
was one of the wrongs which led to 
the demand for compensation. If the 
admiral and his crew were not to be 
regarded in the light of people engaged 


* There is something in all this we cannot fathom. 
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in spreading the Romish faith, we 
should not have alluded to this topic; 
but as they were a sort of crusaders— 


‘ Banditti saints disturbing distant 
lands,” 


we may subjoin a few remarks. One 
gratifying circumstance is, that if 
matter of recrimination is sought for, 
we shall find no precedent for the con- 
duct of the French admiral, employed 
in a mission of a religious nature, and 
perfectly aware that the eyes of Europe 
would be directed towards his beha- 
viour. It has been the practice of the 
infidel and the Romanist to scoff at 
the efforts of Christian philanthropists 
to ameliorate the lot of their ignorant 
and barbarous fellow-men; and here 
we have an apt illustration of the mode 
in which these parties conduct them- 
selves in their efforts to spread piety 
and civilization. Middleton's Letter 
was far from exhausting the parallels 
between ancient and modern Roman 
polytheism. The present history af- 
fords an instructive one. Licentious- 
ness and the real presence proceeded 
with equal steps, and the rites of 
Paphos were identified with the pro- 
gress of Popery. It remains only to be 
added that all these transactions have 
met with the full approbation of Louis 
Philippe, who has bestowed on the ad- 
miral the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
We would suggest, that in addition, he 
be created chief of the Arreoys, and 
sent back to Polynesia with a cargo of 
Jesuits. * 

We have thus seen the approved 
mode of obtaining the sovereignty over 
adefenceless people. Priests are smug- 
gled in in opposition to the police re- 
gulations of the country, a French 
agent or consul demoralizes the peo- 
ple by the sale of spirits, the greatest 
crime a European residing among bar- 
barous races can be guilty of. The 
priest and the agent stir up strife, the 
are ordered to quit the country, Fren 
honour is insulted, a frigate arrives, 
demands a fine, calculated on purpose 
to be so high, that it cannot be paid, 


Admiral Du Petit Thouars 


is the son of a brave officer, who fell gloriously at Aboukir, and his uncle was an 


amiable and respected member of the French Institute. 
him as a sample of French naval officers. 


Still, we cannot acce 
We rather suspect that he and Captain 


La Place are not over fastidious, and therefore sometimes useful people, who will 
undertake duties which men of nicer feelings would decline, 
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and as a compensation, the country is 
taken possession of under the sove- 
reignty of France. This general state- 
ment is fully borne out by the conduct 
of the French in the Sandwich Islands, 
a conduct perfectly parallel to that 
pursued in the Society Islands, of 
which we will now give some ac- 
count. 

In arecent number of this magazine, 
inanarticleon Roman Missionaries,* we 

ve an outline of the shameful con- 

uct of the French priests and naval 
officers, in relation to the civil autho- 
rities and Protestant missionaries in 
Owyhee, we have now to add some 
supplementary observations. It will 
be remembered that idolatry, with its 
tabus, was prohibited before any mis- 
sionary had arrived in the Sandwich 
Islands, and solely on the ground, that 
the old religion hindered the progress 
of the nation toward civilization. It 
was a purely utilitarian change, and 
had regard only to the material inter- 
ests of the country. This change, 
however, excited the discontent of 
many, and three unsuccessful rebel- 
lions ensued; hence the worship of 
nn and abstinence from certain 
kinds of food, were as unequivocal evi- 
dences of disloyalty, as the belief in 
the real presence and in the supremacy 
of the pope, were in the days of Eli- 
zabeth and James the First. When 
the Christian, or what is the same 
thing, the Protestant missionaries ar- 
rived from America, they found the 
country without a religion; but in a 
few years, by the efforts of these ad- 
mirable men, a most satisfactory 
change was effected ; multitudes were 
brought to the truth, and the standard 
of morality was raised to a height pre- 
viously unknown. During this a 
tious period every thing proceeded as 
the most benevolent could have wished, 
when the fair bloomings of Christianity 
were nipt by the chilling interference 
of priestly political incendiaries. The 
history of the interference of these 
vicious pests is almost a repetition of 
what happened in Tahiti. In the first 
place, after the usual manner, certain 
priests crept in clandestinely without 
ever requesting permission from the 
constituted authorities. For some 
time they obstinately refused to quit 


the island, a the native autho- 
rities were alarmed at their presence, 
and earnestly urged it. The grounds 
of this anxiety were not unreasonable, 
but founded upon views which in the 
circumstances of the caseaffordeda high 
degree of plausibility. pe gyseenae f 
the details of the Romish ceremonial, 
and comparing it with the Christian 
worship to which they had been accus- 
tomed, the chiefs argued in the follow- 
ing by no means illogical manner :— 
Three rebellions have already taken 
place, and in each instance the rallying 
word has been the tabus and the wor- 
ship of images. This new religion of 
Rome tabus food on certain days, 
and worships dead men’s bones; it is 
a return to our old superstition, and 
will again prove the nucleus of treason 
and insurrection ; as a measure of pre- 
caution, therefore, the departure of the 
priests was insisted on and ultimately 
accomplished. But the unsophisticated 
Sandwich Islanders did not need to re- 
fuse on mere abstract principles, or 
to wait until Gibbon’s prophecy should 
be realized, when New Zealand should 
produce its Hume or Newton; on the 
contrary, Fathers Bachelot, Short and 
Walsh, soon proved by their acts the 
necessity of their banishment, not on 
the grounds of speculative expediency, 
but on the palpable basis of decency 
and morality. 

The greatest curses of the Polyne- 
sian Islands are the unrestricted use of 
ardent spirits, and the ministration to 
the licentious passions of the ships’ 
crews who visit their shores. To pre- 
vent these evils the native government 
prohibited women from visiting the 
ships, and the sale of spirituous liquors. 
In consequence of these salutary re- 
gulations two vested interests were 
greatly injured, and those who profited 
by the abuses were rendered disloyal 
and discontented, we venture to say 
the only discontented parties in the 
country. Of course, worthy Father 
Bachelot required support, and let the 
truth be told in plain English, he iden- 
tified his character with that of the 
brothel-keepersand grog-sellers of Ho- 
nolulu ; and will our readers believe 
it, his banishment, now required by 

ublic decency, was sanctioned by no 
om a personage than Du Petit Thouars. 


* Article on Romish Missionaries in our number for February, p. 221, 
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Lest we should be disbelieved, we shall 


quote his own words :— 


“« Honolulu, July 21, 1837. 

“‘ The undersigned commander of the 
French frigate La Venus, promises in 
the name of M. Bachelot, that he will 
seize the first favourable opportunity 
which offers to quit these islands, and 
go either to Manilla, Lima, Val 


aiso, 
or any civilized part of the wor 


3; and 


in case such a one is not presented, on 
the arrival of the first French man-of- 
war which visits these islands, he shall 
be received on board, in the meantime 
M. Bachelot shall not preach. 


“A. Du Petit TxHovars, 
* Post Captain, commanding French frigate, 
“ La Venus.’ 


Concerning this part of the affair, 
we do not wish to enter into further 
details. Father Bachelot is now no 
more, and we will say nothing to in- 
jure his memory, unless provoked by 
recriminations. 

We have now to follow out the 
arallel between Tahiti and Hawaii. 
n July, 1839, the French frigate 
L’Artemise, captain La Place, arrived 

at Honolulu, the seat of government 
of the Sandwich Islands, under the 
same insolent pretext as was used at 
Tahiti, that French honour had been 
insulted. Here we may express our 
wonder ;—it appears that ninety per 
cent. of the vessels visiting that 
port are English, or American, and 
in no instance has the honour of 
the Union-jack or the star-bespangled 
banner suffered wrong, while the infi- 
nitesimal commercial interést, trading 
under the tricolor, has had its sensi- 
tive glory so frequently tarnished. Of 
the disgraceful and dishonourable pro- 
ceedings to which French honour and 

ro ndism had recourse, the fol- 
wie will be a sufficient illustration. 
Captain La Place enumerates among 
other insults, that the Roman religion 
had been tarnished with ‘the name of 
idolatry, and certain papal priests ex- 
pelled from the island.* We have seen 
that this expulsion was sanctioned by 
Du Petit ‘Thouars himself, how then 
could it be a grievance to France? In 
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his manifesto, the French commander 
requires the government to conform 
to the usages of civilized nations, and 
with an audacity certainly unsurpassed 
he asserts, “‘ there was not even one 
that did not permit in its territory the 
free toleration of all religions.” What 
fatuity could impel a man in Captain 
La Place’s situation, even to utter 
such a shameful untruth as this? In 
his own country, at the present day, 
free toleration does not exist, and the 
French government itself makes no 
unfrequent practice of expelling reli- 
gious teachers, on the very same 
grounds on which the government of 
the Sandwich Islands acted. A pre- 
eedent for the expulsion of Father 
Bachelot from Honolulu, was afforded 
by the expulsion of the Trappists of 
La Meilleraye in 1830, and penal laws 
against the Jesuits are still unrepealed 
in France, while that power is forci 
these unwelcome guests upon the unof- 
fending Polynesians. 

What follows is still more astound- 
ing ; after proclaiming universal tole- 
ration with singular baseness and ef- 
frontery, he turns round to insult the 
Protestant faith, the religion of the 
islands, in the persons of its teachers. 
La Place, at the time he issued his 
manifesto, also addressed a letter to 
the American consul, at Oahu, where, 
after warning him of the probability 
that hostilities would commence, and 
offering American citizens an asylum 
on board his ship, he subjoins the fol- 
lowing insolent restriction, to which 
we invite, in an especial manner, our 
reader's attention :—“ I do not include 
in this class the individuals” (that is 
American citizens) “who, although 
bornit is said in the United States, make 
a part of the Protestant clergy of the 
chief of this archipelago, direct his coun- 
sels, influence his conduct, and are the 
true authors of the insults given by 
him to France. For me, they com- 
pose a part of the native population, 
and must undergo the appy con- 
sequences of a war which they shall 
have brought upon this country.” We 
shall not allude to the insult rendered 


* With respect to the charge of idolatry, we may mention that in Ceylon a few 


years since, the idolatry of the Romanists appear 


too gross for the Buddhists of 


that island, and “ induced them to prohibit or modify some of their public — 
sions, which were too obviously of heathen origin,”—See Annual Report of Ames 
rican Board of Foreign Missions, 184], p. 227. 
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to the United States in this chivalrous 
epistle, but merely direct our reader's 
attention to the spirit of bigotry and 

ropagandism with which it is replete. 

he treaty now enforced at the can- 
non’s mouth, deserves to be noted. 
By one of the articles, a site for a 
Roman Catholic church at Honolulu 
is granted, to be ministered by French 
s that is, by political emissaries 

om that nation. Another article is 
truly disgraceful. French brandies 
are to be admitted on paying a duty 
of five per cent. The consequences 
of this article soon became apparent ; 
the French consul, for whose benefit it 
was insisted on, soon obtained a mono- 
poly of the spirit trade, and caused an 
amount of demoralization of which 
few but Captain La Place would care 
to incur the responsibility. We have 
already noticed in the case of Tahiti, 
the strange triumph of popery and li- 
centiousness, and now in that of Hawaii, 
the combined movement of Jesuitism 
and intoxication.* Another demand, 
enforced by the French captain, was 
for 20,000 dollars; and all being con- 
cluded by this act of pillage, unwor- 
thy of a buccaneer, the ship took her 
departure. 

e should have felt happy to have 
concluded here, but after the dissection 
we have made of the conduct of the 
French, however humiliating the task 
may be, we must state as explicitly what 
is known respecting very disgraceful 
conduct which could have been effec- 
tually prevented or censured by the 
English government. By the unhappy 
appointment of Mr. Charlton as British 
consul to the Sandwich Islands, great 
mischief was occasioned by the perse- 
vering opposition which for many 
years he offered to every tendency to- 
ward the moral progress of the is- 
landers. This individual was in some 
respects the Moerenhout of the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the parallel holds 
true to the extent that he was the 
steady partizan of the priests, and the 
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uniform opponent of the Protestant 
missions. Into the details of this me- 
lancholy topic we shall not enter, nor 
shall we comment on the disgraceful 
exhibition of the representative of 
Protestant England performing the 
inglorious part of abetting the inte- 
rests of France and popery. We shall 
only quote a few extracts from the 
very interesting work of Mr. Jarves, 
in the hope of éxciting inquiry, and 
directing attention to the subject. 
Mr. Jarves is an American, and a man 
of literary acquirements; he resided 
for four years in the Sandwich Islands 
in quest of health; he arrived preju- 
diced against the missionaries, and still 
differs from them in religious opinions, 
but bears ample testimony to the value 
of their labours. The following quo- 
tation is from Mr. Jarves :— “ But 
those low men,” (the profligate Euro- 
peans and Americans,) “ who formerly 
held unlimited influence over the chiefs, 
formed the nucleus of a party—men 
whose interests and sensuality were 
curtailed by the increasing civilization. 
At their head now appeared the English 
consul. In the selection of this indi- 
vidual, the government, for its own 
credit, has been most unfortunate. So 
popular had Vancouver and Lord 
Byron made that nation, that an offi- 
cial agent of generous sentiments and 
general intelligence might have secured 
an influence which would have has- 
tened the progress of civilization, and 
conferred honour upon himself. But 
this man was of an irritable tempera- 
ment, profligate habits, and moderate 
abilities. His character for mendacity 
soon became proverbial throughout 
the nation, and he was considered a 
repreach to his own countrymen by 
those who had ar opportunity of know- 
ing him.”—Jarves, p. 245. Failing 
in defeating the progress of the Ame- 
rican mission at this period, he pro- 
claimed it his intention to divide the 
nation, and create a rival religion, by 
the introduction of English Roman 


* No sooner had this treaty been concluded, than the French consul (M. Duboit 
we believe) imported a cargo of spirits from Valparaiso; the same vessel brought 


the Bishop of Nilopolis, M. Maigret and two other priests. 


On the arrival of the 


liquor, Father Walsh, a man of low habits and violent temper, encouraged its 


use both PE peenert and example. 
(Jarves, p. 


In the Sandwich Islands the term palani 
ignifies brandy, a papist, or Frenchman. 


So deep has the sense of 


si 
wrong sunk into the heart of the nation, that children, when quarrelling, use it 


towards each* other as a term of reproach. 
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Catholic priests."—-p. 247.. When the 
chiefs proposed to enact regulations, 
restricting the sale of ardent spirits, 
“ the vengeance of the British go- 
vernment was threatened hy the Eng- 
lish consul, if they dared to legislate 
for themselves.”—p. 250. The fol- 
lowing statement is so shocking, that 
an explanation is imperiously de- 
manded ; it is mortal either to the re- 
putation of the narrator or the actor :— 
“Previous to this enactment it had 
been promulgated that Christian mar- 
riage was proper both for man and 
woman; and to put an end to the 
polygamy and polyandry of the natives, 
penalties were enforced for the vicla- 
tion of this statute . . . . Mr. 
Charlton with pompous words endea- 
voured to bully the chiefs ; he declared 
it necessary for all laws passed by them 
to receive the sanction of the king of 
England.” — p. 263. In supporting 
the Romish interest, Mr. Charlton, 
according to Mr. Jarves’s account, 
appears to have acted precisely as he 
would have done, had he, like Moer- 
enhout, been the agent of the obscu- 
rantists of the Tuileries. In 1836, 
when Father Walsh was ordered to 
quit the island, although an objection- 
able person on moral grounds, his 
cause was espoused by Mr. Charlton, 
and subsequently by Lord Edward 
Russell, probably at the consul’s insti- 
gation, In Captain Russell, a gay 
and thoughtless young nobleman, that 
party” (the consul’s) ‘‘found a man 
accessible to their views, and reckless 
of their motives.”—pp. 277, 278, 279. 
Again in 1837 we find the humiliating 
spectacle of the captains of English 
and French men-of-war identifying 
our national flag with the cause of the 
eamarilla of the Tuileries. “ On 
the 7th July, 1837, Captain Belcher, 
of the English surveying ship, Sul- 
phur, influenced altogether by the 
English consul, demanded the release 
of Mr. Short, and threatened, in case 
of refusal, to land him by force.” 


“On the 10th, the French frigate 
Venus, Captain Du Petit Thouars, 
anchored off the port. He united 
with Belcher in a demand for the in- 
stant landing ; this not being obtained, 
a body of marines from the Sulphur 
was sent to the Clementine. Thence es- 
corted by them, the priests proceeded 
to the shore, the commanders of the 


men-of-war attending them to their 
residence.”—p. 284. We shall now 
see thé mode in which Captain Belcher, 
according to Mr. Jarves, treated the 
Protestant missionaries. In conse- 
quence of these events an interview 
took place between the two captains 
and the king. “ The two commanders 
refused to admit the interpretations of 
Mr. Bingham, who had been selected 
by the king for that purpose. Mr. 
Andrews, of the mission, was then 
chosen, with their approbation, and 
Mr. Bingham retired to the opposite 
part of the room. One of the foreign 
officers present crowded him back 
against the wall; upon stepping aside 
to avoid this he received a violent blow 
from a movement of the elbow of the 
individual who so determinedly in- 
sulted him. Another officer drew his 
sword partly from its scabbard, and, 
slipping up to Mr. Bingham, said me- 
nacingly, ‘ Do you see that?’ Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Short, 
Captain Belcher threatened to hang 
Mr. Bingham to the yard-arm of his 
vessel; though better authority re- 
lates that he merely said, if any of his 
men were injured in doing their duty, 
he would be the first man he should 
seize.” —p. 215. 

We have selected these shocking 
accusations, brought forward, not in 
the heat of passion, but by an educated 
man residing on the spot, while some 
of them occurred, in a country where 
the rival parties were ready to detect 
the smallest error of an opponent. 
For the honour of the country, a full 
and uncompromising investigation is 
demanded. We think public attention 
can be beneficially directed to such 
topics, for expressing no opinion on 
the present case, we know that a fear- 
ful amount of crime is committed by 
the adventurers who visit the Pacific ; 
and if one-tenth of what Mr. Jarves 
asserts be true, we trust that govern- 
ment will take proper steps to wipe 
away a national disgrace. 

Before concluding this part of the 
subject, it may be of use to quote an 
example by way of contrast to that 
of the French officers, and we do so 
the more cheerfully, as it is honour- 
able to the government of the United 
States.” At Hawaii, the missionaries 
preached chastity ; and under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel, laws were made 
gainst licentiousness,and especially the 
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intercourse of women with the ship- 
ping, before that time universally car- 
ried on. These laws were vehemently 
opposed by the emissaries of com- 
merce. In one instance, a ship’s crew 
came ashore demanding liquor and 
women. Neither were to be had. 
They returned on board, threatening 
violence, and soon afterwards landed 
again to execute it. The natives 
sent their women to the mountains 
for protection, and after searching 
the town, with fearful oaths and hor- 
rible language, the sailors attacked 
the house of the missionary. Being 
repulsed, the seamen went on board 
the ship and cannonaded the house for 
some time. Several scenes like this 
occurred at different places, in one of 
which a naval officer of the United 
States was concerned. Evidence of 
this is now in the national archives at 
Washington. As the officer was dis- 
graced sufficiently at the time, and has 
Sfelt the effects of his conduct in his 
profession, we will not mention his 
name. (Du Petit Thouars would have 
small chance of promotion in the Ame- 
rican navy.) Matters came to such a 
state, that the United States govern- 
ment despatched the sloop-of-war, 
Vincennes, with a letter to the king, 
concerning the conduct of the Ameri- 
can citizens engaged in these affrays. 
The stand taken by Captain Finch, 
and the example set by him, added to 
the letter of the president, checked 
and humbled the violence of the rio- 
ters. At the same time the American 
board published the names of the 
traders and masters of vessels engaged 
in the riots, and also of the American 
merchants who persisted in sending 
into that country the prohibited car- 
goes. This completed the triumph of 
the efforts of the natives after good 
order and morals, and in a few years 
the Sandwich Islands were perhaps 
the most temperate colony in the 
globe.* 

It will now be necessary that we 
should investigate the causes and ulti- 
mate tendency of these proceedings, 
and the light in which they should 
be regarded by Protestants, the friends 
of civil and religious liberty. In a 
case including so many iniquities, it 
is perhaps unnecessary to say any 


* North American Review, July, 1842, 


thing of a question of good taste and 
gentlemanly feeling which would be 
thrown away upon the parties con- 
cerned. We might however inquire 
why the French priests have selected 
two groups of islands, already Chris- 
tian and improving ;—there were 
surely abundance of unoccupied hea- 
then tribes on which they might try 
the effects of their religion, and en- 
deavour, by honourable means, to ex- 
cel their rivals. The London Mis- 
sionary Society has laboured for the 
welfare of Tahiti for more than thirty 
years, and expended upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds in its benevolent 
and most prosperous exertions to dif- 
fuse the blessings of the religion of 
the Bible through the Society islands. 
The state of society in the Sandwich 
Islands was such as could not but be 
contemplated with pleasure, not mere- 
ly by a Christian, but by any one who 
had a heart to be pleased with the 
welfare of his fellow-men. The fol- 
lowing statement, taken from a source 
which no one will accuse of bigotry in 
such matters, affords a condensed view 
of what this fine group of islands 
owe to the labours of the Christian 
missionary. 

“In May, 1840, twenty years after 
the missionaries landed at the islands, 
there were in the whole group, nine- 
teen native churches, numbering 18,450 
communicants of good standing. Up- 
wards of 800 natives have died in full 
communion and profession of faith. 
There were nearly 6,000 baptized chil- 
dren; and during the year 1840, there 
were 12,000 Christian marriages and 
1,700 baptisms. There were 200 
common schools, with 14,000 scholars, 
of whom 10,000 are able to read. 
Besides these common schools, there is 
a seminary for the instruction of native 
preachers, and alarge number of board- 
ing-schools both for boys and girls. 
These schools all owe their institution 
to the missionaries, and are either 
taught by the missionaries, or by 
persons educated under their care. 
Printing in the Hawaian language is 
extensively done. It was begun by 
the missionaries, and is still carried 
on under the care and patronage of 
the American board. During the 
year 1840, there were printed and 


t¢ Ibid, July, 1842, p. 194, 
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bound in that language, upwards of 
100,000 copies of books treating upon 
all subjects; arithmetic, geography, 
general knowledge and science, the 
general laws and local regulations of 
the government, as well as the Scrip- 
tures, and works more strictly theo- 
logical. Several stone meeting-houses 
have been built by the natives, and 
ood houses are common. Roads and 
ridges are fast improving. A con- 
stitution and a complete code of laws 
are preparing under the superinten- 
dence of an American gentleman, who 
was formerly a missionary, but re- 
signed his office, in order that the 
mission might be entirely disconnected 
from the civil power.” We may now 
ask what right has France, with her 
infidel officers and intriguing priests, 
to disturb and interrupt the steady 
progress of the Gospel of morality, 
civilization, and commerce, among 
the most interesting and improvable 
of the Oceanic family ? The commer- 
cial interests of France in the Pacific 
are contemptible compared with those 
of England and America. And by 
what strange inversion of morality is 
it that France is incessantly insulted, 
while England and America have never 
complained of the native governments, 
but on the contrary, the latter has 
condemned the disgraceful conduct 
of its own subjects? However, 
such things may be overdone, and 
the vile associations with which the 
spread of Romanism in Polynesia is 
now irretrievably connected, may be 
rendered a powerful weapon in the 
hands of Protestants. 
The matter may be viewed in ano- 
ther and very important light. Ori- 
ginally the priests were expelled from 
Tahiti and Hawaii, ia virtue of a law 
which permitted no one to settle on the 
islands without the permission of the 
government. Now, not to speak of the 
absurdity of the interference of the 
French in this matter (the interference 
of a government which punishes any 
twenty Protestants who dare to hold a 
prayer meeting), one should think that 
when toleration for popery was secured 
all cause of complaint was removed. 
Had the priests been then left to make 
the best of their cause we should have 
thought little of the matter, and felt 
no fear for the result, a healthy, and 
intellectual, and scriptural faith would 


infallibly have carried the day against 
the idle superstitions of our modern 
polytheism. But an attack was made 
on the liberty of conscience, when the 
influence of a government of thirty 
millions of men was thrown intothe one 
scale, while the other contained only 
the contributions and influence of an 
humble Christian association. The 
harassing vexations to which the 
native government were exposed, the 
pillaging of their resourees, the forcing 
upon them of immoral and ruinous 
practices, as in the compulsory intro- 
duction of brandy, and the insults 
offered to the American missionaries 
in Hawaii were all so many efforts to 
ruin their labours, and to encourage 
the intrigues of their opponents. 
There is another grave coasidera- 
tion connected with this subject well 
deserving our notice. Nothing is 
more certain than that the population 
of the Polynesian regions has been 
diminishing with a fearfully rapid ratio. 
The present inhabitants of Tahiti and 
Rimeo amount to about twelve thou- 
sand, or nearly aseventieth of what their 
population was in the time of Cook. 
It is certain that this progress towards 
extinction, whose rapid approach had 
alarmed even the natives themselves, 
received a check when they embraced 
Christianity. For a few years after 
this beneficent event no numerical in- 
crease was apparent, for this obvious 
reason that great numbers of the more 
aged had no families: at last, however, 
the births began to exceed the deaths, 
the population is increasing, and we 
have no hesitation in stating our opi- 
nion that the very existence of those 
nations is owing to the introduction of 
the Gospel among them. The causes 
of extinction, we have already stated, 
were spirituous liquors and vice, the 
one destroyed the existing race, and 
the other rendered the future inex- 
istent. In Tahiti, under the French 
rule, we feareven more than the spread 
of superstition awaits the unfortunate 
race, already Moerenhout, the French 
consul, is letting loose a deluge of in- 
toxicating liquors upon a doomed racey 
and a garrison of two hundred men 
will soon arrive to demoralize the 
islands. In short, the French consul 
and admiral on the one hand, with 
their priests on the other, making this 
irruption upon an inoffensive people 
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reminds us of 'Milton’s account of the 
intrusion of death and sin into the 
primeval abode of our race. 

The causes which have led to these 
strange transactions are not difficult to 
discover. No one will be simple 
enough to believe that piety or reli- 
gious motives actuated the French 
government in these crusades to the 
antipodes. We would as soon expect 
that the Religious Tract Society should 
publish a cheap edition of Volney’s 
Catechism. In fact, it is purely a poli- 
tical speculation in which any other 
form of religion would have been em- 
ployed as readily as the Roman, pro- 
vided it proved itself an equally effica- 
cious instrument to bring about the 
ends sought for. We believe there 
are two objects more particularly 
aimed at; and also that the forcing of 
priests and brandy on the islands of the 
Pacific is only a small part of a very 
comprehensive scheme. One object 
of this propagandism is what may be 
called a dynastic one. We believe 
there is but little attachment to the 
Orleans family in France, while it 
is viewed with rooted aversion by that 
great part of the nation which calls 
itself liberal—and in truth, Louis 
Philippe occupies a lonely position 
more removed from the sympathies of 
his people than Louis the Eighteenth 
and Charles the Tenth. As some 
party is better than none the present 
attempt is to obtain the adhesion of the 
priest party; and of course along with 
it the friendship of Rome and Vienna. 
In this point of view it is strangely 
instructive to take a retrospect of the 
events in France since the reign of 
Charles the Tenth. That unfortunate 
and most foolish prince was driven 
from his throne for attempting a frac- 
tion of what his able successor has 
accomplished. No part of Charles’ 
conduct was more unpopular than his 
devotion to an intolerant and bigoted 
—— and who could have be- 
ieved that a few years could scarcely 
have elapsed before his successor had 
transplanted to the Tuileries vigorous 
shoots of obscurantism from Munich 
and Vienna. 

This system of propagandism is 
equally active in France as in Poly- 
nesia,; and in the former country it 
chiefly manifests itself in hostility to 
the Protestants: and it is a sad retlec- 
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tion that the religious liberties of that 
most respectable part of the nation 
were far safer and better respected 
under Charles the Tenth than under 
Louis Philippe. Since the three days, 
as they are called, the condition of the 
Protestants has been considerably 
deteriorated ; they have been exposed 
to ceaseless annoyances, if they wish to 
build a new place of worship every 
obstruction is offered, and if they ven- 
ture to meet for social worship they 
are fined or imprisoned. One instru- 
ment of oppression has been in opera- 
tion since 1834. A law aimed at poli- 
tical associations was then passed, and 
one of its articles prohibited, under 
the penalty of fine and imprisonment, 
the association of more than twenty 
persons. Two judicious deputies, 
M.M. Roger and Dubois, proposed 
that a clause should be inserted ex- 
cepting religious meetings. Instead of 
adopting this honest and common 
sense suggestion M. Persil, the minis- 
ter of justice, solemnly declared that 
the law did not relate to religious 
meetings ; but the truth is, that ever 
since the enactment came into force it 
hasbeen most unscrupulously employed 
putting down every kind of Protes- 
tant religious association. Not only 
have the religious liberties of the Pro- 
testants been curtailed, but attempts 
have been made to alter the constitu- 
tion of their churches with the view 
of rendering it all but impossible to 
erect new ones. All this is done by a 
government which sends men-of-war 
to the antipodes under the pretext of 
vindicating the rights of conscience. 
There is also another object to be 
gained by this propagandism, as we 
have stated the whole affair is merely 
a political speculation, and indeed this 
is so far from being disavowed, is openly 
and boldly proclaimed, M. de Carne, 
a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and a zealous propagandist, in- 
forms us that the maintenance of Ca- 
tholic influence in the East is insepa- 
rably untted to the influence of France. 
Nor has it been or can it ever be other- 
wise ; the Romish religion is essentially 
political ; its head is the monarch of a 
second-rate kingdom, and its members 
everywhere must profess allegiance to 
an Italian prince as well as to their 
native sovereign, In this respect the 
contrast with Protestant missions is 
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remarkable :. they are merely associa- 
tions of Christians ; they defray their 
own expenses, manage their own affairs, 
and the government takes no cogni- 
zance of their acts, and extends to 
their missionaries no other protection 
than that due to British subjects; 
and further, as each denomination 
supports its own missions, it is suffi. 
ciently obvious that by the very nature 
of the system there can be no political 
intrigues, nor any subserviency to the 
aims of government. On the con- 
trary, the Romish monastic orders 
have ever been employed both by 
France and Spain with political views. 
In Spanish America the conquerors 
destroyed the national spirit and 
ruined the political systems of the 
Indian empires; but the business was 
only half done, until the intellect 
of the natives had been prostrated, 
and the memory of their ancient in- 
dependence effaced by the lessons of 
the priests. It is, however, in Canada, 
while under the French, that this is 
best seen ; for that province, in contact 
with the frontiers of the English co- 
lonies, gave ample scope for the ac- 
tivity and dexterity of the Jesuits. 
During the period we allude to these 
fathers were as essential for the de- 
fence of Canada as its fortifications 
and artillery. The great use of 
the Jesuits was, to bring over the 
Indian tribes to the French alliance, 
to detach as many Indians as possible 
from the English interest. During 
the period we allude to it might be 
said of the worthy fathers what is said 
of the Brahmins of India, that there 
was no mischief or intrigue set agoing 
of which they were not the prime 
movers. Kalm, the intelligent Swedish 
traveller, who visited Canada in 1749, 
describes these propagandists very 
correctly. “ The Jesuits,” he a 
“ are of great use to their king; for 
they are frequently able to persuade 
the Indians to break their treaty with 
the English; make war upon them ; 
to bring their furs to the French; and 
not to permit the English to come 
among them. But there is some 
danger attending these attempts ; for 
when the Indians are in liquor, they 
sometimes kill the missionaries who 
live among them, calling them spies, 
or excusing themselves by saying that 
the brandy had killed them.” In the 
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history of the Jesuits in Canada ‘we 
must say that the accounts published 
b} members of their own order are 
complete tissues of falsehood, even 
when the narrator speaks from per- 
sonal knowledge. We shall give a 
specimen of the Canadian Jesuits, 
Charlevoix, himself a Jesuit; and 
probably residing in Canada at the 
time, gives the following martyrology 
of Father Rasle, who was killed by 
Massachuset’s men: “ Father Charle- 
voix tells us that the Jesuit was shot 
at the foot of the cross along with 
seven Indians, who offered their bodies 
as a protection for his. Thus died 
this kind shepherd, giving his life for 
his sheep; thus was a priest treated 
in his mission at the foot of the cross.” 
This is a specimen of what is to be 
found in every number of Annals of 
the Faith. The following is the cor- 
rect account:—The good father was 
incessantly stirring up the Abenaki 
Indians to make war upon the English. 
When his papers were examined after 
his death, it was found that he was in 
correspondence with M. De Vau- 
dreuil, the governor of Canada, for 
the purpose of raising up trouble to 
the New Englanders. Asto dying at 
the cross, so far from it, he retired 
to his wigwam, and in the first place, 
he endeavoured to kill an English 
captive in the cabin, a boy of fourteen 
years ; he shot him through the thigh, 
and stabbed him in several places; 
although he afterwards recovered. 
An officer forced open the wigwamy, 
and shot the father pede the head, 
We have quoted this as an illustration 
of the occupations of these propa- 
gandists, and the usual character of 
their martyrdoms. The same system 
of unblushing falsehood is in use at 
the present day; and the priests in 
Tahiti write home to their superiors 
for publication after the following 
style:—that the English missionaries 
assemble the people in their chapel, 
and instead of preaching exhibit, by a 
magie lantern, the pope and the Catholic 
priests burning the Protestants in a 
furnace. 

That enormous system of fraud 
and imposture the Propaganda has 
existed in France under various 
forms and with various fortunes 
since 1655. At present it is in 
part supported by government grants, 
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and in part by contributions. The 
income of this association amounted 
in 1841 to about £142,000, collected 
throughout the papal countries. In 
1841 the contribution from Ireland 
amounted to nearly £8,000. Scot- 
land, however, is ina bad case; she 
is fairly in partibus infidelium, and so 
far from contributing, required a 
grant of about one thousand pounds to 
remove the woeful spiritual destitution 
of the descendants of the covenanters. 
That this is a political as well as a 
Romish association is admitted by its 
friends as well as its opponents; and 
under this important fact some very 
serious considerations arise. A vast 
number of missionaries are sent to the 
Mediterranean and to the east, and all 
of course sent from France, and of 
course so many political agents for 
that country. Such being the case, 
we would suggest to our generous but 
mistaken countrymen, whether it is in 
good taste, or consistent with unsullied 
loyalty to contribute along with a 
foreign government for purposes be- 
ond the propagation of religion. It 
8 an to be gulled in this man- 
ner; and why do they, if they wish 


to — their faith, not insist that 


the directors of the plan should reside 
in Dublin, and thus place their loyalty 
beyond suspicion. The occupation of 
Tahiti is an event of no political or 
commercial importance : a more value- 
less colony can scarcely be conceived. 
It is not so with the Sandwich Islands: 
they occupy a midway station between 
China and America; they afford an 
asylum to the South-sea whalers and 
vessels passing between Asia and 
America. It is needless to say that 
their importance will rise yearly, in 
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proportion as the China trade in- 
creases. The occupation of these 
islands by France would, in the event 
of war, give her great influence in the 
Pacific; it would be to her what the 
Mauritius was with respect to the 
Indian Ocean—a nest of privateers. 
The government of the United States 
are aware of the importance of the 
subject, and we suspect their efforts 
will rescue the Sandwich Islands, 
But there is another circumstance 
deserving of notice: it is obvious that 
no Briton can in any way abet the 
efforts of France; he may remain 
inactive, but he cannot exert himself 
against his country. Now, the fol- 
lowing circumstance deserves to be 
remembered: Ireland sends a contri- 
bution of eight thousand pounds - 
annum to the French Propaganda; 
and these funds have furnished and 
sent out Father Short, and Father 
Walsh, both Irishmen, two  inde- 
fatigable agents in the interest of 
France in the Sandwich Islands; or 
in other words, their loyalty to their 
queen, and patriotism towards their 
native land, is as dust in the balance, 
compared with their zeal for the pope, 
or their devotion to the cause of 
France. We shall conclude with a 
single remark—It is possible that the 
doings in Tahiti may bring more harm 
than good to the Roman Catholic cause. 
For many years the dissenters of Eng- 
land and Scotland have been the sup- 
rs of the political claims of the 

omanists. The cause of Tahiti is 
taken up by the dissenters; and may 
not a Protestant re-action in England 
prove too high a price for a triumph 
of popery at the antipodes? 
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FRENCH LITERATURE—COUNT ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


[Tue following brief sketch of the literary life and labours of Count 
Alfred de Vigny, the Editor presents to his readers as an appropriate 
introduction of that distinguished writer to the pages of the DusLin 
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Ir is too much the habit of French 
authors of the day to look to present 

rofit and present applause by descend- 
ing to please the vitiated taste of the 
public, rather than by striving to 
elevate it to a higher and purer stan- 
dard, to secure the gratitude due to 
those who teach an ennobling lesson, 
and that better fame which lights a 
grave. 

The feuilleton novelists have of late, 
by yielding to this taste, so increased 
its demands that it is hard to say what 
may be in future sufficiently spicy to 
create a sensation on the deadened 
palate of the devourers. The daily 
necessity of something striking for 
breakfast, has so caused them to ring 
the changes on the various and most 
revolting modes of breaking the ten 
commandments, that it may be feared 
ere long that no criminal will be found 
sufficiently atrocious to excite interest. 
We may not deny that this kind of 
literature carries with it the tempta- 
tion of gain with little toil and a large 
auditory, as “horrible murders” in 
newspapers are read by a numerous 
class, though scarcely to its instruction 
or advantage. Nor is this fact, taken 
alone and not outliving novelty, a 
proof of merit. Genius must neces- 
sarily find round itself a more cireum- 
scribed circle than belongs to medio- 
erity—the mob which hails the last will 
shout and pass by ; the few who form 
the first will be disciples to dissemi- 
nate the laws of that power which is 
their centre, and like the sun first gilds 
the clouds which envelope it, and then 
disperses them. The feuilleton writer 
may belong to the turf, loiter behind 
the scenes of the opera, live in those 
various crowds which furnish the 
scandalous stories or delicate allusions 
which form his staple commodity. For 
the audience he chooses,reflection would 
be a work of supererogation ; and style 
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is out of the question to a man who 
has passed the day in a whirl, and 
notes down its anecdotes after supper 
and champagne, or selects a heroine* 
in an unhappy class of females to whom 
Parent du Chatelet consecrated a phi- 
lanthropic work, and finds a vocabu- 
lary in Vidocq’s memoirs of theft and 
murder. Study and occasional soli« 
tude are necessary to those who would 
send down a name and a voice along 
with their land’s language. Theanalysis 
of human motive, the fathoming the 
human heart are not to be accom- 
plished at this railroad speed, or where 
two or three novels march forward 
in line like the rank and file of a com- 
pany, with the printer’s devil shouting 
the word of command. The man who 
makes himself a trade, bears lighter 
charge than he who -performs a mis 
sion. Thus, when we find a writer 
who takes the steep path, only because 
it leads to a height where the air is 
pure and the prospect broad, rather 
than gallop along the smooth road to 
the market town, we stop to do him 
homage. Alfred de Vigny is of these ; 
and therefore his style has remained 
polished, and his inspiration pure. 
There is a growing and perilous love 
of biography and description which is 
one of the thorns of celebrity, and 
makes scratches deep and venemous— 
we are infected with it ourselves. It 
is natural to gaze on the likeness of a 
brow where the thought which binds 
us in its spell once had a dwelling. 
There is no incident in a great man’s 
life so small that we would not wish it 
recorded ; nor do we think the life and 
works of aa author can be things apart, 
the one remaining veiled, during the 
dissection of the other. Still it is only 
death which should lay bare and make 
their affinity known, close as we be- 
lieve it to be, and that the stain on the 
page will usually reflect some blot upon 
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the scutcheon ; and even were the pri- 
vate hours of Alfred de Vigny's life 
known to us, we would forbear to 
touch on them, leaving indiscretion to 
his friends or his enemies, neither of 
which dangerous class has as yet, we 
believe, attempted to cast shade over 
them. Thus, when we say, he is of an 
ancient family, born about the begin- 
ning of the present century, his early 
years passed in an old chateau under 
the eye of his mother, who, like those 
of other men who have risen to emi- 
nence, was a woman of high accom- 
plishment and masculine mind; that 
his uncle was shot at Quiberon, and 
that, a soldier himself as his forefathers 
had been, he entered the “ compagnies 
rouges, des mousquetaires” as a boy in 
1814, passing afterwards into the 

arde royale, and thence into an in- 
ears regiment, remaining there till 
he quitted the service on his marriage, 
we hold the information sufficient. As 
to the innocent curiosity which would 
know whether a poet possesses the ex- 
terior set down by imagination, as fit- 
ting case for such high faculty, we 
would willingly gratify it if we could ; 
but the fact that he is fair-haired and 
has aristocratic features must suffice 
here also, for he leads a life of volun- 
tary retirement, and after all one can- 
not catch a poet in the street to da- 
guerreotype him, nor hunt him like a 
wild animal, though truly the rhymes 
which sweep their floods over France 
and England, prove him to be a rare 
one. His first published volume is that 
containing his “ poems.” At an age 
when few young men are inclined to 
study, and in a profession which throws 
barriers in its way, he completed an 
education already severe, of which the 
sciences formed a distinguished part, 
and produced these poems; inspiring 
himself on the old classic authors, and 
the Bible, which throughout his mili- 
tary life was hisconstant companion, or 
drawing on the fresh sources of his own 
mind, as well for matter as for manner. 
The longest of these, Eloa, is in three 
cantos—the personages angels, the 

ure and the fallen—the scene laid in 
ven ; but the poet’s imagination has 
led him far from that of Milton or 
Dante ; he has the merit of avoiding 
to imitate their defects and their 
beauties. We have here no angels 
militant ; no blessed spirits lodged in 
the eyelashes of a celestial bird thus 
made of happy souls, by the process of 
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reward diminished to fractions. His 
heaven is rather a better earth, bask- 
ing in divine smiles. Difficult as was 
the subject, it is treated with origi- 
nality, and the interest sustained 
throughout. There are passages we 
would fain quote; the description of 
Eloa’s flight for instance, when she 
first spreads her wings and, quitting 
her bright home, advances into space 
wondering at the effect of her own 
presence, when her plumes in her pas- 
sage touch a world—* At the hatred 
quenched, the prisoned freed, the exile 
returned.” The whole of the third 
canto is of a beauty which the most 
prosaic of us will acknowledge, and 
prosaic we are grown, perhaps from 
the nature of the commodity which so 
often usurps poetry's name. Indeed, 
to make extracts from all these poems 
would be justice to the author, and a 
task of pleasure to ourselves; and if 
we forbear, it is because compelled by 
want of space to the omission. They 
are not a repetition of the same sound, 
echoed from valley to mountain, from 
mountain to river, distinguishable only 
as each is feebler than the one before, 
but having had onecommon origin. Va- 
rious in form and colouring, solemn, 
graceful, passionate, it is not in a few 
brief lines we can offer them their tri- 
bute due, or call up their images even 
vaguely. The stern and solitary gran- 
deur of “ Moise” mourning before 
heaven over his own mightiness—the 
youngest angel, * Eloa,” pure emana- 
tion of a divine tear, sprung from the 
pity which exaggerated to sin, causes 
her fall—the “* woman taken in adul- 
tery,” saved from a violent death to 
expiate her crime by a more enduring 
agony—the wild vengeance of the 
deserted Spanish bride—and thesailor’s 
love for his graceful and gallant fri- 
gate, which when the combat was nigh 
“ warned him witha peculiar motion" — 
and the despair of the martyr whose 
iron mask maddened his youth and 
tortured his age, and stifles the last 
sighs which it changes to blasphemy, 
while the other martyr, the monk, 
kneels by his side replying to his bitter 
murmur—*’Twas perhaps a king”— 
“The Saviour was God!” and the 
tales of the “ Amans de Montmo- 
rency,” of the lovestronger than death, 
and forgetful of eternity. 

It is strange that the whole of Al- 
fred de Vigny’s works have not been 
translated into English as into other 
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languages, since their merit is acknow- 
ledged in England by all familiar with 
the author’s native tongue. Scott said 
that “ Cinq Mars” had prevented his 
writing a novel with Richelieu for his 
hero. Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, in a 
note to his tragedy, acknowledges a 
debt incurred to the French writer ; 
General Napier has quoted the story of 
« Laurette” from ‘ Servitude et Gran- 
deur Militaires” in his “‘ Lights and Sha- 
dows of Military Life ;” but the works 
have not been published collectively, 
though they would go far to prove the 
mistake of the assertion, which condemns 
all French literature as corrupt in its 
nature, and injurious inits tendency, or 
would force us at least to acknowledge an 
exception. The novel of “Cing Mars,” 
so highly appreciated by Scott, is of 
these volumes the one best known in 
England, though notwithstanding its 
power, and the graphic truth of its 
characters, those which followed may 
claim even higher mention. The struc- 
ture of “ Stello,” and “ Servitude et 
Grandeur Militaires,” is the same or 
nearly the same, and peculiar to their 
author ; but while “ Stello” is fraught 
with the bitterness which comes to 
the lip from a heart revolted by injus- 
tice, and rising up to do it battle, the 
tone of * Scervitude et Grandeur” 
speaks the mournful calm of the man 
resigned to that which is his portion. 
In both there are three tales bearing 
out one idea. In “ Stello” the style 
of these changes according to theepoch 
each recalls. More ornamented and 
elaborate for Louis the Fifteenth’s 
luxurious court, and the story of Gil- 
bert ; graver and more solemn in 
accordance with the puritanic atmos- 
phere which surrounds Kitty Bell; of 
ruder strength to echo the “ terror” 
of 1793. Still the three voices chant 
one dirge.—Stello the poet born under 
a fortunate star, but suffering from 
irritability of nerve and depression of 
spirit, and the impassible and pitiless 

octeur Noir, are the two chief actors, 
their philosophical and critical conver- 
sation broken by the beautiful stories 
which, as we said before, come to illus- 
trate the point on which the book 
turns. 

Between these two personages there 
seems to exist a close affinity, as be- 
tween head and heart ; and inasmuch 
as Stello has often much of the pro- 
fundity of the Docteur Noir, and the 
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Docteur a touch of the quick feeling 
of Stello, we sometimes fancy we are 
‘listening to the various arguments of 
the same person, as we meet him in 
the cold hour of his judgment, or the 
warm one of his credulity. In the 
opening chapter, afflicted and cast 
down, Stello is ready to devote him- 
self for a political opinion, and “write 
in the interest of a sublime form of 
government,” which he is about to de- 
tail to the Docteur Noir, who, to 
guard him from this temptation, as 
from slavery to the fantasies of a party, 
signifes his intention of telling three 
anecdotes having reference to an abso- 
lute monarchy, a constitutional govern. 
ment, and a republic ; and then follow, 
interspersed with the deep reflections 
of Stello, and the acute conclusions of 
his companion, the three stories of the 
Poet Gilbert, who in hunger and 
despair swallowed a key; of Chatter- 
ton, who drank poison; of André 
Chenier, who died on the guillotine ; 
while Stello thus resumes the idea of 
the work—‘ Of these three forms of 
government—the first fears us, the 
second disdains as useless, the third 
hates and would level us, as an aristo- 
cratic superiority.” It shows forth 
as * Moise” had done before, the lack 
of sympathy and fellowship, the neces- 
sary solitude of those who are, as re- 
gards themselves and mankind, beacons 
and rocks, burning amid storms and 
darkness, to warn from the barrenness 
which is their dwelling, and the gulf 
which is around them. We would 
call attention to the fine essays seat- 
tered through the work, on the march 
of revolutions, and their tendency to 
elevate mediocrity; on the perpetual 
ostracism, that bridle which Bacon 
said, keeps men within bounds, “ Na- 
tural to the nameless multitude, bora 
enemy to names;” on the nature and 
mission of the imaginative writer, 
who must stand apart and strive con- 
scientiously, content to bear neglect, 
nay, contempt ; to hear. his power 
questioned and his inability asserted, 
since while elevating the soul he has 
no visible effect on the body; and to 
be thus appreciated even by the sage 
among the nations, as Tasso by Mon- 
taigne, as Homer by Plato. 

We would gladly give an extract 
from the first tale. The sketch of 
Louis the Fifteenth and Trianon, and 
Mademoiselle de Coulanges, the fairest 
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and weakest of the king's mistresses, 
and the repulse received from the mo- 
narch by the Docteur Noir, in return 
for his prayer for Gilbert, who is 
crazed and dying, are admirably 
drawn ; yet we must pass over this 
and even the next story, though Kitty 
Bell is the most beautiful and pure 
creation in modern French literature— 
in our opinion the most ably drawn of 
Alfred de Vigny’s female characters— 
she belongs to that better truth,which, 
according to his own rules given in the 
fine preface “ Sur la verité dans l'art,” 
should chiefly shine in the romance 
writer’s magic circle—simple and not 
silly, devout and yet humble, her only 
fall is to die. To Kitty Bell we will 
return in our mention of the drama of 
Chatterton, drawn by the author from 
his own tale, and, in the impossibility 
of quoting from all, select portions 
from the story of André Chenier, 
guillotined in 1794. His brother, Ma- 
rie Joseph, was unjustly accused of 
having contributed to his ruin, or at 
least of having allowed it. André, in 
a good cause, was violent and enthu- 
siastic, imprudent from self-abnegation 
and straight-forwardness of character. 
Became an adversary of the Jacobins, 
of whom he had been the adherent, it 
was in the course of paper disputes 
that a coolness arose between himself 
and Joseph, who remained their par- 
tisan longer. But it was never more 
than coolness; and while André wrote 
constantly and courageously in the 
name of order and the law, he ex. 
cepted his brother from attacks so 
unguarded, that after the 10th of 
August, when the Journal de Paris, 
as well as its contributors, was pro- 
scribed, the German poet Wieland, 
deeply interested in the fate of this 
oung man, personally unknown to 
him, wrote to ask if he had been 
spared. Retired at a friend’s house 
in Passy, he thence continued to in- 
veigh against the treatment endured 
by the king. He prayed Monsieur de 
Malesherbes that he might share in 
the honour of defending him, and fell 
ill of grief, when he had been mur- 
dered. André and Joseph were re- 
conciled, when, the 6th January, 1794, 
the former was arrested by a party 
who came to seek Madame de Pasto- 
ret, and seized on all found in her 
house as suspected also. Owing to 
these circumstances, his name was pro- 
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bably not inscribed on any list, and he 
might have remained forgotten had 
no attention been called towards him. 
Joseph’s plan on this subject was frus- 
trated by their father’s anxiety, and 
the death of Robespierre, which would 
have set André free, took place but 
two days after he had mounted the 
scaffold. These few lines on André 
Chenier are possibly not superfluous ; 
excepting by literary men he is not 
sufficiently known, even in his own 
country. He was one of the most in- 
teresting of the victims of the Revolu- 
tion, as a genius of high order and a 
noble and gallant young man. The 
pages which follow open the story of 
which he is the hero; the speaker is 
the “ Docteur Noir,” still applying his 
moral cure te his patient Stello :— 


‘* Ninety-four struck by the clock of 
the 18th century, 94, of which every 
minute was blood-stained and fiery. 
The year of terror tolled horribly and 
slowly to the seeming of earth and hea- 
ven, which listened in silence, One 
might have thought that some dread 
power, untangible as a phantom, passed 
and repassed among men, so pallid were 
their faces, so wild their eyes, their 
heads so gathered between their shoul- 
ders, knit as if to hide and defend them. 
Then men moved aside from one ano- 
ther, or met abruptly, like combatants, 
Their salute resembled an attack, their 
* good-day’ an insult, their smile a con- 
vulsion, their dress the tatters of a 
mendicant, their head-gear a rag soaked 
in blood, their meetings popular dis- 
turbances, their families the dens of 
ferocious and mistrustful animals, their 
eloquence the clamour of a market, their 
love a Bohemian orgie, their public ce- 
remonies ill-cumposed Roman tragedies, 
acted on provincial boards, their wars 
migrations of savage and miserable mul-« 
titudes, the names of the time Poissarde 
parodies. But all this was grand, be- 
cause, in the republican rout, if every 
man played for power, each at least cast 
his head on the throw. For this cause 
solely, I shall speak to you of the men 
of this time more gravely than I have 
spoken of the others. If my first lan« 
guage was glittering and perfumed as 
the court sword and hair powder, if the 
second was pedantic and protracted 
like the wig and robes of an alderman, 
I feel that here my speech should be 
strong and brief as the blow of an axe, 
which is drawn back smoking from a 
severed head. Inthe time of which I 
speak reigned democracy. The Decem- 
virs, of whom the first was Robespierre, 
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were about to end their three months’ 
royalty. They had mown down around 
them all ideas opposing that of terror. 
On the scaffold of the Girondins they 
had crushed those of ‘the pure love of 
liberty ;’ on that of the Hebertists those 
of the worship of reason, united with 
mountain and republican obscenity ; on 
the scaffold of Danton, they had cut 
away the last thought of moderation ; 
there remained then, Terror—it gave 
its name to the epoch. The ‘ Comité 
de salut public’ marched freely along 
the high road, widening it with the 
guillotine. Robespierre and Saint Just 
conducted the rolling machine ; the one 
drew it after him acting the high priest’s 
part, the other urged it on playing the 
prophet of the Apocalypse. 


“The Terrorists are of those who have 
often made me turn my eyes away ; now, 
and for you, I fix on them again that 
attentive and patient gaze which nothing 
shall distract from their corpses till we 
have observed every thing there, even to 
the bones of the skeleton, During no 
one year have so many theories been 
invented on the score of these men, as 
in the course of one ove of this (1832), 
because in no epoch have a greater 
number fostered more hope and found 
more probabilities of resembling and 
imitating them. Truly, a time of re- 
volution is most convenient to medio- 
crity. When the ravings of the voice 
stifle the pure expression of thought, 
when height of body is more prized than 
greatness of character—when the ha- 
rangue on the curb-stone silences elo- 
quence at the tribune—when the insults 
of public prints veil momentarily the 
durable wisdom of books—when a street 
scandal makes a petty glory and a petty 
name—when ambitious old age iene 
that it may trick them to listen to the 
beardless schoolboys who inculcate doc- 
trines—when the child raises himself on 
tiptoe to preach to men—when lofty 
names are shaken ‘pelemele’ in sacks of 
mud and drawn in the popular lottery 
by the hands of pamphleteers—when old 
family shames become a kind of honour 
—when stains of blood make a halo 
round the brow—on my word, these are 
good times. To what mediocrity, so 
please you, shall it be forbidden to take 
a grape from this cluster of political 
power, reputed so full of riches and 
glory ? hat little coterie may not 

scome a club? What club, assembly ? 
What assembly, comitia? What comi- 
tia may not grow to be a senate, and 
what senate may not reign? And could 
these reign without the reigning of a 
man ? nd what was needed? To 
dare! Ah, the fine word! Is that all? 
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Yes, all! Courage then, empty heads, 
‘shout and run, thus do they.” 


The remainder of these reflections, 
and a chapter introducing us to the 
* Canonnier Blaireau,” who is one of 
Mons. de Vigny’s most original con- 
ceptions, we pass over, as likewise a 
scene between the Docteur Noir and 
old Chenier, who has come to consult 
him on the means to be adopted to 
free his son, sent by the Duchess of 
St. Aignan, the fond and frail love of 
André, and who, as well as the young 
Demoiselle de Coigny, to whom he 
addressed his beautiful ode of “ La 
jeune Captive,” shared his prison of 
Saint Lazare. The “ Docteur” fails 
in persuading the father to silence, 
and leaving him suspicious and discon- 
tented, is summoned to attend Robes- 
pierre, but has first time to visit the 
Duchesse de St. Aignan. We conti- 
nue our extracts:— 


‘* Saint Lazare is an old mud-coloured 
house ; it was formerly a priory. I be- 
lieve I am not mistaken in saying that 
it was finished only in 1465, occupying 
the place of the old monastery of Saint 
Laurent, of which Gregory of Tours 
speaks, as you know, in the ninth cha 
ter of the sixth book of his history. The 
kings of France made halt there twice, 
resting within it on their entrance inte 
Paris, on their departure deposited there 
on the road to Saint Denis. Opposite 
the priory there stood, for this purpose, 
a small hotel, of which does not now 
remain stone on stone, and which was 
called the ‘Logis du Roi’ (the king's 
dwelling). The priory became a bar- 
rack, a state prison, a house of correc. 
tion ; and for the monks, soldiers, con- 
spirators, and females, this foul building, 
where all was, at the time I refer to, of 
a gray, sad and sickly aspect, has been 
in turn, heightened, widened, bolted, 
and barricaded. I required some time 
to arrive from the place de la Revolution 
to the rue du Faubourg St. Denis, where 
this prison stands. I recognised it from 
a distance by a sort of blue and red 
remnant, all saturated with rain, fas- 
tened to a long black pole planted over 
the door. Ona black marble slab, in 
large white letters was written the in. 
scription common to all publiz buildings, 
the inscription which to me appeared 
the epitaph of the nation— 


‘ Unité, Indivisibilité, de la Republique, 
Equalité, Fraternité ou la Mort.’ 


Before the door of the infected guard- 
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room, some sans-culottes, seated on 
oaken benches, pease their pikes 
in the gutter, played at ‘la drogue,’ 
sang Carmagnole, and took down a 
street lamp, to replace it on the lamp 
iron by a man, who was seen led along 
from the upper part of the Faubourg 
by Poissardes howling the ‘Caira.’ I 
was known; I was wanted; I entered; 
I knocked at a heavy door placed on 
the right hand beneath the archway ; it 
half opened as of its own accord, and as 
I hesitated, waiting till it should open 
entirely, the voice of the gaoler shouted 
to me, ‘come along, come in then ;’ and 
as soon as | had placed my foot within, 
I felt the grating of the door on my 
heels, and I heard it shut itself again 
violently, as if for ever, with all the 
weight of its massive wood-work, its 
heavy nails, its bolts and garnishments 
of iron. The gaoler laughed in the three 
teeth he had left. The old villain was 
coiled up in a large black arm-chair, of 
the sort called ‘a cremaillére,’ because 
they have on either side iron notches, 
which support the back and measure its 
slope, when extended to serve for bed. 
There, slept or watched, without ever 
stirring, the immovable porter. His 
wrinkled, yellow, sneering face [- 
jected beyond his knees, on whivh it 
rested by the chin. His legs were passed 
to the right and left, over the two arms 
of the chair, to refresh himself from 
sitting after the usual fashion. He held 
in his right hand his keys, in the left, 
the lock of the massive door. He opened 
and shut it as if by clockwork and with- 
out fatigue. I saw behind his chair a 
young girl standing, her hands in the 
pockets of her little apron. She was 
round, fat, and fresh-coloured, witha 
little nose turned up slightly, the lips of 
a child, white arms, and a cleanliness 
rare in this mansion. Her gown was 
of red stuff, drawn up through its 
pockets, and her white cap ornamented 
with a great tri-coloured cockade. This 
fair girl had an expression at once of 
kindliness and gravity, which to those 
who saw her there, had the effect of 
doubling the sadness of the place for 
which she did not seem created. All 
her fresh person did so breathe the free 
air of the country, and the village, the 
fragrant herbs and thyme, that I hold 
it certain her presence must have drawn 
forth a sigh from every prisoner, re- 
minding him of plains and prairies. 
“It is a cruelty,’ I said, stopping short, 
‘an absolute cruelty to show that child 
to the captives.’ She understood me 
no more than if I had spoken Greek, 


I did not pretend to be understood ; 
she opened her eyes wide, showed the 
most Peautiful teeth in the world, with- 
out smiling, parting her lips, which ex- 
panded like a carnation pressed with 
the finger. The father grumbled, but 
he had the gout, and said nothing. I 
entered the corridors, feeling my way 
before me with my cane, because, at 
that time, the long, broad, and damp 
passages were dark at mid-day, and but 
feebly lighted by the red glare of un- 
wholesome lamps. 


**In 1794 the black ‘Maison Lazare’ 
resembled a great cage for wild animals. 
There stood there then only the old gray 
building still to be seen, a square and 
enormous block of stone. Four ranges 
of prisoners occupying the floors moaned 
and yelled the one over the other. With- 
out, at the windows, were gratings and 
massive bars, forming rings in their 
breadth and iron pikes in their height, 
and interlacing lances and network so 
closely that the air could scarce pene- 
trate. Within, three broad corridors 
dimly lighted divided the floors, them- 
selves cut by forty doors of cells worthy 
to harbour wolves, and often impreg- 
nated with the foul odours proper to a 
den; black and heavy grates of solid 
iron closed the extremity of each pas- 
sage, and to all the cell-doors were 
the small square openings, grated also, 
which are called wickets, and which the 
gaoler may open from the outside to 
surprise and watch the prisoner at all 
hours. I traversed as I entered the 
large empty courtyard, where usually 
stood ranged in rows the terrible carts 
destined to bear away loads of victims. 
I climbed on the half-ruined flight of 
steps by which they descended to enter 
this their last carriage. I passed an 
abominable place, damp and fearful, 
worn by the scuffling of feet, its walls 
marked and broken as if some combat 
took place there daily. A sort of cistern, 
full of water, emitting an ill scent, was 
its only furniture. I do not know what 
was done there, but the spot was then 
and still is named ‘Casse Gueule.’ I 
arrived at the Preau,* a large, hideous 
yard, enclosed within high walls; the 
sun sometimes casts within a melan- 
choly ray from above a tall house-top. 
An enormous stone fountain is in the 
centre, four rows of trees round. At 
the end, quite at the end, is a white 
figure of Christ on a red cross, red with 
the red of blood. Two females were at 
the foot of this tall crucifix, one very 
young, the other very aged. The 
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oungest prayed-on both knees, with 

oth hands—her head stooped low, and 
drowned in tears. She was so like the 
beautiful Princesse de Lamballe, that I 
turned my head aside. That recollec- 
tion was odious to me. The oldest 
watered two vines which grew slowly 
at the foot of the cross. The vines are 
there still. How many drops of blood, 
and how many tears have moistened 
their clusters, red and white themselves 
like the tears and the blood! A gaoler 
was washing his linen, singing as he did 
so, at the fountain in the centre. I en- 
tered the corridor, and stopped at the 
twelfth cell of the ground floor. A 
turnkey came up, measured me from 
head to foot, recognised me, laid his 
rude paw on the more elegant bolt, and 
opened to me. I was in the apartments 
of the Duchess of Saint Aignan. As 
the turnkey opened the door abruptly, 
I heard a faint exclamation, and I saw 
that Madame de Saint Aignan was taken 
by surprise, and ashamed of being so. 
For me, I was surprised at one thing 
only, to which I could not become accus- 
tomed. It was her perfect grace and 
dignity of manner, her calmness, her 
mild resignation, her angelic patience, 
and her commanding timidity. She ex- 
acted obedience, her eyes cast down, by 
an ascendancy over others I have seen 
in none beside. This time she was dis- 
concerted by our entrance, but she ex- 
tricated herself admirably, and thus :— 
Her cell was small and stifling, exposed 
to the south, and Thermidor was, I as- 
sure you, as hot as July would have 
been in its place. Madame de Saint 
Aignan had no means of shielding her- 
self from the sun which poured full into 
her poor little chamber, but by suspend- 
ing before her window a large shawl, 
the only one, I believe, which had been 
left her. Her dress, of simple form, 
was cut very low, her arms were bare, 
as was as much of her figure as a ball- 
dress might leave uncovered, but no 
more. It was little for me, but far too 
much for her. She rose up, exclaiming, 
* Ah, mon Dieu!’ and crossed her arms 
over her bosom, as might a female sur- 
prised bathing. She blushed all over 
from her brow to the tips of her fingers, 
and her eyes were moistened for a mo- 
ment. The impression was very tran- 
sient : she soon recovered, seeing that I 
was alone, and throwing on her shoul- 
ders a sort of white dressing-gown, she 
seated herself on the edge of her bed to 
offer me a straw chair, the sole furni- 
ture of her prison. I then perceived 
that one of her feet was bare, and that 
she held in her hand a little open-worked 
black silk stocking. 

. “**Good God!’ I exclaimed, ‘if you 
had said but another word——' 


‘“«* The poor queen did as much,’ she 
replied quickly, and she smiled with an 
Assurance and a dignity most charming, 
raising her large eyes to mine, but her 
mouth soon resumed its grave expres- 
sion, and I remarked on her noble < oun- 
tenance a new and extreme alteration, 
added to its accustomed melancholy ; 
‘Sit down, sit down,” she said to me, 
speaking fast, and with a changed voice 
and broken accent. Since my preg- 
nancy has been declared, thanks to you, 
and I owe you 

*** Well, well,’ said I, interrupting 
her in turn, from my aversion for set 
phrases. 

‘«*T have a respite,’ she continued ; 
‘but it is said that the carts are to ar- 
rive to-day, and they will not depart 
empty for the revolutionary tribunal.’ 
Here her eyes became fixed on the win- 
dow, and seemed to me somewhat wild: 
‘ The carts, the terrible carts,’ she said, 
‘their wheels shake all the walls of St, 
Lazare. The noise of their wheels 
agitates my nerves. How light and 
rattling they are as they roll beneath 
the arch on their entrance—how slow 
and heavy when they go forth with their 
load. Alas, they are coming to-day to 
be filled with men and women and chil- 
dren—so I heard; it was Rose said so 
in the yard, singing under my window. 
Kind Rose, she has a voice which does 
good to all the prisoners—poor young 
thing!’ She recovered herself a little, 
was silent a moment, passed her hand 
across her eyes, which were growing 
moist again, and reassuming her noble 
and confident manner—‘ What I would 
ask you for,’ she said, resting her fingers 
lightly on the sleeve of my black coat; 
‘is some means for preserving from the 
influence of my sorrows and my suffer- 
ings, my unborn child; I am afraid for 
him * She blushed, but went on, not- 
withstanding the sense of shame forcing 
it to hear what she had to say to me. 


‘ Nevertheless,’ she pursued, letting her 
fair head sink carelessly on her breast ; 
‘it is my duty to bring my child to 
the day of his birth, which will be the 
eve of my death. They leave me on the 
earth only for this—it is all I am good 
for. I am nothing but the frail shell 
which preserves him, and will be broken 
when he has seen the light; nothing 
more, nothing more, my dear sir. Do 
you think,’ and she took my hand, ‘do 
you think I shall be allowed at least 
some happy hours to look at him when 
he is born? If they kill me directly, it 
will be very cruel, will it not? Well, if 
they do but leave me time to hear him 
ery, to embrace him all one day, I shall 
forgive them, I think, so much do I long 
for that moment.’ 
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‘I could only press her hands—I 
kissed them with religious reverence, 
and said nothing, fearing to ene 
her. She began to smile with all the 
grace of a lovely woman of four-and- 
twenty, and for a moment her tears 
seemed joyful— 

““*Tt always seems to me that you, 
you know every thing—that I need but 
say, why is this, and you will answer 
me. Why, tell me, is a woman so much 
a mother as to become less every thing 
beside? less a friend, less a daughter, 
less a wife, even, and less vain, less de- 
licate, less, perhaps, a thinking being! 
That a child who is nothing should be 
all! That those who live should be less 
than him—it is unjust and yet it is so— 
why is this? I reproach it to myself.’ 

***Be calm, be calm,’ I said, ‘you 
have some fever; you speak fast and 
loud, be calm!’ 

***Oh, my God!’ she exclaimed, ‘this 
one I shall not nurse!’ 

“Saying this, she turned her back 
to me suddenly and cast herself on her 
little bed hiding her face in it, that she 
might weep there unconstrained by my 
presence—her heart overflowed. 

**I gazed intently on this frank sor- 
row, which sought not to conceal itself; 
and I admired her complete forgetful- 
ness of the loss of property, rank, 
luxuries of life. I found in her what at 
this epoch I had so often occasion to 
observe, that those who lose the most 
are ever also those who complain the 
least.” 


The remainder of this scene we 
must unwillingly pass over. The 
Duchess confides the portrait of 
André to the doctor’s care—it has 
been rumoured that the prisoner will 
be searched, which means that they 
will be spoiled of the little remaining 
to them. Should a happier day ar- 
rive, she will claim it again. Our 
next extracts conduct us within the 
refectory, still at Saint Lazare :— 


“I had been locked up according to 
custom, with the graceful prisoner, and 
while I yet. held her hand, the bolts were 
drawn back, and a turnkey shouted 
‘Berenger, femme Aignan, to the re- 
fectory—ho, he!’ 

«There, said she to mein a very 
gentle voice, and with a very acute 
smile, ‘are my attendants to announce 
that my table is served for me.’ 

“IT gave her my arm, and we entereda 
large apartment on the ground floor, 
stooping our heads to pass beneath the 
wickets and:the low doors. A long 
broad. table without a cloth, covered 
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with leaden spoons and forks, with pew. 
ter drinking horns, with stone jugs, 
with plates of blue ware, benches of 
black oak, shining, worn, knotty, and 
smelling of tar, round loaves heaped in 
rude baskets, pillars roughly hewn sur- 
rounding the ‘hall, resting their heavy 
feet on the cracked pavement stones, 
and supporting with their shapeless 
heads the smoky ceiling, soot-coloured 
walls bristling with ill-mounted pikes 
and rusted guns—all this, lighted by 
four great street lamps, emitting a 
black smoke; and filled with a damp 
cellar air, which made cough those who 
entered, was what I found on my en- 
trance. I closed my eyes a moment to 
see better; my resigned prisoner did 
the same. We saw, as we re-opened 
them, a circle of some persons who con- 
versed apart. Their quiet tones, their 
polished and reserved manner, made me 
recognise them to be of the higher class. 
They saluted me from their places, and 
rose when they perceived the Duchess 
of St. Aignan. We passed on farther. 
At the other end of the table was an- 
other group more numerous, younger, 
gayer, all in motion, noisy and laughing 
—a group resembling a grand court 
quadrille in negligé the day after the 
ball. There were young girls seated at 
the right and left op aged great aunt, 
young men whispering and pointing to 
each other with irony or jealousy, with 
half laughter, scraps of songs, dancing 
airs, glissades, steps, crackling of the 
fingers to replace triangles and casta- 
gnettes ; they had formed a circle also 
to look at something going on in the 
midst of them. This something caused 
at first a moment of expectation and 
silence; then a noisy burst of blame or 
enthusiasm, applause or murmurs of dis- 
approbation, as after an ill or well- 
played scene. A head rose suddenly 
above the rest, and then as suddenly it 
was seen no longer. 

*** It is some innocent game,’ said I, 
slowly making the tour of the long broad 
table. Madame de Saint Aignan stop- 
ped, leaned on the table, and quitted my 
arm to press her girdle with the other 
hand, her accustomed gesture. 

***Good heaven! let us not approach, 
it is again their horrible game,’ she 
said to me, ‘I had so implored them 
not to recommence. It is inconceiv- 
able a piece of unheard-of insensibility. 
Go to see it—I stay here.’ 

‘* IT allowed ber to seat herself on the 
bench, and I went on to see. It did 
not displease me so much as her; on 
the contrary, I admired this prison 
game, which might have been likened 
to the exercises of the gladiators. Yes, 
without viewing things weightily and 
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gravely, as did antiquity, France has 
as much philosophy sometimes. We 
are Latinists from father to son during 
our early youth, and we cease not to 
make stations and worship before the 
same images to which our fathers prayed 
—we have all in our schools cried mira- 
cie on this study of dying gracefully, 
made by the serfs of the Romans. Well, 
sir, Isaw as much done there without 
affectation, without parade, jesting, 
laughing, saying a thousand mocking 
things to the slaves of the sovereign 
people.” 


A chair represented the scaffold, 
and the lesson learned by the female 
scholars was to ascend it with grace 
and propriety. It was in fact strange 
how during these fearful times imagi- 
nation became gradually accustomed 
to the precariousness of life, and the 
hourly chance of its close, so as to 
sport with the idea: rather resting on 
the most dignified mode of performing 
the exit before an audience than on its 
real horrors. There were neither 
tears shed nor appeals made; they 
hardened their natures to suit the iron 
period. 

Madame de Barry (the quondam 
mistress of Louis XV.) was, we be- 
lieve, the only exception ; and it was, 
men unfortunate, for the populace 

ad grown used to representations 
which seemed almost indifferent to the 
actors. Their calm courage appeared 
contempt to their tormentors: many 
of the victims belonged to that hated 
class of nobles they were determined 
to bow to their own level, and the 
knowledge that even the knife could 
not effect this increased their fury. 
A different line of conduct might have 
soothed, or controlled, or roused to 
opposition the trembling pity of the 
mass whose egotism suffered the sacri- 
fice of men who marched to death as 
to a banquet, but would have been 
urged to action by the cry for justice 
and the struggle for life which had 
placed these executions in their true 
light of butcheries. An eye-witness 
has told us that while the real tragedy 
was enacting before the. statue of 
liberty on the Place Louis Quinze, the 
pantomime proceeded at the bottom of 
the Rue Royale, where little boys, 
clapping their hands to Punch’s guil- 
lotine, learned a taste for an exhibi- 
tion which it then seemed likely they 
might grow to aid or suffer in. 
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The Docteur Noir is watchin 
——— of the game whose de’ 


ave passed over. 


the 


“A young, very young girl came 
forward with the eine a oan hter 
of Athens, towards the centre of the 
circle. She danced as she walked as 
children do; then perceived what she 
was doing, and walked dancing, rising at 
each step like a bird which feels its 
wings, er black hair, braided over 
her brow, combed back to forma crown, 
and bound with a golden chain, gave 
her the air of a younger Muse—it was 
a Grecian fashion which had begun to 
replace powder. Her waist might, I 
believe, have worn for a girdle the 
bracelet of many women. Her small 
head bent forward gracefully, like those 
of swans or gazelles ; her delicate chest, 
and her shoulders, which stooped slightly, 
as do those of young growing persons ; 
her arms, long and slender—all gave 
her an aspect at once elegant and 
interesting. Her regular profile; her 
serious mouth—her very dark eyes— 
her well-formed brows, arched like 
those of the Circassians, had a some- 
thing original and determined, which 
charmed and astonished. It was Ma- 
demoiselle de Coigny; it was her I had 
seen praying in the Preau. She seemed 
to reflect with pleasure on all she here 
self did, not on those who looked on 
her. She advanced with the sparkling 
of joy ‘in her eyes. I like this at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen—it is the 
best possible innocence. Her joy, 
which seemed inborn, animated the 
worn countenance of the prisoners ; it 
was, in truth, the young captive, who 
will not die as yet. Her air said— 


** My welcome to the day laughs to me in all eyes.’ 


And— 
“* Fruitful illusion in my bosom dwells.’ 


‘* She was about to ascend the chair. 
“*QOh! not you, not you,’ said a 
young man, dressed in grey, whom I 
ad not yet noticed, and whoissued from 
the crowd. ‘ Do you not ascend there, I 
implore you.’ 

** She eee short with a slight 
motion of the shoulders, like a vexed 
child, and laid her fingers on her 
mouth with embarrassment. She re- 


gretted her chair, and looked askance 
at it. 


“ [remarked among these groups the 
pale, and rather worn features of this 
sad and nents young man, who wan- 


dered silently among all those who stood 
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there, with head stooped, and arms 
folded. He had immediately quitted 
Mademoiselle de Coigny, and walked 
with rapid strides, roving round the 
columns, and casting on the walls and 
iron bars the glances of a caged lion. 
There was in his dress—in his gre 
coat, cut like an uniform—in his blac 
stock, and waistcoat buttoned across 
his breast, a something which bespoke 
the officer. Costume and countenance, 
black and straight hair, dark eyes, all 
was extremely like. It was the por- 
trait I had about me; it was André 
Chenier. I had not seen him before. 
Madame de Saint Aignan brought us 
together. She called him, and he came 
to sit by her side, took her hand pre- 
cipitately, kissed it without speaking a 
word, and looked round him, and on all 
sides, with some agitation. She also, 
from that moment, ceased to reply to 
me, and followed his eyes anxiously, 
We formed a little group in the sha- 
dow, in the midst of the crowd, which 
talked, walked, and buzzed, gently 
round. By degrees we were left alone, 
and I remarked that Mademoiselle de 
Coigny avoided us.” 


The half awakened jealousy of 
Madame de Saint Aignan is ably 
touched; her whole character is 
drawn with a most delicate hand— 
impregnated as it is with the holy 
feeling of maternity, the author has 
chosen to give light to an otherwise 
shadowed brow. To that of Kitty 
Bell this maternal love is but a 
arland the more; but Madame de 
Saint Aignan, in her solitary prison, 
with. her softness, her courage, her 
fault, of which the retribution seems 
near, if not in André’s death, in his 
desertion, will still, we think, find 
charity—not 


«* The vulgar charity which giveth gold, 
But that which is so holy in the heart, 
And gentle on the tongue,” 


A few passages further we find a 
description of the meal in this gloomy 
eating-hall, on the authority of his 
father. André has mistaken the Doc- 
teur Noir for an enemy. 


“A noisy rattle announced the 
breakfast: a sort of Poissarde, called, 
I believe, dame semé, established her- 
self in the centre of the table to do 
the honours of it; it was the female 
of the animal coiled up = the ene 

te. The prisoners belonging to this 
of the building sat down — they 
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were about fifty; Saint Lazare con. 
tained seven hundred. As soon as they 
were seated, their manners changed ; 
they gazed at each other, and grew sad. 
Beneath the four great lamps, red and 
smoky, their countenances had the 
lugubrious colouring of those of miners 
in their underground dwellings, or of 
the damned in their caverns of punish- 
ment. The blush showed blackened— 
the pallidness inflamed—the fresh cheek 
bluish—the eyes glaring. Conversa- 
tions became private and whispered. 
Standing behind their guests were 
ranged gaolers, turnkeys, police agents, 
and amateur ‘ sansculottes,) who came 
to enjoy the spectacle. A few ‘dames 
de la Halle,’ carrying, or dragging 
after them their children, had receive 
the privilege of assisting at this fete in 
democratic taste. I had intimation of 
their entrance by a fishy smell, which 
diffused itself around, and prevented 
some women from eating before these 
rincesses of the kennel and the sewer. 

hese gracious spectators had an air at 
once ferocious and stupified; they 
seemed to have expected something far 
other than these peaceful quiet conver- 
sations, the decent @ partes, which in 
good society are carried on at table, 
in all circumstances, and every where. 
As no one shook the fist at them they 
fourtd nothing to say; they preserved 
an idiotic silence, and some hid them- 
selves, recognising at this table those 
whose cooks they had served and 
robbed.” 


‘*Madame de Saint Aignan ate no- 
thing. She scolded André Chenier; 
and I saw that she looked towards me 
several times, as if saying to him that 
he had made a very ae sally 


before one of her friends. e knit his 
brows, and held down his head, with 
an expression of gentleness and yielding. 
She made me a sign to come near. I 
returned to her side. 

‘** Here is Monsieur de Chenier,’ she 
said to me, ‘who pretends that the 
mildness and silence of all these Jaco- 
bins are bad systems. Pray, prevent 
him from giving way to tis fits of 
anger.’ 

‘Her eyes were imploring. I saw 
she was anxious we should be friends. 
André Chenier aided her gracefully, 
and spake first with cheerfulness 
enough. 

*“* You have seen England, sir ; if 
you ever return there, and meet Ed- 
mund Burke, you may assure him that 
I repent my criticism, that he was very 
right to foretell to us the reign of 
street porters. This commission will 
be I hope less disagreeable to you than 
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the other:  What~would you have? 
Imprisonment does not soften the 
temper.’ 

“He held out his hand to me, and 
from the manner in which I pressed it, 
he felt I was his friend. At this 
same moment a hoarse, heavy, dull 
noise made the dishes and the glasses, 
the window-panes and the women, trem- 
ble; it was the rumble of the carts, 
Their sound was known, as is that of 
thunder to the ear, which has once 
heard it; it was not that of ordinary 
wheels—it had something of the grating 
of rusted chains, and the noise of the 
last spadeful of earth, which is cast 
upon coffins. Their sound _ me a 
sensation of pain in the soles of my 
feet. 

“ «Eh, eat, citizenesses, eat,’ said the 
rude voice of the female semé. 

* There was neither movement nor re- 
ply. Our arms remained in the e 
tions in which they were arrested by 
this fatal roll. e resembled those 
smothered families of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum found in the attitudes wherein 
death surprised them. Dame Semé 
multiplied vainly her knives, and forks, 
and latte, nothing stirred, so great was 
the astonishment this cruelty caused. 
To have given them a day of meeting, 
to have permitted the embraces and en- 
dearments of some few hours, to have 
allowed them to forget the sadness, the 
miseries of their solitary prisons, to 
have let them enjoy confidence, taste 
friendship, wit, and even a little love, 
and this that all might see and hear the 
death of each! Oh, it was too much! 
it was truly a sport suited to hungry 
hyenas or raving Jacobins. The great 
refectory doors opened noisily and 
vomited three commissaries, attired in 
long dirty coats, top boots, and red 
scarfs, followed by a new troop of ban- 
dits in red caps, and having long pikes 
for arms. Il these rushed forward 
with joyous shouts and clapping of 
hands as to the opening of some grand 
exhibition. That which they saw stopped 
them short, and the victims yet by their 
demeanour disconcerted their assassins, 
for surprise had lasted but for aninstant, 
and the excess of their scorn came to 
impart new strength to all. They felt 
themselves so superior to their enemies, 
that it was almost a joy to them, and all 
eyes rested with firmness and even 
curiosity on the commissary who ad- 
vanced before the rest, a paper in his 
hand, to read its contents to them. It 
was a calling over of names. As soon 
as one was pronounced, two men came 
forward sad, removed from his place the 
designated prisoner. He was given 
over to the gend’armes, on horseback 
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without, and laden on‘one of the:carts- 
The accusation bore that he had con- 
spired within the prison against the peo- 
ple, and projected the assassination of 
representatives, and the members of the 
comite du salut public. 

“The first person accused was a 
woman of eighty, the Abbess of Mont- 
martre, Madame de Montmorency, she 
rose with difficulty, and when she was 
upright saluted all the guests with a 
quiet smile. Those who were nearest 
kissed her hand. No one wept, for at 
this — the sight of blood made eyes 
dry. She went forth saying, ‘ May God 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!’ A deep silence reigned 
throughout the hall. We heard from 
without the ferocious shouts which an- 
nounced that she appeared before the 
mob, and stones came striking the win- 
dows and the walls, flung no doubt at 
the first issuing prisoner. In the midst 
of the noise I even distinguished the re- 
port of a gun. Sometimes the gendar- 
merie was compelled to resistance to 

reserve to the prisoners twenty-four 
hours’ existence. The calling over con- 
tinued. The second name was that of 
oe man three and twenty years 
old, Monsieur de Coatarel, as well as I 
can recollect his name, accused of having 
an emigrant son, who bore arms against 
hiscountry. The accused was not even 
married. He burst into a fit of laughter 
when this was read, shook his friends by 
the hand and departed. Thesame cries 
sounded without. The same silence 
reigned at the fatal table, whence its 
guests were dragged one by one; they 
waited at their post as soldiers wait the 
cannon. Each time a prisoner went out 
his plate was removed; and those who 
remained approached their new neigh- 
bours, smiling bitterly. André Chenier 
had remained standing by Madame de 
Saint Aignan, and I was near them. 
As it happens that on board a ship in 
danger of wreck, the crew crowds spon- 
taneously round the man known to be 
first in genius and firmness, so the pri- 
soners had, of their ownaccord, gathered 
round this young man. He stood with 
folded arms and eyes raised to heaven, 
as if asking himself if it were possible 
that heaven should suffer such things, 
unless indeed heaven were empty. Ma- 
demoiselle de Coigny saw, at each sum- 
mons, one of her guardians retire, and 
found herself left by degrees almost 
alone at the other end of the hall. Then 
she came, following the edge of the 
table which was growing deserted, and’ 
leaning on that edge she arrived where 
we were, and seated herself in our sha- 
dow like a poor abandoned child as she 
was. . Her noble countenance had pre. 
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served its lofty expression, but nature 
in her gavé way, and her feeble arms 
trembled as did her legs beneath her 
weight. The kind Madame de St, 
Aignan held out her hand, she threw 
herself into her arms, and burst into 
tears in spite of efforts to the contrary, 
The harsh and unpitying voice of the 
the commissary continued the summons, 
This man prolonged the torture by his 
affectation of pronouncing slowly, and 
holding as if suspended the Christian 
names, syllable by syllable, letting at 
last the family name drop suddenly, like 
an axe on the neck. He accompanied the 
passage of the a by an oath which 
was a signal for the prolonged hoot- 
ings outside, He was red with wine, and 
seemed not over firm on his feet, 
While this man read, I remarked a 
woman's head which advanced on his 
right hand in the crowd, till it was 
almost under his arm, and far above this 
head the long face of a man who read 
with ease over them, It was Rose on 
one side, and on the other my artillery- 
man, Blaireau. Rose appeared to me 
joyous and curious like the market 
woman whose arm she held. I detested 
her profoundly. As for Blaireau he had 
the somniferous air which was common 
to him; and his artillery uniform seemed 
to me to waken great respect for him 
among the piked and red-capped mob 
which surrounded him. Thelist which the 
commissary held was composed of several 
iil-scrawled papers, which the worthy 
agent decyphered no better than they 
were written, Blaireau came zealously 
forward as to assist, and politely took 
his hat which incommoded him, I 
fancied that at the same moment I per- 
ceived Rose pick up some paper from 
the ground; but the motion was so 
prompt, and the shadows so deep in this 
part of the refectory, that I was not 
sure of what Isaw. The reading was 
continued. Men,women, children, passed 
from us like shadows, The table was 
almost empty and grew enormous and 
of sinister aspect from all these absent 
guests. Thirty-five had gone. The 
fifteen who remained scattered singly or 
two and two with eight or ten places 
left between them, resembled trees for- 
gotten in the felling of a forest. All at 
once the commissary was silent. He 
was at the end of his list—he breathed. 
I for my part a sigh of relief. André 
Chenier said, ‘Go on, I am here!’” 


André is however saved this time 
by the interference of Rose and 
Blaireau. We want room for the 
scenes which follow, introducing us to 
Robespierre and Saint Just. As for the 
fine commefitary on Joseph de Maistre, 
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and his theories justifying murder, as 
well as for the interview between the 
two triumvirs with André’s father 
and brothers, they are of deep and 
thrilling interest, as is the chapter 
which contains the fall of Robespierre ; 
but we prefer quoting a part of that 
which precedes it, as it closes André’s 
story :— 


“« My first action was to hide Joseph 
Chenier. No one, then, notwithstanding 
the terror, refused the shelter of his 
roof toa menaced head. I found twenty 
houses. I chose one for Marie Joseph, 
He allowed himself to be led to it crying 
like a child. Concealed by day, he 
visited by night all the representatives 
who were his friends to give them cou- 
rage. He was heart-broken, and spoke 
only to accelerate the fall of Robespierre, 
of Saint Just, and of Couthon. He 
existed on this idea. Like him, I gave 
up to it my whole soul; like him, [ hid 
myself. I was everywhere excepting at 
home. When Joseph Chenier went to 
the convention, he entered and went 
forth surrounded by friends and repre- 
sentatives whom none dared lay hands 
on. Once outside, he was made to dis- 
appear; and even the troop of spies 
belonging to Robespierre, the most 
subtle flight of locusts which ever de- 
scended on Paris, like a plague, failed 
to find trace of him. The head of 
André Chenier depended on a question 
of time: it was, which should ripen 
earliest—the wrath of Robespierre, or 
that of the conspirators? Even from 
the first night which followed this scene 
of ill augur, (from the 5th to the 6th 
of Thermidor,) we visited all those, 
since named Thermidoriens—all, from 
Tallien to Barres, from Lecointre to 
Vadier, We united them intentionall 
without calling them together, Eac 
was decided, but all were not so. I 
returned saddened. This was the re- 
sult of what [had seen. The republic 
was mined and countermined. The 
mine of Robespierre was sprung from 
the Hotel de Ville; the countermine of 
Tallien from the Tuileries. The day 
on which the miners should meet would 
be that of the explosion; but there was 
union on the side of Robespierre, di. 
vision among the conventionels who 
waited his attack. Our efforts, urging 
them to take the initiative, led only this 
night, and that which succeeded it (from 
the 6th to the 7th of Thermidor) to 
timid and partial conferences, The 
Jacobins had long been ready. The 
convention stayed for the first blow, 
The 7th, when day broke—it was to this 
we had arrived—Paris felt the earth 
shake under her, As is always the 
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case here, the coming event might be 
breathed in the streets ; the places were 
eumbered by earnest speakers; the 
doors yawned wide; the windows ques- 
tioned the streets. We could hear no- 
thing from Saint Lazare. I had shown 
myself there, and the gates had been 
flung against me with fury. I was well 
nigh arrested; I had lost the day in 
vain inquiries. About six o'clock in 
the evening groups hastily traversed 
the public ‘places’ in all directions. 
Agitated men flung a report among 
these knots of townsmen, and fied; 
they said, ‘the sections are about to 
take up arms ; the convention conspires, 
the Jacobins conspire; the commune 
suspends the decrees of the convention ; 
the artillerymen have just passed by. 
Some one shouted ‘ important petition 
from the Jacobins to the convention in 
favour of the people!’ Sometimes a 
whole street ran and fled without know~ 
ing why, as if swept by the wind. 
At these times children fell, women 
screamed, shutters were closed, and 
then silence reigned again for a short 
time, till a new fear came to set all in 
motion. The sun was veiled as by a 
coming storm; the heat was overpower- 
ing. Iroamed round my house on the 
Place de la Revolution, and remember- 
ing suddenly that after two nights’ ab- 
sence, I should be least looked for there, 
I crossed the arcade and entered. All 
the doors stood open; the porters were 
in the streets. I walked up stairs and 
went in alone, I found all as I had left 
it ; my books scattered about and rather 
dusty; my windows open. I rested 
myself a moment near that which looked 
on the Place, Still pursuing my re- 
flections, I gazed from the height I 
occupied on those sad and eternally- 
reigning Tuileries, with their green 
chesnut trees, and the long house on the 
long terrace des Feuillans ; the trees of 
the Champs Elysées all white with dust, 
the ‘ Place’ blackened with men s heads, 
and in the centre, one before the other, 
two things of painted wood: the statue 
of Liberty and the Guillotine. This 
evening was sultry. As the sun hid 
more behind the trees and beneath the 
heavy blue cloud as he set, so, more also 
he shot forth oblique and broken rays 
on the red caps and the black hats— 
melancholy game which gave to this 
agitated mob the aspect of a sombre 
sea spotted by flakes of blood. The 
confused voices no longer reached to the 
height of my windows, the nearest to 
the roof, but as the voice of the waves 


of ocean; and the distant roll of thunder «' 
‘3 nues, the trees, the curbstones, and the 


completed this gloomy illusion. On a 
sudden these murmurs increased prodi- 
giously, and I saw heads and arms all 
turned towards the Boulevards, which 


Lcould not see. Something which came 
from thence excited cries and hootings, 
rush and struggle. I stooped forward 
vainly ; nothing appeared, and the cries 
did not cease. An unconquerable desire 
of seeing made me forget my situation. 
I was going out, but I heard on the 
stairs a aw which soon made me 
close my door. Some men insisted on 
coming up, and the porter, convinced 
of my absence, showed them by his 
double set of keys that I no longer 
inhabited the house. ‘Two fresh voices 
were added, and said it was true; that 
all had been searched an hour before. 
I had arrived in time; they descended 
with great regret. By their impreca- 
tions I knew whence these men were 
sent tome. Per force I returned sadly 
to my window, a prisoner within my 
own walls. The heavy sound increased 
from minute to minute, and a louder 
noise approached the ‘ Place,’ like the 
roar of cannon amid a fusillade. An 
immense wave of people, armed with 
pikes, burst into the vast sea of the 
unarmed multitude on the Place, and I 
saw at last the cause of this sinister 
tumult. It was a cart, but a cart 
painted red and laden with more than 
eighty living forms ; they were all stand- 
ing, pressed one against the other, All 
ages, all figures, thus bound as in a 
sheaf; all had the head bare ; and there 
were seen white locks and bald heads, 
and little fair ones, reaching to the waist, 
white robes, dresses of peasants, officers, 
priests, and citizens; 1 even perceived 
two women who held their child to the 
breast, and nursed it to the last, as if 
to bequeath to their son all their milk, 
their blood, their life, about to be taken 
from them. I have told you before it 
was called a ‘ Tournée.’ The load was 
so great that three horses could not 
drag it; besides, and this caused the 
noise, at every step the cart was stopped, 
and the people sent forth loud cries; 
the horses backed one on the other, and 
the cart was as if besieged; then from 
above their guards the condemned 
stretched their arms forth to their 
‘friends. It was like an overladen boat 
, which is about to sink, and men on 
..Shore strive to save. At each effort 
made by gendarmes and sans.’ culottes 


to march forward, me ee uttered 


‘a mighty ery, and forced back the pros 
? cession with chest and shoulders, inter« 
{ posing between them and their sentence 

its tardy and terrible veto, and cried 
{with a long, confused, ever-growing 
Svoice, which issued at once from the 
$ Seine, the bridges, the quays, the aves 


pavement—No, no, no! Before each 
of these strong tides of gen, the cart 
was balanced on its wheels-like a vessel 
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on its anchors, and. almost raised from 
the ground with all its load. I hoped 
to see it overturned. My heart beat 
violently. I leaned my whole body from 
the window, giddy with the grandeur of 
the spectacle. I did not breathe—my 
whole soul, my whole life were in my 
eyes. In the feverish excitement it 
caused, it seemed to me that heaven 
and earth were actors in it. From time 
to time came from the cloud a faint 
flash of lightning, like a signal. The 
black face of the Tuileries became red 
and bloody, the two great squares of 
trees bent themselves backward as in 
horror ; then the people queens and 
after their grand voice had spoken, 
that of the cloud rejoined and groaned 
mournfully, The shadows commenced 
to spread, that of the storm before that 
of the night, a thick dust rose above the 
heads, and often hid from my eyes all 
the picture. I could not withdraw my 
gaze from this shaken cart. I stretched 
my arms to it from above; I uttered 
cries unheard; I invoked the people. I 
called to them ‘courage,’ and then I 
looked if heaven would not do somewhat. 
I exclaimed. ‘Yet three days! three 
days more. Oh, Providence! oh, Des- 
tiny! powers ever unknown. God, spi- 
rits, masters, eternal, if you hear, stop 
them yet three days. The cart went 


on still, step by step, slowly, shaken, 


stopped, but alas, still forward. The 
troops increased around it. Between 
the guillotine and liberty shone a mass 
of bayonets. There seemed the harbour 
where the vessel was expected. The peo- 
ple, weary of blood, the irritated people, 
murmured more, but acted less than in 
the beginning. I trembled, my teeth chat- 
tered. With my naked eye I had seen the 
ensemble of the picture; I took a glass 
to distinguish the details. The cart was 
already at a distance, far before me. I 
recognised, notwithstanding, a man in 
a grey coat, his hands behind his back. 
I do not‘know whether they were bound. 
1 could not doubt that it was André 
Chenier. The cart stopped again. There 
wasafight. I saw amanina red cap 
ascend the platform of the guillotine 
and arrange a basket. My sight grew 
dim. I quitted my glass to wipe it and 
my eyes. The general aspect of the 
place changed as the struggle changed 

ound. very step gained by the 

rses seemed to the people a defeat 
sustained. The cries were less furious 
and more mournful. The crowd in- 
creased notwithstanding, and impeded 
the advance more than ever, by numbers 
more than by resistance, I took up the 
ae ain, and I saw the unhappy con- 

mned, who surmounted, by their whole 
height, the heads of the multitude, At 
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this moment I could have counted them, 
The females were unknown to me. [| 
distinguished among them some poor 
peasants, but not the women I feared to 
see. The men I had seen at St. Lazare, 
André conversed with his eyes fixed on 
the setting sun. My soul blended itself 
with his, and while I followed from afar 
the movement of his lips, I repeated 
aloud his last lines :— 


* Comme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier ze- 
phire, 
Anime la fin d'un beau jour, 
Au pied de l'echafaud, J'essaie encore ma lyre, 
Peutétre est ce bientét mon tour.’ 


Suddenly, a violent movement he made 
forced me to quit my glass to look at 
the whole extent of the Place, where 
Ino longer heard acry. The rush of 
the multitude had all at once become 
retrograde. The quays so covered, so 
crowded, grew empty. The masses 
were cut in groups, the groups in fami- 
lies, the families in individuals. At 
the extremities of the Place, they ran 
through a heavy dust to seek shelter, 
The women covered their own heads 
and their children with the skirts of 
their gowns. The anger was extin- 
guished. It rained. Whoever knows 
Paris will comprehend this. For me, I 
saw it. I have since seen it again on 
grave and great occasions. To tumul- 
tuous cries, to oaths, to long vocife- 
rations, succeeded plaintive murmurs, 
which seemed a sinister adieu, slow and 
rare exclamations whose base notes still 
Jengthened and lower, expressed the 
abandonment of resistance, and groaned 
over their feebleness. ‘The humbled na- 
tion bent its head and rolled on in flocks, 
between a false statue, a liberty which 
was but the image of an image, and a 
real scaffold, dyed with its best blood. 
Those who hastened, still did so to es- 
cape or to see. No one strove to pre- 
vent. The executioners seized on the 
moment. The sea was calm, and this 
hideous bark arrived safe in port. The 
guillotine raised her arm. At this mo: 
ment no voice, no movement, was heard 
or seen on the whole extent of the 
Place. The clear and monotonous sound 
of a heavy rain was the sole which made 
itself heard, like that of an immense 
watering-pot. Broad rays of water 
spread before my eyes and furrowed 
the space. My legs trembled. I was 
obliged to kneel. There I gazed and 
listened breathlessly. The rain was 
he sufficiently transparent to allow me, 
y help of my glass, to distinguish the 
colour of the dress which rose between 
the posts. I could also see a white 
space between the arm and the block, 
and when a shadow filled up this inter- 
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val, I closed my eyes, A loud cry from 
the spectators warned me to re-open 
them. Thirty-two times I stopped my 
head thus; saying aloud a despairing 

rayer, which no human ear will ever 
ear, and only I could have conceived. 
After the thirty-third ery, I saw the 
grey figure upright. This time I re- 
solved to do honour to the courage of 
his genius by having courage to see all 
his death. I arose——The head rolled, 
and what he had there flowed forth with 
the blood.” 


Turn we now to the prescription of 
the Docteur Noir, after the close of 
these tales addressed to Stello: ‘ To 
hold separate the poetical and political 
existence.” ‘ To fulfil his mission 
alone and free.” These are its most 
important articles, and the motives for 
the advice, given at length, form one 
of those essays we have referred to 
before, and of which we can give only 
a few detached sentences, showing but 
a portion of the reasoning. He re- 
commends the first, because “ a cen- 
tury may produce three poets for a 
crowd of logicians” — because, “ it 
was more difficult to organize yon 
small book than yonder weighty go- 
vernment. To hold power in the 
grasp has always reduced itself to the 
action of handling idiots and circum- 
stances, and these circumstances and 
idiots balloted together bring about 
unforeseen but inevitable chances to 
which the greatest have confessed 
they owed the fairest portion of their 
fame” —because, “the first among men 
will always be those who of a sheet of 
paper, a canvass, a stone, a sound, 
make things imperishable.” “ Immor- 
tal works are produced to dupe death 
by causing our ideas to survive our 
bodies ; therefore, write such if you 
can, and be sure that if there be ins 
scribed there an idea, or only a word, 
useful to the advance of civilization, 
and which you have let drop, like a 
plume from your wing, there will be 
found men enow to gather it up and 
trade on it and put it in practice, even 
to satiety—so let them! The applica- 
tion of ideas to things is a loss of time 
to the creators of thought.” 

If he bids “to follow the vocation 
alone and free,” it is because “ in 
assemblies, public bodies, companies, 
schools, academies, and all which re- 
sembles them, intriguing mediocrity 


arrives by degrees at domination, by 
means of a rude and wholly material 
activity, and that sort of cunning to 
which enlarged and generous minds 
cannot descend.” He adds elsewhere; 
“* the poet has a curse on his life, and 
a blessing on his name. Follow your 
vocation—your kingdom is not of this 
world, but of that which shall be when 
your eyes are closed.” 

As yet Alfred de Vigny has followed 
the advice he thus, through his docteur 
noir, addressed to the great and useful 
writer: he has held aloof from the 
political stage the smoke and the glare 
of its stage lights; and struggles for 
transient influence, and disputes for 
vulgar interests, have not come near to 
break on his studies, like street cries 
rousing fromaholydream. As yethe 
does not even belong to the academy; a 
fact which aids in proving true the sen- 
tence quoted above ; indeed, to judge 
from those who are, and those who are 
not within its walls, the French acas 
demy bids fair to become fellow to the 
yearly exhibition for painters—the 
masters prefer being outside. The 
drama of Chatterton was brought out 
in February 1835; it was, in various 
ways, an innovation ; for it had little 
action and much thought, and the ins 
terest of the heroine lay most in her 
purity ; yet the audience listened, and 
wept in breathless attention and sym- 
pathy ; and this time at least bestowed 
its indignation, not on the tiresome 
virtue which discomfits some interest+ 
ing vice, but on the hard adorer of 
Mammon, who pushes despised merit 
aside, and on the cold and careless who 
pass it by. Itis a fact unprecedented, 
we believe, in the annals of the Theatre 
Frangais, that after each of the first 
fifteen representations, the actors were 
recalled and covered with flowers flung 
to them from the boxes. Monsieur de 
Vigny had said that he would have 
framed a simpler plot if possible. His 
intention was not to adhere to the exact 
circumstances of Chatterton’s life, but 
to show the man of genius crushed b 
a state of society wholly material. 
Alas! in the annals of our authors he 
might have found many examples more. 
Kitty Bell is the young wife of Joh 
Bell, the monied manufacturer ; the 
old mild quaker is her friend, the fair 
children her consolation, Chatterton 
her solitary lodger. Bowed under the 
rule of her hard husband, we feel that 
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one grief more would suffice to calm 
all; she is of the “porcelain of human 
clay ;" Chatterton loves Kitty Bell, but 
bas shown it only in caresses to her 
child. She, too, feels a deep interest 
in the stranger, so young, and proud, 
and poor, but unknown to herself as 
to him ; there is a Bible given by Chat- 
terton to little Rachel, which returned 
by the mother, falls again into the 

uaker’s hands, and thence a second 
time into hers, which perhaps she prizes 
more because it belonged to him. But 
this is all—even this she feels too 
much—for after a violent reproof from 
her husband, caused by some small 
sum not accounted for, and which, 
indeed, had served to save Chatterton 
from starving ; but on whose score she 
is silent, since she will not tell a false. 
hood, when he grants her the respite 
of a day ere he question her again, and 
she kisses his hand in gratitude. She 
murmurs, gazing after him, as he 
roughly leaves her—‘“ Why, when I 
touched my husband’s hand, did I 
reproach myself for having kept this 
Bible? Conscience cannot be in the 
wrong, I will return it.” 

There is a scene we make room for, 
because we have seen it captivate to 
closer attention than any belonging to 
the French stage, the most impatient 
audience in Europe. Chatterton’s re- 
treat has been discovered by some 
former and joyous companions; they 
have insulted Kitty Bell ; he is stricken 
in his pride and his affections, and he 
is now alone in his chill garret with 
the physical pains of his unsatisfied 
hunger, and the manuscript which 
must be finished to-night to save him 
from gaol to-morrow. 


Chatterton's room, sombre, small, poor, 
without fire—a miserable bed in dis- 
order— Chatterton seated on the foot 
of his bed and writing on his knee. 


“It is certain that she does not love 
me—and I—I will think of her no more. 
My hands are icy, my head is burning ; 
here I am alone before my labour ; I am 
no longer called upon to be gentle and 
to smile, to salute and to press a hand. 
All that farce is played; I commence 
another with myself: it is needful that 
now my will should be strong enough to 
take hold on my soul, and bear it by 
turns within the resuscitated corpse of 
the personages I invoke, and the phan- 
tom of those I imagine; or else, before 


Chatterton ill, Chatterton cold and hun. 
gry, it must bid another Chatterton to 
sit affectedly, gracefully tricked out for 
the amusement of the public, that the 
one may be described by the other, the 
troubadour by the mendicant. These 
are the two kinds of poetry possible; 
one can do no more. ivert them, or 
excite their pity; pull the strings of 
miserable puppets, or be a puppet oneself, 
and traffic in this mummery. Open the 
heart to spread it on a counter, if it has 
wounds so much the better, it will fetch 
a higher price ; slightly mutilated, it is 
bought based, [He rises.) © Rise up 
creature of God, created after his image, 
and admire thyself still in this condition. 
[ He smiles and seats himself—an old clock 
strikes the halfhour.] No, no; the hour 
warns you; sit down and labour, unfor. 
tunate! Thou losest time in reflection; 
thou hast but one to make, it is that thou 
art a beggar. Dost thou hear? a beg- 

ar! every minute of reverie is a theit 
rom thyself, it is a sterile minute. The 
idea is not the question. Great God! 
what brings profit is the word. Such 
and such may fetch even a shilling; 
thoughts are not current in the market. 
Oh, begone from me, begone, icy dis. 
couragement, I implore thee! Contempt 
of myself, do not come to complete my 
ruin; turn aside, oh, turn aside, for 
now, my name and my dwelling, all are 
known ; and if to-morrow this book is 
not finished, Iam ruined; yes, ruined, 
without hope! arrested! tried! con- 
demned! flung into prison! oh, degra- 
dation! shameful labour! [He writes. ] 
It is certain this young creature will 
never love me. Well, well, can I not 
cease to have this idea? [A long silence. | 
Ihave very little pride to think of it 
still; but let any one tell me why I should 
be proud? proud of what ? hold no 
place in any rank, yet it is certain that 
what supports me is this natural pride ; 
it calls to me in mine ear not to bend 
and seem wretched. And for whom then 
do we play the part of a happy man 
when we are not so? I think it is for 
women. We all sit to them—poor crea- 
tures—they take thee for a throne—oh, 
ublicity, vile publicity! thou. who art 
ut a pillory,whereon the profane passers 
by may smite us. In general, women 
love the man who will stoop to no one— 
by heaven, they are right !—at least, this 
one whose eye is on me, shall not see me 
bow the head! Oh, if she had loved me! 
[He sinks into a reverie from which he 
starts violently.| Write, then, unfortu- 
nate, bid thy will obey! Why is it so 
feeble as to fail to urge forward this 
rebel mind it rouses vainly, and which 
stops? This is a new humiliation—till 
now I had ever seen it start before its 
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master, it needed a curb, and to-night it 
wants the spur—ha, the immortal! ha, 
the body’s rude master! Proud spirit, 
are you paralyzed by the miserable mist 
which penetrates within a ruinous room ? 
ae one, does a little cold vapour 
suffice to conquer you? [He flings the 
blanket of his bed round his shoulders. | 
Heavy fog, it hangs without my window 
like a white curtain or a shroud ; it hung 
thus at my father’s window the night of 
his death. [The clock strikes the three 
quarters.) Again, time presses and 
nothing written! [Hereads.] Harold, 
Harold! oh, Christ! Harold .. . 
Duke William—eh, what I pray you was 
Harold to me? I cannot comprehend 
how I wrote this. [He tears the manu- 
script as he speaks.| I: feigned the Ca- 
tholic—I lied; if 1 were a Catholic I 
would be a monk and a Trappist; a 
Trappist has a coffin for bed, but at least 
he sleeps in it ; all other men have a bed 
where they sleep; I have one where I 
toil for money. [ He raises his hand to his 
head.| Wheream 1? Where am I going? 
The word draws the idea after it in spite 
of itself—oh, God! Doth not madness 
march thus? , This is that might affright 
the bravest. So, so—Let me be calm— 
I was reading over this—Yes !—'This 
poem is not sufficiently fine !— Written 
too fast— Written to live—Oh, torture! 
The battle of Hastings !—The old Sax- 
ons, the young Normans— Was I inter- 
ested in aljl this? No—Why then did I 
speak of it, when I had so much to 
say on all I saw? [ He rises and walks to 
and fro.) Why awaken cold ashes, 
when all trembles and suffers around 
me; when virtue calls for aid and dies 
of weeping ; when pallid labour is dis- 
dained ; when hope has lost her anchor, 
faith her chalice, charity her poor chil- 
dren; when Divine law is atheistical, 
and corrupt as a courtezan; when earth 
lifts up her voice, and demands justice 
of the poet on those who search her 
ceaselessly to have her gold, and who 
tell her she can dispense with heaven— 
and I—I who feel this, I shall not reply 
to it?—Yes, by heaven, I will reply. I 
will strike with my lash the wicked man 
and the hypocrite; I will unmask Jere- 
miah Miles and Wharton. Ah, wretch! 
But this is satire—thou growest wicked 
thyself. [He weeps long and despairingly. | 

rite rather on the fog which has lodged 
itself at thy window as it did at that of 
thy father. [He pauses and takes a snuff- 
box from the table.] Here you are, my 
father—here you are—good old sailor! 
frank sea-captain! You slept at night, 
and you fought by day! You were not 
an intelligent Paria, such as your poor 
child has become. Do you see this white 
paper—do you see it? If it is not filled 
to-morrow I shall go to prison, my 
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father; and I have not in my brain a 
word wherewith to blacken it because I 
em hungry. I sold, that I might eat, 
the diamond which was ‘there on ‘this 
box, like a star on your noble forehead f 
and now, I have it no longer and the 
hunger always. And I have always your 
pride, my father, which is the reason 
that I do not say so; but you, who were 
old, and who knew that money was ne- 
cessary to live, and that you had none to 
leave me, why did you yive me being? 
[He throws the box away from him—he 
runs after it, throws himself on his knees 
andweeps.| Ah, forgive me, forgive me, 
my father! my old whiteheaded father ! 
You have so often embraced me on your 
knees! It is my own fault! I believed I 
was a poet! It is my own fault; but I 
assure you that your name shall not go 
to prison; I swear it to you, my old 
father! See, see—here is some opium ! 
if I am too hungry I shall not eat— 
I will drink. [He bursts into tears over 
the snuff-bor, on which the portrait is 
painted.) Some one mounts my ladder 
stair heavily. Let me conceal my trea- 
sure! [Hiding the opium]—and where- 
fore? am I not free? freer than ever. Cato 
did not hide his sword—stay as thou art, 
Roman, and look firmly: before thee. 
[He places the opium on his table.}” 
[Enter the Quaker. 


This time, calmed and saved, he 
waits a reply to a letter written to the 
lord mayor. Beckford, the protector, 
arrives—arrives to deprecate his past 
uselessness as a poet, and offer him a 
post of a hundred a year as his valet ; 
and Chatterton, in that despair which 
Alfred de Vigny says, in his preface, 
‘is not an idea, but a thing, a material 
thing, which tortures, and grasps, and 
grinds the heart of a man, like an iron 
forceps, till it has made him mad’”— 
Chatterton who, interrogated on the 
duties of an Englishman, had likened 
England to a mighty ship, sending her 
boats to far shores, having on deck king, 
lords, commons, with hand to mast, and 
rope, sail and gun, rudder, and compass, 
who has said that the poet’s part on 
board the glorious ship was “to read in 
the stars the road marked out by the 
finger of God’’—Chatterton swallows 
poison. Kitty Bell, in some undefin- 
able fear, is come to seek him. ‘ He 
has read the libel given by Beckford 
as a cure; he has cast on the seacoal 
fire the manuscripts trusted in so 
vainly for fame, if not for life; his 
aspect terrifies her more than his ab- 
sence; he bids her to live calmly and 
piously, to love her children, to drive 
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from her all thoughts and grief foreign 
to them; he commands her to leave 
him, when he has tried all other 
reasons vainly, because “ he loves her.” 
The answer is beautifully returned— 
* Ah! sir, if you tell me so, it is 
because you are determined to die.” 
He confesses what he has done, and 
staggers up the stair, while she sinks 
down at its foot. The old quaker 
enters and hurries after him; and 
Kitty follows also, clinging to the 
bannister, with little of her body's 
strength, with all that of her soul in 
- her hold, opens the door at the top, 
and perceives, as does the audience, 
Chatterton dying. She utters a cry, 
and slips down, step by step, falling 
on the last. We hear the harsh voice 
of her husband, calling, ““ Mistress 
Bell ;” she rises as by mechanism; a 
second summons makes her walk for- 
ward to her chair, seat herself slowly, 
draw her bible from her pocket, turn 
over its leaves, and—die. The tra- 
gedy of the “ Marechale d’Ancre” was 
acted before Chatterton, although we 
name it after the subject historical, as 
well as “ Cinq Mars ;” and belonging 
to an earlier date of the same reign is 
the power and the fall of Concini, 
Marechale d’Ancre, and his wife 
Leonora Galigai. The former be- 
lieved to be, jointly with Marie de 
Medicis, contriver of the death of 
her royal husband, Henry IV, and 
shot by Vitry’s hand, and Louis XIII’s 
order; the latter, favourite of the 
‘queen regent, and sharer of her power, 
burned at the stake for a sorceress. 
The successful crime marching blindly 
on to expiation is finely drawn in this 
tragedy, which is one of great power 
and dramatic interest; but we must 
refer our readers to the volume or the 
stage, and quote no farther. We are 
aware that our extracts have been long; 
but we know no other mode of placing 
a foreigner in his true light before our 
countrymen. It is easy to say that a 
writer's colouring is never coarse, and 
his thought never impure; that he is 
not trivial from being exclamatory, 
or feeble through exaggeration; that 
phrases are not amplified to conceal a 
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lack of ideas; and that where we find 
a pearl, we do not dive for it in a 
world of water. We might, with 
truth, have said more than this of 
Alfred de Vigny, but that we believed 
his own pen would make him better 
known than ours, and render praise 
unnecessary. We have not mentioned 
the translations of “ Othello” and the 
* Merchant of Venice,” which pre- 
ceded the “ Marechal d’Ancre as the 
latter did “ Chatterton.” Our limits 
do not permit to quote as we intended 
from “ Servitude et Grandeur, the 
Veilleé de Vincennes,” a reminiscence 
of the author’s military life; they 
allow us only to name his letter on 
**© Mademoiselle Sedaine et la Propri- 
eté Celleraire,” and the poems which 
now appearing in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, are his latest productions, 
The letter on Mademoiselle Sedaine, 
daughter of the dramatist, united with 
the interest of a romance, found in her 
true story, his arguments for a law of 
copy-right for the better protection of 
literary men and their descendants. 
If it was not echoed as it should have 
been in the Chamber of Deputies, for 
we think it took the fair and just view 
of the question, for Mademoiselle 
Sedaine, old, and blind, and poor, and 
till then, forgotten, it procured a 
pension immediately. The first pub- 
lished poems to which we referred 
are three in number,—* le Sauvage,” 
‘Ja mort du Loup,” “la Flute :” like 
those of his early volumes, they carry 
a philosophical idea on their rhyme. 
‘‘Le Sauvage” is an argument for 
civilization; “la Mort du Loup,” a 
voice of fortitude; “la Flute,” of re- 
signation. We rejoice that they have 
broken a silence so protracted as to 
seem obstinate; the more to be de- 
plored, as in French literature we find 
none who can replace him. 

The years of imagination are brief; 
its stream does not flow alike or 
always; it is too turbulent in early 
youth ; it grows shallow in the decline 
of manhood ; it has but a space wherein 
it can reflect earth and heaven: and 


of this space the writer does well to 
profit. 
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THE STRANGER—A TALE OF THE SEA+ 









CANTO THE FIRST. 





Tae night is dark, and the billows roar, 
And ’tis half-past twelve by the clocks on shore, 

And the landsmen are soundly asleep in their beds, 
Unheeding the “ pother that’s over their heads,” 
And the Landswomen, ’wakening perhaps in a fright, 
Cry “ God help the poor sailors this terrible night !” 
Then turning again on their pillows to sleep, 

Forget all the perils of those on the deep. 










The night is dark, and the billows roar, 
And a vessel is driving directly a-shore ; 
Were she in port you might thus read her name: 

The “ Goed Vrouw,” and near it the word “ Amsterdam.” 
She is not one of the “ go-ahead” sort, 

Her stern is round, and her bows are short, 

And her masts do not stand so presumptuously high, 

As to carry her “ sky-scrapers” up to the sky ; 

And she’s stuffed to the throat with her cargo within, 

Full of tobacco and good Holland's gin ; 

And her captain, the worthy Mynheer Vandergoose, 
Stands five feet exactly when wearing his shoes ; 

Which shoes, as polished as polished may be, 

Alas! and alack! he never could see, 

Since his paunch stood a foot farther out than his knee: 
And as to her mate, and indeed every sailor, 

They all might be clothed by the very same tailor, 

From the very pattern, so well are they chosen, 

To match with each other, thirteen to the dozen,— 

All save onz, and his bones are sharp, 

And his sinews as hard as the strings of a harp; 

And his cheeks are pale, and his nose is blue, 

Where every other is crimson in hue ; 

And he stands in his stockings just six feet two— 

All save one, that remarkable man, 

And he gives no name but'the name of “ Jan.” 































’Tis a pleasant thing, when the morn is bright, 
To glide o’er the waves that are dancing in light, 
And to hear the dash of the feathered oar, 

And the watch-dog’s bark from the distant shore.— 
’Tis a pleasant thing, when the storm is past, 

And the ocean still heaves from the recent blast, 

To watch the waves ‘neath the sunset rolled, 

Like mountains of amber or torrents of gold; 

But however delightful such scenes may be, 

There are pleasanter things than a shore on your lee, 
In a very dark night, on a very rough sea. 












But stay; whilst describing ship, captain, and crew, 
I had nearly forgotten the passenger, who 
If I thus should neglect, I might justly be twitted 
As the manager was, 
Who had Hamlet, ’tis poz, 
Advertised, “ with the part of Prince Hamlet omitted.” 
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They were just two-days sail from their own Amsterdam, 
When an odd-looking Saet pulling after them, came, 
And scarcely was hailed, ere she suddenly sunk, 
And nothing was saved but one man and a trunk; 
And even the sailors so sleepy and sleek, 
Turned over the quid in each jolly red cheek, 
And took the pipe from each lazy jaw, 
And pointed slowly, and drawled out “ yaw,” 
When that wonderful man on his trunk they saw ; 
For light as a feather it seemed to swim, 
Bearing him safe o’er the waters grim, 
"Till a boat was lowered as fast as might be. 
It was two when all sunk, 
Save the man and the trunk, 
And they reached him at just five minutes to three, 
Though the wind had begun pretty freshly to blow, 
And they'd nearly five hundred yards to row. 
But he seemed not the worse by a single pin, 
And as they made ready to take him in, 
Lightly he sprung, 
And his trunk they flung 
Into the boat “ with a kick and a spin ;” 
And with oaths, that for me to repeat were a sin, 
Desired to know 
** What hurried them so?” * 
And also, “ What made them so pale and so thin ?”— 
Small blame to thee, reader! already thou rumourest, 
That the odd little man was a bit of a humourist. 


Back to the ship doth the small boat glide, 
Quicker, I trow, than it left her side, 
For fear began their hearts to fill, 
And through their well-stuffed sides to thrill ; 
Especially now that the stranger’s brow 
Grew darker and darker, they knew not how, 

No word they uttered ; 

The stranger spluttered 
In some unknown tongue, then, in high Dutch, muttered, 
That “ before he had done with the lazy dogs, 
They'd be far more like sailors, and far less like hogs.” 
His speech was in Dutch, you remember, but if I lent 
It an English dress, this would be its equivalent, 


He’s out of the boat with a bound and a skip, 

He’s over the bulwarks, he’s into the ship ; 

And, regardless alike of the crew and their “ funk,” 

He roars to them loudly to “ hand him his trunk !"" 
Slowly their broad-clothed backs they bend, 

Slowly they grasp it by either end, 

Each of those sailors was thought a good puller, 

Wouter Van Twissler, and Barnet Van Muller— 

But though Didrick Van Ranslaer, the second mate, aided, 
And mortals sure never pulled wildly as they did 

And Nicholas Block to the rescue had hastened, 

The obstinate trunk to the bottom seemed fastened ; 

And the stranger stood laughing and cheering them on, 
Till almost the breath from their bodies had gone, 

Then, turning around, (whilst some looked for his hoof,) 
He beckoned to Jan, who was standing aloof, 

And whispering a word in the ear of that tall man, 

(On tiptoe he had to stand, being a small man,) 
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Jan leaped from the side, heaved the trunk from the boat, 
Now light as it seemed when they saw it afloat, 


And high on his shoulder the burden he bears, 
And follows the stranger straight down the steep stairs, 
Who walks to the cabin, and gives a loud rap 
On the top of the table, 
That’s not very stable, 
And startles Mynheer Vandergoose from his nap. 


Mynheer Vandergoose showed as much of surprise, 
As he ever did show, in his mouth and his eyes, 
Both opened as wide as wide could be, 
But he spoke not a word, 
Nor trembled, nor stirred, 
While the stranger exclaimed, “ Well, old fellow, you see! 
You thought you had only a cargo to run, 
But you're sure of a passenger, sure as a gun!” 


What more passed of fear and awe, 

Ear never heard, eye never saw ; 

For Jan was bid “ make himself scarce” at once, 
Which any would do, who was not a dunce, 

When twirled round twice as swift as the wind, 

And dismissed up the stairs with a slight kick behind. 


Three weeks had passed, and the wind was fair, 
And they drew towards port, no matter where, 
To tell of that is not my care :— 

But stay—methinks a voice I hear, 

So sweet, the saddest it might cheer, 

Or pierce a deaf man’s drowsy ear, 

Or to the flintiest bosom strike, 

Ask, “ Pray what was the stranger like?” 

I stay the tale, as by a spell, 

All that that sweet voice asks to tell. 


His limbs were lithe, his face was dark, 
His eyes were each a fiery spark, 

The lines upon his cheek and brow! 
Told of the soul that worked below, 
Yet not the plough of lofty thought 
Had broadly on that forehead wrought ; 
The cunning wrinkles seemed to fret 
His face, as with a curious net ; 

The pushed-up mouth was ever screwed 
To some satiric attitude ; 

The wiry limbs sprang quick and light, 
But not as where the mind of might 

In free proud movement is betrayed— 
Here trick and antic were displayed: 
That dark small stranger well might be 
The demon of activity. 


Yet, be what he might, or do what he would, 

The crew and the captain in awe of him stood. 

And the feats they performed, ere they looked on the shore, 
Sure never were seen in the “ Goed Vrouw” before. 

For instance—Van Hammer, the carpenter heavy, 

Was sent to the tops with a well-chosen bevy, 
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Van Muller, Van Ranslaer, and Wouter Van Twissler, 
And Peter Van Schriegel the boatswain’s pet whistler, 
(For the boatswain himself could not whistle a note, 
Having something, he said, “like a lump” in his throat, 
And, therefore, had prudently carried from home, 

A fat orphan nephew, “ determined to roam,”) 

And there, for three hours, the five heroes were clinging, 
Their tobacco-pipes gone, and their garments all wringing ; 
And all this, as it seemed that there was not a question, 

At the dark little stranger’s infernal suggestion. 


Then Didrich Van Ranslaer was docked of his grog, 
For calling Van Schriegel a “lazy young dog ;” 
And Laurent Van Blewitt was kept from tobacco, 
For swearing that “‘ Poland was somewhere in Cracow.” 
And so it fell out, that there was not a man 
But was frightened to death of him—all but that Jan ; 
They scarcely dared mutter, or whisper, or talk, 

Nor under breath swear, 

For the stranger was there 
With the ears of a mole, and the eyes of a hawk : 
But Jan, the tall villain, would sometimes explode, 
And once in his wrath even bid him “ be blowed.” 


But three weeks had gone over, and then came the wind, 
Which perhaps, you'll remember, we left far behind : 
For all the long preface that here I’ve been spinning, 
Has only just carried us to the beginning, 

So snuff we the candles, and hear of the man, 

The wonderful stranger, and wonderful Jan. 


CANTO THE SECOND. 


There are folks in this world, who, when fortune is busily 
Doing her worst, will take every thing easily ; 

Nothing disturbs them, and nothing alarms them, 

And seldom it happens that any thing harms them ; 

Yet strange—though it seems, as one genius presided 
Above the whole clan, they are really divided 

By public opinion in two distinct classes, 

One, “ philosophers” called, and the other, styled, ‘ asses,” 
Let a man see his nearest relation a dying, 

Without any sighing, or sobbing, or crying ; 

Let him hear of banks breaking wherein he has money, 
And take the news smoothly as if it were honey, 

And crying, “all’s right,”—benignantly quarter - 
Himself for his life on son, brother, or daughter ; 

And let this same man have a presence commanding, 

A choice of good words, and a shrewd understanding, 

And a good deal of what the enlightened call  gammon ;” 
A dump to a guinea, a sprat to a salmon, 

That the world takes his part, and said world would be cross, if her 
Protegé were not called an uncommon philosopher. 

But just change the person, and fancy the sinner, 

With no care for to-night, if to-day has a dinner ; 

And eyes like a fish's, set round in their sockets ; 

With a little squat figure, his hands in his pockets, 
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A pipe in his mouth from whence seldom he takes it, 
But asks for another as soon as be breaks it ; 
Fancy this man beset with a hundred disasters, 
At sea in a gale, 
Close-reefed every sail, 
A sadly sprung mast, 
And a leak gaining fast, 
And the sailors with broken heads, plentier than plasters, 
And a little strange imp, here and there, every where, 
Setting all by the ears, 
And fomenting their fears, 
And driving the crew to a state of despair. 
Yet fancy our worthy still smoking as coolly, 
As in his own “lust-hous” in Holland in July. 
Surely if the wise world could but then overhaul him, 
* Fool,” “ dotard,” and “ booby,” ’twould certainly call him ; 
Although the same principle’s brought into use 
By the sage it approves, and Mynheer Vander Goose. 


When the gale first arose he just broached these opinions :— 
“It would not be much,— 
‘* It was only a touch,” 
And retreated again to his lower dominions, 
Where ang procured 
A fresh pipe from the steward, 
His case-bottle of rum, 
*Twixt his finger and thumb, 
He grasped by the neck ; though the action was dumb, 
’*T was highly expressive of what he intended— 
To “stick by the stuff” till the tempest was ended, 
No matter-what messages came from above, 
Of changing his quarters, he did not approve. 
Perplexed and fatigued, and half frantic, the men 
Sent Jan to the cabin, again and again ; 
Once to ask “ where they were,” off what coast, and what part: 
Quoth he, “ Jan, I believe you can read,—there’s the chart.” 
Then to tell him “ the mainmast was sprung ;”—he groaned “humph ;* 
Then, “the water had gained in the hold ;”—he whiffed “ pump ;”"—~ 
And when Jan appeared in his presence once more, 
With—* that by the same token, 
“ The rudder was broken.” 
The only reply that he got, was a snore. 


What's to be done ? 

The billows run— 
Now hiding the disc of the setting sun ; 
Now dropping them down in some awful chasm, 
Thrilling each heart with fear’s wild spasm : 
And the timbers creak, and groan, and shriek, 
And, the ship runs wild in her frenzied freak, 
As hard to guide as if her name 
Had put the spirit in her frame, 
Of some “ Goed Vrouw” of Amsterdam! 
Now she leaps up, and madly rears 
Her form on high—now disappears ; 
Now plunges on—and then again, 
Lies helpless, sidelong on the main,— 
Yet never the little fat captain awoke, 

And his little fat crew 

Know not what they must do, 
For they see that the thing is no longer a joke ; 
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And Jan the tall, looks grim and serious, 
And the dark stranger more mysterious. 


An eldritch shriek and a fearful bound, 
A lumbering plunge and a cracking sound, 
And broken spars around are poured, 
The mainmast’s going overboard ! 
Back fall the crew from the fatal spot, 
All but Peter Van Schriegel, who drops “like shot,” 
And when the yards on deck are dashed, 
Is like a monstrous spider, smashed, 
But this was no moment to pause and lament him, 
When the stranger upsprung from the midst of the scrimmage, 
And, looking of cheerful contentment the image, 
Politely requested an axe might be lent him! 

*T was handed by Jan, 

For no other man 
Would dare at that moment with aught to present him, 
And whate’er he was doing they could not prevent him, 
Fast, fast, fast, on the tottering mast 
Falls blow after blow, with a power too vast, 
(As was after remembered) without some strange charm, 
To belong to a man with so slender an arm ; 
And when his behaviour was after dissected, 
By those who survived, it was well recollected 
That the hatchet he used seemed the mast to environ 
With sparks showered thickly, and glowed like hot iron ; 
But be this as it may, the first danger was past, 
Clean over the side went spars, rigging, and mast, 
And the vessel relieved staggered onwards unknowing, 
Either what she was doing, or where she was going. 


But cool as a cucumber, calm as a monk, 

The stranger once more bids Jan “ bring him his trunk,” 
*Tis drawn from the place where it first was deposited 
That eve that the captain and stranger were closeted, 
And being heaved up to the deck, which was bared 

So completely, not even a hen-coop was spared, 

The little dark stranger sate quietly down, 

Like a monarch enthroned and expecting his crown, 

And remarking—‘ The deck seemed well cleared for an action,’ 
Regarded the whole with a calm satisfaction, 

Others were tumbling, and slipping, and sliding, 

He sitting as firmly as if they were gliding 

On a steam-boat excursion, with patent machinery, 

And quite at their leisure enjoying the scenery. 

They could bear it no longer! that terrible man, 

And his sworn coadjutor, that lean long-legged Jan ! 

So whilst a deep reverie he seemed to be wrapt in, 
They stole to the cabin to waken the captain. 


away he sleeps a charmed sleep! 


Or why such even pulses keep, 

When even the dead might well awake, 
When life, fame, fortune are at stake ! 

Wake, shipwrecked wretch! awake and weep! 
Let dreams no more thy senses steep !— 
Surely he sleeps a charmed sleep! 


Aroused by their fears to a strange animation, 
And only regarding their chance of salvation, 
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Sans ceremonie by the collar they.take him, 

And lustily shake him determined ¢o wake him ; 

And their shrieks in his ear become perfectly thrilling, 
As they see that already the cabin is filling : 


A snort and a groan, and he opens his eyes, 
And tries to look angry, then tries to look wise, 
And they hear him exclaim—*“ From the hour that he came, 
I gave up the command to Mynheer What'’s-his-name, 
And if he can’t keep you and save you from evil, 
I fear to his worship you have not been civil, 
And all I say is, you may go to the devil ! 
But stay, the night’s cold, there’s the key of the locker, 
(I never believed the ‘ Goed Vrouw’ such a rocker !) 
And don’t spare the spirits, for even if you do, 
1 fear there are spirits will scarcely spare you !” 
Swift from his presence forth they past— 

It was a speech 

Impressed on each, 
For "twas his longest and his last ! 


What followed! a scene of such noise and confusion, 
Its memory must seem like a fiendish delusicn ; 
I have separately asked them about that wild pother, 
But hardly two stories agree with each other: 
Some vow that the stranger and Jan both together 
Sang a duo in praise of the airy fine weather ; 
Others say that they danced on the corpse of Van Schriegel 
In a manner indecent, profane, and illegal, 
To music so strangely discordant and_frantic 
It seemed to be fitted to every wild antic— 
But all have agreed the last thing they remember 

Is a very rough shock, 

On a very hard rock, 
At half after twelve, on a night of December. 


Morning hath come with her welcome light, 
Shining on hills with the snow flake white, 
And on the darkly heaving sea, 

Where still the waves rage angrily ; 

And on a shore where, ’twixt the land 

And sea, there spreads a ridge of sand, 
And on eleven silent forms, 

That her sweet light revives and warms, 
For strange to say, of all the crew 

Of the “ Goed Vrouw,” they miss but two; 
Van Schriegel, and that white, and wan, 
And tall, and thin, and wicked Jan, 

The stranger and captain, of course, I except, 
But neither of these could be bitterly wept. 


High and dry, 
On the beach they lie, 
And lo! a vision is passing by— 
They must be deceived— 
It can scarce be believed 
Even where a strange tale is most warmly received, 
That the “ Goed Vrouw” 
Is passing now, 
Perfect and whole from helm to prow ! 
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Close to the shore, 
On her course she bore, 
And all her form they may explore, 
Her masts in repair, her sails are there ; 
And her bulwarks are whole, and her deck no more bare ; 
And more than all (at the sight they shrunk !) 
The stranger is standing erect on his trunk, 
And that singular Jan at the helm doth stand, 
And nobody’s there to give them a hand, 
Though the captain sits silent and drooping his head_ 
And his hands are prest 
On his burly chest ; 


But that white, white face can be but of the dead ! 


And a black flag waves from the mast on high, 
With a motto I'll tell you about by-and-by. 


But first, let me say, to avoid disappointment, 
It is not to put this strange story in joint meant ; 
I own, and it gives me a feeling of pain, 
Like some “sprig,” called to “ order,” 
And forced to “ soft sawder,” 
I am not at this moment “ prepared to explain.” 
For example—I cannot account for the stranger's 
Queer conduct in bringing the ship into dangers, 
And having disgorged it of every plump elf, 
Repairing, and taking it all to himself. 
I cannot account for his not having sunk, 
Nor know I the mystery attached to his trunk, 
It might, but ’tis only a modest suggestion, 
Have held pamphlets, perhaps on the “ Boundary Question ;” 
Or some eloquent speech on “ our foreign conditions,” 
Or receipts of ** expense of the Poor-law Commissions ;” 
All, and every of which, if the truth could be sifted, 
Would account for its weight when it could not be lifted ; 
But still, I've no reason to give why it yielded, 
And was light as a fly when by Jan it was wielded. 
Apropos of that Jan, he’s another queer mystery, 
That puzzled me greatly on hearing this history ; 
I cannot account for his bond of connection 
With the stranger, but hardly can think ’twas affection ; 
In fact, these are riddles, and so insurmountable, 
That we only can say they are quite unaccountable. 


But touching the motto to which I alluded, 

You shall have it without an opinion intruded, 

If you find there a moral, pray keep it in view— 

«* WHO SHIPS WITH THE DEVIL MUST SAIL WITH HIM TOO.” 
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Doctor Witpk is already advantage- 
ously known to the public by his highly 
interesting “ Narrative of a Voyage to 
Madeira, Tenneriffe, and the Shores 
of the Mediterranean”—a work which 
displays much accuracy of observation, 
an original spirit of research, and an 


extensive command of literature. 
On Dr. Wilde's return to Dublin, 


and soon after the publication of the 
“ Narrative,” he was advised by many 
of his professional brethren to proceed 
to Germany, for the purpose of making 
himself acquainted with the most re- 
cent improvements in the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases of the eye. 
In compliance with this advice our 
author went to Berlin, Dresden, and 
Vienna, and frequented the most ce- 
lebrated schools of ophthalmic surgery, 
not only long enough to render him- 
self thoroughly master of the art, but 
to form an intimate and advantageous 
friendship both with its professors, 
and many of the most celebrated wri- 
ters with whom Germany abounds. 
It is not our intention (and it would 
surely be distasteful to Dr. Wilde,) 
to pronounce an encomium on our 
author’s practical acquirements ; but 
as Irishmen we may be forgiven the 
pride we feel in being able conscien- 
tiously to assert, that no European 
metropolis contains more opthalmic 
skill than Dublin, whether we consider 
the well-known reputation and _ bril- 
liant attainments of our many eminent 
surgeons who so successfully treat the 
diseases to which the organ of vision 
is subject, and who are constantly en- 
gaged in imparting their valuable 
knowledge to numerous pupils, or 
whether we refer to the learning, 
tact, and experience of Dr. Jacob, 
whose discoveries in the anatomy and 
diseases of the eye have acquired for 
that gentleman an European fame, 
As might be expected, Dr. Wilde’s 
thirst for knowledge not only exhausted 
the strictly professional subjects which 
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he had proposed to study, but prompted 
him to engage in active inquiries re- 
specting the manners, education, and 
institutions of the inhabitants of the 
countries he visited ; and in the work 
before us he has published the results 
of his researches concerning the Aus- 


trian dominions. Our author's work 


is by no means prolix, not extending 
beyond three hundred and twenty-five 
pages; but as great pains have evi- 
dently been taken to arrange and con- 
dense his materials, he has been 


thereby enabled to compress a vast 
fund of information within this com- 
paratively narrow compass. 
Throughout the entire work Dr. 
Wilde exhibits a vast deal of research 
and critical observation, as well as an 
intimate acquaintance with vital statis- 
tics and the laws that regulate man’s 
existence, his nativity and mortality, 
&e., and wherever it was practicable, 
has enriched his pages with very valu- 
able statistical tables, drawn from va- 
rious and often difficultly accessible 
sources. These tables have been in- 
geniously arranged, and from them all 
those concerned in the management of 
public medical institutions, may derive 
many useful lessons. Dr. Wilde de- 
scribes all the various educating esta- 
blishments in this great empire, from 
infant schools to those for the instruc- 
tion of home and foreign diplomats and 
employés. Upon this all-important 
subject of education, he says— 


** At the present moment there is no 
topic of greater interest than that of 
ublic instruction ; and though, with re- 
ference to it, Austria is somewhat infe- 
rior to her Prussian neighbour, yet the 
system pursued in the former country is 
well worthy of an attentive examina. 
tion. How well this system is arranged, 
and with what skill it is conducted, is a, 
source of natural wonder and admira. 
tion to the foreigner, who finds, upon, 
inquiry, that among a population ex- 
ceeding twenty-four millions and a half,. 
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(not including Hungary,) there are no 
less than 30,320 public national schools, 
with 2,338,985 pupils in actual attend- 
ance upon them: and this admiration is 
heightened, when he reflects not only 
upon the vast territorial extent of this 
immense country, but upon the appa- 
rently discordant elements of which it is 
composed, and the variety of nations 
and tongues—their different habits, pecu- 
liarities, customs, religions and manners 
—that are all brought under the benign 
influence of one great system of national 
instruction. Here we have the great 
Sclavonic nation, composed of the once- 
powerful kingdom of Bohemia, a part of 
the ill-fated Poland, the great province 
of Moravia, the ancient territories of 
Styria and Illyria, the rude military 
frontier of Dalmatia, the southern coun- 
tries of Carynthia and Carniola, and all 
Hungary; the Rheinish, or true Ger- 
man nation, consisting of the two arch- 
duchies of Upper and Lower Austria, 
the Tyrol, and a small portion of nearly 
all the other states; and lastly, the 
Italian, who inhabit the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, and a part of the 
Tyrol; besides some Wallachian people, 
half-Christian half-Mahommedan, resi- 
dent in Transylvania and on the Turk- 
ish borders ;—all these, variable as the 
climes under which they are placed, 
from the hyperborean regions of Russia 
to the warm Liburnian villas and sunny 
cities of the Adriatic—Catholics and 
Calvinists, Lutherans, Greeks, Jews, 
and Unitarians—all receive the same 
description of popular instruction, merely 
varied to suit the language or the reli- 
gious tenets of each particular nation or 
country. In Austria, education is com- 
pulsory: it is not left to the option 
of the parent, whether he will or will 
not instruct his child, for he is com- 
pelled to send him, when of a certain 
age, to the national school of his parish ; 
and the many disadvantages under which 
the uneducated labour are too many, and 
the laws against them too strictly en- 
forced, to permit of general ignorance, 
even in the most distant country parts. 
All children, from five to thirteen, both 
males and females, come under what is 
dalled the ‘‘ school age,” and the descrip- 
tion of education they are to receive is 
strictly defined, so that all, from the 
simple agricultural peasant to the high- 
est university professor, must pursue 
the path of instruction in the manner 
marked out by the state. This, how- 
ever, is not without its disadvantages ; 
Sor, though the instruction is general, yet 
the plan is one so conducive to the caste- 
continuing system, after the manner of the 
Chinese and ancient Egyptians, that it is 


opposed not only to political reformation, 
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but also to the steady progress of civiliza- 
tion itself, and the rapid development of 
the resources, both mental and commercial, 
that should have taken place in this em- 
pire during the present long peace with 
which it has been favoured. 

‘* The measures taken to enforce in- 
struction among the lower orders are so 
much ree upon the state of reli- 
gion, and so mixed up with the local go- 
vernment of the country, that their de- 
tails would occupy more space than 
would be necessary to the present intro. 
duction. Suffice it to say, that accurate 
registries of all the ailiven who have 
arrived at the ‘school age’ are kept by 
the curate and churchwarden of the 
parish, who, with the local executive, 
take means to insure an attendance. 

‘** Public instruction in Austria is di- 
vided into the popular or national, the 
intermediate, and the superior. The po- 
pular consists of that afforded at the 
elementary schools, Trivialschulen ; the 
superior primary schools, Hauptschulen ; 
and the Wesholsheeclaien or repeti- 
tion-schools, for persons above the age 
of twelve years, analogous to the Ecoles 
de Perfectionnement of France. 

‘* Between this last and the next class 
there are a number of very admirably- 
constructed seminaries for the purpose 
of teaching the useful arts, and giving 
special instruction in particular trades— 
the schools of utility, Ecoles Usuelles, 
denominated in Austria, Realschulen. 

“The intermediate instruction is ac- 

uired in the gymnasiums, lyceums, and 
aculties or academies of different kinds ; 
and the superior education is that at- 
tained in the universities.” 


To the passage which we have 
printed in italics we beg the reader's 
particular attention, for it announces 
the apparently anomalous fact, that 
education may be made the means of 
arresting the intellectual progress of 
a nation; and so in truth it does, 
when, as in Austria, it is confined to 
the mechanical acquisition of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, a little smat- 
tering of some of the useful arts, and 
a dry catechetical formula of religion. 
Were the state to confine itself to en- 
suring to all its subjects even this 
limited quantity of instruction, they 
would have reason to be grateful, for 
the first rudiments of learning are the 
most difficult to acquire,-and every 
individual might depend upon his own 
exertions for subsequently adding to 
his stock; but in Austria the state 
not only forces its subjects to receive 
an elementary education, but renders 
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it exceedingly difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for them to make any further 
advance in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. This object the government 
effects by superintending the censor- 
ship of books, and preventing, with 
the greatest jealousy, the sale of all 
popular and cheap works. The learned 
may purchase what books they like, 
provided they contain nothing politi- 
cally objectionable ; but cheap litera- 
ture, cheap books, calculated not 
merely to teach some process of art, 
or convey the principles of a practical 
trade, but capable of enlarging and 
enlightening the mind—all such publi- 
cations, we say, are forbidden. This 
restriction will, no doubt, excite feel- 
ings in the minds of our readers by 
no means favourable to the Austrian 
government ; but, in candour, we are 
bound to add, that their defence of 
this restrictive system is, to say the 
least, plausible. If forced to become 
its advocates, we would urge the fol- 
lowing arguments in its favour :— 
Experience proves that unrestricted 
freedom of education and publication 
is by no means conducive, either to 
the morality or happiness of a people. 
The United States of America exhibit 
the best example of education most 
extensively diffused among all classes 
of the community, and perfectly un- 
trammelled in the department either 
of schoolmaster or bookseller. There 
every one may teach what he chooses, 
or print whatever speculation dictates. 
The great mental activity which per- 
vades all classes of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, has not suffered any diminution 
among the descendants of the English 
settlers, but on the contrary, from the 
circumstances of their history and their 
location in a new world, it has been 
wonderfully augmented. These colo- 
nists left home accompanied by the 
newly invented powers of the press, 
and America is now the only free 
nation in the world which has been 
founded, and has sprung into existence, 
since the art of printing commenced 
its stupendous operations. In Ame- 
rica education was called on to per- 
form a new function, and was not 
destined, as in England, Germany, and 
France, to modify, to improve, or to 
deteriorate the character of a peo- 
ple formed during the preceding ages 
of a slowly developed civilization, but 
was destined, at once, to stamp with 


its impress, the soft and yielding ma- 
terials of an infant society. In the 


* United States the proportion of per- 


sons who can read and write, far ex- 
ceeds anything we know of in Europe ; 
books too are much cheaper, news- 
papers more numerous, the law of 
libel is a dead letter, and no such 
thing as censorship exists—every reli- 
gion is tolerated, and consequently the 
moral and intellectual condition of the 
citizens of the republic may be consi- 
dered as the product of an experiment 
never before made on man. What 
has been the result? We fear, nay, 
we are certain, that every candid and 
unbiassed person who has watched the 
progress of the model republic, must 
confess that the result has been most 
signally unpropitious. Let us receive, 
on this point, the statement of the 
New York Daily Herald :—“ This is 
the most original and varied country 
under the sun, and none other is worth 
living in * * * Every element of 
thought, society, religion, politics, 
morals, literature, trade, currency and 
philosophy is in a state of agitation, 
transition, change * * * Every 
thing is in a{state of effervescence ! 
50,000 persons have taken the benefit 
of the act, and wiped out debts to the 
amount of 60,000,000 of dollars. In 
religion we have dozens of creeds, 
and fresh revelations starting every 
year or oftener. In morals we have all 
sorts of ideas, and in literature every 
thing in confusion. Sceptical philo- 
sophy and materialism seem, however, 
to be gaining ground and popularity 
at every step.” 

This is strong language, but per- 
fectly correct, and consequently the 
picture of America contrasts very un- 
favourably with that of Austria, as 
witnessed by ourselves, and as drawn 
by Dr. Wilde and other travellers ; 
and in addition to this, be it remem- 
bered, that no population in the world 
exhibit so little crime as the Austrian 
—in this respect Austria far excels 
America, Britain, or France. Space 
does not permit us to examine whether 
the records of history prove that the 
curse of modern France has been de- 
rived from unrestricted literature and 
uncontrolled education, We firml 
believe in the affirmative, while wi 
respect to England we fear that the 
same causes are beginning to exert 
their destructive agency; but this is 
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a subject we cannot now enter on. 

Dr. Wilde’s description. of Vienna 
and its institutions is both instructive 
and amusing. The following graphic 
passage is a good specimen of our 
author’s style :— 


“ Amusement is cheap in the capital ; 
daneing and smoking are with the stu- 
dents, as with the rest of the Viennese, 
their chief solace and enjoyment ; from 
the Sperl and Goldenen Birn down to 
the balls at Marien Hilf, the Wieden 
Theater, the Volksgarten, the Redouten- 
saal, and the Eliseum, all offer for a few 
kreutzers recreation even to satiety. 
The latter classic, though not attic, 
land consists of a vast number of cel- 
lars excavated beneath several exten- 
sive streets, and fitted up so as to re- 
semble the several quarters of the 
globe ;—capable of holding some thou- 
sands of people, and far exceeding in 
the variety of its entertainments the 
merriest fete at Longchamp or the 
Champs Elisées in their most palmy 
days. The temperature, the decora- 
tions, and the dresses of the bands 
and attendants in each of these fairy 
lands being arranged in accordance 
with the originals ; the millions of lights, 
the wit of the improvisators, the music 
of the troubadors, the native songs of 
the Tyrolers, the mm ¢ and jest of the 
clowns, quacks, and conjurors, the 
clinking of glasses, and the honest 
good humour that beams in the faces 
of the many hundred light-hearted 
Viennese, with their ponderous Fraus, 
and bucksome daughters, make this 
scene highly attractive to foreigners as 
well as students, or indeed to all who 
would witness low-life below stairs in 
this gayest of capitals, Grotesque 
and mixed as are the characters one 
sees in the Elyseum, the admittance to 
which is but four-pence, I have seldom 
visited it without meeting there some 
of the highest of the Austrian nobility 
—nay, it is not without the pale of 
royalty itself, for both here and in 
other places of similar character and 
resort will frequently be found some two 
or three of the archdukes of Austria, 
mingling with unconcern and almost 
without observation among the artizans 
and shopkeepers over whom they rule: 
strange to English eyes—yet such is 
Austrian policy. 

“And then as to dancing—Orpheus 
must have been a Wiener, or at least 
have once set the good people of the 
imperial city a-going; and should he 
return some twenty years hence, he will 
find they have never ceased during his 
absence. It is really quite intoxicating 
for a foreigner to look at so many things 
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turning round on all sides of him—men, 
women, and children—the infant and 
the aged, the merry and the melancholy; 
—round and round they go, spinning 
away the thread of life, at least gaily, 
if not profitably. I do verily biave 
that if but the first draw of Strauss’ 
or Lanner’s fiddle-bow was heard in 
any street or market-place in Vienna 
in any weather or season, or at any 
hour of the day or night, all living, 
breathing nature within earshot would 
commence to turn; the coachman would 
leap from his carriage, the laundress 
would desert her basket—and all, peer. 
esses and prelates, priests and profes. 
sors, soldiers and shopkeepers, waiters 
and washerwomen, ‘Turks, Jews, and 
gentiles, would simultaneously rush into 
one another’s arms, and waltz them- 
selves to a jelly. In fact, this dancing 
mania, like animal magnetism or the 
laughing gas, is quite irresistible, at 
least during the carnival. 

** With all this, I have never seen a 
blow given; I never witnessed a quar- 
rel or a row amidst those varied scenes ; 
and among the students duelling is al- 
most unknown. But for the perpetual, 
never-ending taking off of hats Austrian 

oliteness would be really charming. 

he Austrians are polite and obliging 
to strangers and to one another from 
good nature and kindness of heart— 
the French because it is the etiquette. 
Drunkenness is scarcely ever witnessed: 
during my residence in Vienna I never 
saw a person in a state absolutely 
drunk; and begging is neither tolerated 
nor ee liind I am run- 
ning into a description of the domestic 
manners of the people, instead of writ- 
ing about their statistics and sanatory 
institutions.” 


Dr. Wilde strongly advocates the 
cause of the long-suppressed Academy 
of Sciences in the Austrian capital, 
concerning which so much has been 


-already written :— 


** While,” he adds, “no capital in 
Europe can boast of finer collections or 
more extensive museums in both science 
and the arts than that of Austria, it is 
a fact equally certain and admitted, that 
there is less done to advance the cause 
of general science, or any of its higher 
branches, or to uphold the true philo- 
sopher in Vienna, than in any other city 
of the same extent and resources of the 
present day. This is no.new theme of 
wonder,no hap-hazard conclusion formed 
in an hour or a day; it is the result of 
minute and anxious inquiry for several 
months—it is a tale in the mouths of all 
those who are capable of forming an 
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opinion on the subject, and who dare 
express their sentiments honestly and 
freely ; and it must be the conviction of 
any man of science or literature who 
there mixes in that rank of society from 
which science and literature have ever 
emanated. Howis this? Is there not 
material for such? Will the mere want 
of patronage thus completely crush the 
rowth of so noble and fast-flowering a 
plant? No—I fear we must seek in 
some deeper source for the stubborn 
roek that thus blights the roots of the 
tree of knowledge. Even the casual 
foreigner, or the amusement-hunting 
visitor, who in his short sojourn in the 
imperial city, is led about by his valet 
de-place from institution to museum, 
from academy to university—who spends 
a delightful day in the Ambrass or the 
Belvedere Gallery—beholds the richest 
treasures of the animal and mineral 
kingdom, crowded into the different 
splendid collections of natural history— 
is lost in wonder at the brillianey of the 
Schatzkammer—and sees in the museums 
of antiquities the noblest efforts of 
‘Etruscan and Grecian art—whose mind 
is powerfully impressed with the pater- 
dl goveranens which has erected and 
endowed such noble hospitals and sana- 
tory institutions—and looking at these 
things through the purple veil that well- 
ordered diplomacy has encompassed 
them, says to himself, surely with such 
encouragements arts and science must 
flourish here—the savans of Vienna 
must be numerous and celebrated. But 
noble and impressive as are these insti- 
tutions and museums, they have not 

roduced the effects that similar esta- 

lishments have in other countries. The 
higher branches of science are at a very 
low ebb in Vienna, particularly at this 
moment, and have been so since the 
decease of its astronomer, botanist, and 
mineralogist — Littrow, Jacquin, and 
Mohs. Chemistry has never had exis- 
tence there; astronomy is buried in the 

ave of its late professor ; mineralogy 
is locked up within the glass cases of 
the K.K. cabinet of the emperor (unless 
it ma ain flourish in the person of 
Mr. piliaesr); physiology is but a 


name; and geology and comparative 
0 


anatomy are still unborn in the Austrian 
capital—the former because it is, or 
.was, forbidden to be taught, lest it 
should injure the morality of the reli- 
gious Viennese !—and the latter because 
it has not yet been specified in the cur- 
riculum of education prescribed by the 
state.” 
* 


* * * * 
“It certainly sounds strange, and 


loudly demands inquiry, why the im- 
perial city should be the only capital in 
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Europe without an academy fof the 
cultivation of science, more especially 
as such institutions are permitted to 
exist in other parts of the empire, as at 
Prague, Pesth, Venice, and Milan.” 

* * * * . * 


** The fear of change,” he continues, 
‘even of a truly scientific and literary 
nature, seems almost as great a bugbear 
to the Austrian rulers as political ad- 
vancement or reform. But let not the 
government of Austria suppose that by 
giving encouragement to the progress 
of science, it would thereby encourage 
a revolutionary spirit in the heart of 
its dominions. The author has resided 
sufficiently long in the capital, and has 
had such opportunities of observing the 
condition of the people at large, as 
enables him to see and feel that ‘the 
trading and working classes of the com- 
munity (the only materi 1 by which the 
educated and the political can ever hope 
to effect any revolutionary change in 
their state or government) are too com- 
fortable, contented, and happy to be- 
come their instruments. He has seen 
with regret how much superior was the 
condition of the burghers and trades- 
men of Vienna to the corresponding 
elasses in England; and how much su- 
perior the Viennese mechanic was to 
the gin and whiskey-drinking, sallow- 
faced, discontented artisan of Great 
Britain—too often, alas! rendered un- 
happy and discontented by the inciting 
declamation of some ale howe orator, 
or by the blasphemous and revolutionar 
sentiments of some Chartist periodical, 
that lead him to brood over fictitious 
wants, or drive him forward to deeds of 
outrage, at once ruinous to himself and 
disgraceful to the community to which 
he Shlecen. But look at the same class 
in Austria—enjoying their pipe and 
supper, listening to the merry strains 
of Strauss and Lanner, while their fami- 
lies, the gay, light-hearted daughters of 
the Danube, are whirling in the waltz 
or gallope, both helping to maintain, as 
well as their betters, the well-known 
motto of the Viennese, ‘“‘ Man lebt um zu 
leben.” The author has heard of, and 
also seen much of what is called Austrian 
tyranny ; but ardently as he loves liberty, 
and venerates the glorious institutions 
of Great Britain, he is now constrained 
to say that he would willingly exchange 
much of the miscalled liberty for which 
the starving, naked, and often houseless 
peasant of his father-land hurrahs, for 
a moiety of the food, clothing, and su: 
perior condition of the like classes in 
Austria. Without entering on the 
dangerous subject of politics; which 
should not find its way into a work of 
this description, even had its author 
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the desire of doing so, he cannot but 
notice the boast of one of the latest 
writers on Vienna—that, while its rulers, 
or, to speak more correctly, its Ruler, 
has retained this great empire, stead 
and unmoved, although formed of suc 
an incongruous mixture of tongues and 
nations, when other countries af Europe 
have been shaken to their foundations, 
or had their governments completely 
overturned by war and internal revolu- 
tion, Austria has, during the last half 
century, remained like a ship in a calm, 
sluggishly rolling on the windless swell, 
while “her helmsman simply rights his 
wheel when the occasional jarring of his 
rudder reminds him that he is still di- 
rector of the barque. 

“ This may, in political affairs, be all 
for the benefit of the country—time will 
yet inform us; but it is not alone in 
such matters that this great country 
has remained in statu quo ;—while the 
surrounding kingdoms have increased 
their commerce, extended their fame, 
and benefitted mankind, by their culture, 
patronage, and advancement of science ; 
Austria can still boast that her rulers 
have preserved her unmoved and un- 
affected by the scientific progress and 
scientific revolution of the last forty 
years. ad 

“It may be for her political advan- 
tage that her double-headed national 
emblem should keep a watchful eye upon 
innovation from without, or alteration 
from within; but we greatly fear that 
in this over-anxious care the outstretched 
wings of the Schwarzen Adler have 
shaded the extensive dominions of Aus- 
tria, and its imperial city in particular, 
from the light of science, and cast a 

loom upon the ardour necessary to 
espresy and improvement.” 


Dr. Wilde has, with considerable 
industry and literary labour, collected 
from various sources, accounts of the 
several learned societies that have ex- 
isted in Vienna since the erection of 
the celebrated Danube Society, by 
Conrad Celtes, in 1493, in order to 
show that the abstract and least popu- 
lar sciences have not progressed since 
the days of the philosopher, Leibnitz : 


** From time to time, and by writer 
after writer, has this lamentable de- 
ficiency been alluded to; still the go- 
vernment, from whom all here must 
emanate, took no step to remedy the 
defect ; at length a few of the men most 
eminent in science and literature, finding 
no minister willing to assist them, or 
put forward their claims for this nod 
pose, determined to address themselves 


to the emperor in person. The follow. 
ing twelve persons petitioned the Kaiser 
to establish an academy, and grant go. 
vernment assistance towards its support, 
The representatives of the mathematical 
and physical section were—Jacquin, the 
botanist; Baumgartner, director of the 
China factory ; Ettingshausen, professor 
of physics; Schreibers, director of the 
natural history cabinet ; Pruhel, director 
of the polytechnicinstitute ; andLittrow, 
the astronomer. The philological and 
historical class was supported by the 
names of Kopiter and Wolf, both of 
the imperial library ; Buchholz Arneth, 
director of the cabinet of medals and 
antiquities ; Chonel, curator of the im. 
perial archives ; and Hammer Purgstall, 
the orientalist. This petition was re. 
ceived by the archduke Lewis, on the 
20th of March, 1837, at the same time 
that the academy at Milan was re. 
erected. It was then forwarded to the 
chancellary, and from thence to the 

olice department ; and it remained in 
its passage through the public offices for 
about two years, till it at last gained 
its way back to the bureau of the 
minister of the interior, where it now 
remains, and is likely to do so, till a 
new generation and a more enlightened 
era forces its attention upon the govern- 
ment, Jacquin, Littrow, and Buchholz, 
are no more: while they lived, compa- 
risons might have been made as to the 
respective merits of thé individuals who 
composed the leading persons of this 
desirable undertaking; but as the list 
now stands, Von Hammer remains with- 
out a competitor,undoubtedly the person 
of most literary reputation in Vienna.” 


But Dr. Wilde has not been its only 
advocate. Littrow, one of the most 
distinguished philosophers that Aus- 
tria can boast of for the last half cen- 
tury, wrote warmly and energetically 
in its behalf. His eloquent appeals to 
the state are thus described by our 
author :— 


“In his own beautiful and peculiar 
style, he details the erection, and re- 
counts the labours of the different Eu- 
ropean academies. When speaking of 
those in Spain, a poetic spirit worthy of 
the great astronomer breaks forth. He 
eloquently sketches the history of that 
country in her golden age; not during the 

riod in which she discovered a world, 

ut already, in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, when warmed with Arabic 
fire, she poured forth her spiritual light, 
in the richest streams, over the whole of 
Europe, then sunk in the dark night of 
barbarity and superstition, and even 
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into the regions of the distant east. 
With the pen of a practised artist, and 
the graphic powers of an historian, he 
aints the splendour of the court of the 

munajaden, which added to the renown 
of arms an equal fame in arts and sci- 
énces, and calls to our recollection the 
day when the philosopher, abandoning 
his cell in the most distant parts of 
Europe, and even in the remote lands of 
Asia, sought instruction in the academy 
of Cordova. ‘Never,’ says he, ‘was 
science higher esteemed, or every blos- 
som of the human mind more honoured, 
than in the resplendent court of Hakem 
the Second. The renown of the academy 
of Cordova leaves far behind it the long- 
est echoes of Alexandria, great as it was 
in its day. It leaves behind it even the 
fame of the high schools of Bagdad, 
Kufa, Bassora, and Bocara, and even 
the erections of Haroun Al Raschid, and 
Almamon; and never was Spain (in 
comparison with its time, and with the 
surrounding world) more intelligent, 
richer, or happier ; never was its admi- 
nistration, finances, or industry — its 
internal or external commerce—its agri- 
culture, and even the condition of its 
roads better attended to, than in the 
as riod of the Omunajaden.’ 

e next alludes to the men brought for- 
ward by academies, foremost among 
whom stands Pope Sylvester the Second, 
the renowned teacher of kings and 
princes. He adduces the benefits, na- 
tional, scientific, and individual, con- 
ferred by the societies of London, Ber- 
lin, Paris, and St. Petersburgh. He 
holds up to Austria, the many great 
masters that these academies have pro- 
duced—the Newtons, Eulers, D’Alem- 
berts, with Copernicus, Lagrange, La- 
place, Monge, Gauss, and others ; who, 
‘ostered by academic institutions, have 
extended their researches into the re- 
— of the unknown ; and by enlarging 

e boundaries of science, advanced the 
interest and honour of their countries. 
In a style of the most withering sar- 
casm, but with such admirable tact, 
as to escape the red pen of even an 
Austrian censor, he compares his own 
country to the present stereotype con- 
dition of China; and in the same clas- 
sical, argumentative, and cutting vein, 
he clearly defines that difference so hard 
to impress upon the Austrian govern- 
ment, between a university and an aca- 
demy: the former being designed but 
for the instruction of youth, and where 
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each professor (especially in Southern 
Germany) must teach not only certain 
dogtrines, but teach them according to 
specified rules framed for his direction, 
and beyond which he dare not advance ; 
while the latter is intended not only for 
the advancement of abstract science, 
but for the instruction of the professors 
themselves.” 


We understand the reason at pre- 
sent assigned by the heads of the be 
trian dominions for refusing this boon 
to the literati of their capital, is that 
there is not a sufficiency of talent there 
to give it stability or eclat; but 


“Tf,” says our author, “‘such a 
want does exist, then the science and 
literature of the Austrian capital must 
have degenerated since the days of 
Leibnitz and the time of Maria The- 
resa; and such a deficiency at present 
can only be accounted for, as 1 have 
already stated, by the misdirection or 
mal-administration of the Studium-Hof- 
Commission, and by the absence of the 
necessary care and support of science in 
the heart of the Austrian dominions. It 
is generally but erroneously supposed, 
that the Viennese possess but little taste 
for literary and scientific matters. Ido 
firmly believe, that were the barrier that 
now dams up the stream of learning at 
its source but once removed, Vienna 
would pour forth a flood of light that 
would soon rival every capital in Europe. 
Surely, with such men as Hammer 
Purgstall, the first of living orientalists, 
and who undoubtedly stands at the head 
of the Austrian literati; mathemati- 
cians and chemists of such eminence as 
Baumgarten and Ettingshausen ; novel- 
ists like Caroline Pichler ; ts like 
Grillparzer, Sedlitz, Lenau. (Nimpsch), 
and Castelli;* travellers ike Hige ; 
naturalists, who count among their num- 
bers John Natterer, Endlicker, Screi- 
bers, Haidinger, Diesing, and Heckell, 
besides such men as Count Bruenner, 
the friend and pupil of Cuvier, and Pra- 
tobavaria, the lawyer ; together with 
those persons whose names have been 
already enumerated in the petition of 
1837, and many others that I might with 
great justice enumerate ; —there is a 
sufficiency of talent to render the lite- 
rary society of the capital both useful, 
brilliant, and agreeable.” 


So strenuously has our author taken 
a 


* The number of poets in Vienna is very remarkable: independent of those I 
have enumerated above, we find Count Auersperg, (the Anastasius Griln,) Frankel, 
Feuchterslaben, and Betty Paoli, who have all written with much spirit and effect. 
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up this subject, that we cannot for- 
bear, even at the risk of being te- 
dious, quoting his observations upon 
the establishment of an aca lemy as a 
political movement from another por- 
tion of his work :— 


** With reference to the present state 
of science in Vienna, and the want of an 
academy in particular, two subjects have 
started into notice since this work was 
originally composed, both pregnant with 
events that must one dav influence the 
welfare of Austria. It is well known 
to those conversant with the present 
state of affairs in that part of Europe, 
that during thelast two years Magyarism 

nd Sclavism have raised their heads 

m out of the literary darkness, and 
much of the political thraldom in which 
they haye been sunk for upwards of 
half a century; and one of the first 

fforts of this new spirit has evinced 

ftselt in various attacks upon true Ger- 
manism. Should not, therefore, sound 

licy grasp at every means of opposing 
fo those growing influences such a 
powerful scientific organ as an Austrian 
academy. The urgency of this becomes 

@ greater, as the Hungarians and 

emians rejoice in such institutions, 
ind from these bodies have issued many 

‘the works to which I now allude. 
The Austrian monarchy, and the reign- 
ag house in particular, being trul 

érman, it is more than Egyptian blind- 
fess in them to remain passive spec- 
tators of the overpowering efforts of 
fe Sclayes and Magyars, and not to 

trengthen and bind together, as they 
us might, the German elements of the 
constitution. Is it not an unaccountable 
and unwarrantable neglect of the Ger- 
an race, whose egigatife worth sae 
ability is so much underrated in 
See ericen with the Hungarians, Bo- 
ans, and Italians, to whom aca- 
mies are permitted, thus to prohibit 
one in the capital eity of the ‘empire, 
from the days of Leibnitz to the pre- 


? 
" But if petriotienm has no avail, the 


ideration of foreign policy should 
Pi its weight. All Abaeay: as we 
¥e lately had many instances to prove, 
lying its nationality against France. 
oliverein is the great bond of 
on which holds the yarious states and 
principalities of this vast dominion in 
gopnection; but from this Austria still 
stands aloof. Can wé, therefore, while 
she neither leagues with the one, nor 
its the other, consider her fully 
‘alive to her own and the common in- 
terests of Germany ?” 


[Suly, 


As our author treats principally of 
medical subjects, the contents of his 
most important chapters are not suited 
to our pages, and consequently we 
must content ourselves with one more 
extract referring to the state of the 
fine arts in Austria :— 


‘* Although the fine arts are not par. 
ticularly cultivated in the imperial city 
or the provinces of Austria Proper, yet 
the splendid galleries of the former, 
added to the patronage bestowed upon 
modern artists, and its academy of 
painting, has created no. unworthy 
school of art since the commencement 
of the last general peace; and even in 
the year 1820 there were seven hundred 
students and young artists studying in 
Vienna: but while Venice, Milan, and 
Prague are numbered among the cities 
of the empire, sculpture, painting, and 
engraving, musie and the drama, find 
there a more congenial home. 

‘**Generally speaking, the fine arts 
flourish most in the German, Bohemian, 
and Italian provinces ; while Hungary, 
Transylvania, Gallicia, and the Military 
Borders, as might be anticipated from 
the present condition of these countries, 
neither possess much art, nor feel its 
want. Yet althongh this applies to 
Hungary as a nation, the observation 
is daily losing force in the capital of 
that country. 

‘* The imperishable reputation of 
Italy as a school of art, the magnifi- 
cence of its galleries, the number and 
the value of its antiques in marble and 
on canyas, the remembrance of its 
ancient glory, and the very tread of 
its classic ground, have long since 
¢ereated it the centre of European art ; 
and while Rome forms the nucleus of 
this centre, the cities of the Austrian 
dominions in the Lombardo- Venetian 
states still continue to uphold, as far 
as the state of art in the present day 
will permit, the name and celebrity 
bequeathed to them by the ancient mas- 
ters: and the spoils of the Byzantine 
kingdom, which adorn the lovely daugh- 
ter of the Adriatic, still mould the 
Venetian artists, 

**So early as the end of the four- 


. teenth century, the school of Padua 


had arisen, with Andreas Montegna 
and his followers, and that of Verona, 
with Gianfraneesco Carotto. In these, 
if the outline was sharp or even harsh, 
still the drawing was correct. In the 
second half of the fifteenth century 
the Venetian school arose; and. while 
it softened the lines of the two former, 
first brought into play those wonderful 
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ers of its magnificent colouring, 
Pnieh has since become its aranterhs. 
tic, and has never been surpassed. As 
we advance in. the sixteenth century— 
the golden age of | gers in Italy— 
Rome, Florence, and Venice vie for the 
mastery in the art bequeathed to them 
by Giorgione and the celebrated Tizi- 
anno Vercelli; and even in later years, 
when the glory of painting had de- 
parted from the other Italian schools, 
that of Venice still flourished, and could 
boast a ‘Tintoretto and a Paul Veronese. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, those stars of the first magni- 
tude which had illuminated the horizon 
of Italian painting had set; the age of 
imitation ensued, for the artists of that 
day acknowledging the superiority of 
their forefathers, seemed as it were 
awed by the perfection attained by the 
anasters of the early school, and seldom 
ventured to test their own powers of 
originality; and thus, although the 
schools of Milan, Venice, and Cremona 
still preduced many distinguished ar- 
tists, they were but disciples of an 
earlier and more resplendent period. 
“This condition of the art in Italy 
tontinues to the present day; for al- 
though a hundred pieces of sculpture, 
and four hundred and ninety-seven 
paintings, by modern artists, were pro- 
dueed in the Milanese exhibition in 1838, 
there were but few works among them 


of any merit, whereupon ‘ copy.’ could 
not have been read. 

‘*While the arts were undergoing 
this change in Italy, the peculiar schools 


ef Austria and Bohemia shot forth, 
and even in their infancy were charac- 
terised by much taste and genius, par- 
tieularly in miniature painting. To 
Bohemia undoubtedly belongs the ho- 
nour of having created the first national 
school in the Austrian dominions, for 
even so early as the latter end of the 
fourteenth, and beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, when the Emperor 
Charles IV. held his court in Prague, 
the encouragement which painters, 
sculptors, and architects of every nation 
there received, soon raised a healthful 
Spirit of emulation among the native 
artists of that country, among whom 
the names of Kunze and Theodorich 
of Prague stand pre-eminent. 

“The works of the early Bohemian 
sehool possess all the errors in drawing 
and perspective which characterize the 
old German style. The last and the 
present centuries have, however, pro- 
duced many distinguished Bohemian ar- 
tists; who justly earned for themselves 
and their country considerable reputa- 
tion in painting. The imperial city was 
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one of the last places in the monarchy 
where native art commenced to flourish ; 
hew far this circumstance may have 
arisen from the want of that encourage- 
ment to artists and that fostering care 
of art, (such as she now denies to sci- 
ence,) the records I have consulted 
make no mention ; for, although we read 
of the protection afforded by Rudolph 
II., the seliool has made but little pro- 
gress till the present time. 

‘* In 1704, an academy of painting and 
sculpture, under Leopold the First, was 
founded in Vienna, and furnished with 
models of the best antiques from Rome 
and Florence; thus the foundation was 
laid, but no superstrueture arose upon 
it, and a very few years after its eree- 
tion it fell into decay. In 1726 it again 
rose into life, and a school of architee- 
ture was connected with it; but the first 
great step towards the formation of a 
school of art had its origin in the collees 
tions commenced by the noble families 
ef Lichtenstein and Schwartzenberg, 
and by the protection and patronage 
which they afforded to architects, seulp- 
tors, and painters, during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 

‘*Under Joseph II. the academy was 
enriched with many new and splendid 
works of art, liberally endowed by this 
patriotic emperor, divided into separate 
schools for its several branches, and 

laced under the direction of Frederick 
Figer, a painter of acknowledged and 
superior merit. 

“The splendid public and private 

alleries of Vienna are now too well 
aan to require comment or descrip- 
tion—the present school is chiefly dis» 
tinguished for its success in portrait 
painting and landscape. Although 
seulpture has never flourished to 
extent in the capital, the statues an 
monuments of which are principally by 
Italian masters, yet Austria has sent 
forth many distinguished artists in this 
department, at the head of whom stands 
Raphael Donner, one of the most cele- 
brated European sculptors during the 
early years of the last century. Some 
years ago the Viennese school of en- 
graving was more distinguished than 
any other of southern Germany, and 
received much eclat from the works of 
Jacob Schmutzer; but this art has 
here, as in other parts of Germany, 
given way to the softer touches of litho, 
graphy. We are indebted to a Bohe- 
mian, Alois Sengfelder, for the inven- 
tion of this latter art, which was ‘first 
brought into general use in Munich, and 
afterwards in Vienna, from whence it 
has spread to all parts ef the globe. 

‘* Singing and musie, which have had 
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their birth-place in the Italian states of 
this empire, are highly cultivated in the 
capital, the operatic and sacred music of 
which is ably sustained by native artists, 
and the melody and power of Lutzer 
and Staudegel will be long remembered 
by those of their hearers who have a 
heart that can be charmed by music and 
song. 

** The German and Bohemian people, 
who by nature possess so much of the 
genius of music, soon improved their 
own talents in that line by adopting 
much of the style and manner of their 
Italian neighbours; Prague and Vienna 
have lately become rallyin ints for 
all the good musicians at singers on 
the Continent; and the reputation 
which Mozart and Haydn, (both of 
whom were Austrians,) and Gluck and 
Beethover, acquired for the capital of 
southern Germany, is still sustained by 
able artists and composers.* 

“The Viennese possess much taste 
for the drama in all its branches; the 
theatres, though numerous, are always 
well attended, and that of the Burg is 
one of the best conducted on the Con- 
tinent. The pieces acted there are 
always of the chastest character, and 
the talent of its actors—among whom 
are Lowe and Madame Rettich—is 
universally acknowledged.” 


The remainder of Dr. Wilde's fifth 
chapter on the Present state of Science 
in Vienna is extremely interesting, and 
in order to give our readers some idea 
of Dr. Wilde's diligence in collecting in- 
formation, we willingly lay before them 
his remarks upon Austrian literature— 


“ The literature of Austria, in qua- 
lity as well as quantity, appears to have 
degenerated during the last fifty years, 
for, from 1733 to 1790, the period when 
it flourished most, there were in one 
year in Vienna upwards of four hundred 
authors. It is stated by Springer, that 
the authors of Austria amount in the pre- 
sent day to two thousand five hundred. 
The severity of the censorship is no 
doubt one of the chief causes at present 
acting so injuriously upon all literary 
labour, literary epecuiat ion, and the gene- 
ral spread of knowledge. Naturalhistory, 
geogra) hy, mathematics, law, and the 
physical, technical, and medical sciences, 
compose the chief part of the present 
home literature of Austria. Philology 
also has been long cultivated with suc- 
eess, and the oriental languages in par- 
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ticular have received in this country 
special attention, while dramatic works 
and lyrical poetry are, when unconnected 
with politics or religion, rather encou- 
raged by the state, and are well suited 
to the genius of this imaginative peo- 

le. The Austrian literature, as may 

e supposed, consists of the several lan- 
guages and nations of this great empire, 
and likewise numbers among its produc- 
tions, works in several of the oriental 
languages, particularly the Armenian. 
These latter, which consist partly of 
translations and partly of original pro- 
ductions, emanate from the Mechita- 
risten or Armenian Catholics, in the 
cloister of St. Lazarus, near Venice; 
they are for the most part composed of 
works of* instruction and devotion, and 
supply those of the Armenian creed 
throughout the Ottoman empire gene- 
rally. The Wallachian Lg ee upon the 
borders of Hungary and Transylvania, 
although they cannot be said to be pos- 
sessed of a special literature, have their 
school-books, and also some religious 
works printed in their own tongue. 
Within the last few years, several new 
works have been printed in Latin, Ro- 
maic, and Hebrew; but the proper 
national literature of Austria consists of 
those works published in the German, 
Italian, Sclavonian, and Hungarian lan- 
guages, and very lately, some few books 
have appeared in the original Bohemian 
tongue. The German press is most 
actively employed in the capital, and the 
country below the Enns, and least so in 
the Tyrol, Carynthia, and Carniola. 
Hungary has lately sent forth many 
valuable publications, chiefly on scien- 
tific subjects, in the Sclavonian lan- 
guage; but the upper portion of that 
country seems latterly to have preferred 
the German literature to its own. Its 
literature is said to have arisen during 
the second half of the last century, in 
the numerous songs and airs which well 
suited the chivalrous and enterprising 
spirit of the Magyars; and it has grown 
so rapidly since that — that in the 
space of nine years, from 1817 to 1825 
inclusive, there appeared three hundred 
and ten articles in Hungarian, two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine in Latin, one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven in German, and 
eleven in the Sclavonian tongue, in that 
country. 

** Venice and Milan are the centres of 
Italian literature, which is at present 
characterized by the predominance of 
works on language, mathematics, na- 


* “ During my stay at Vienna I was twice present at concerts in the great riding 


Bschool of the palace, at which 1100 artists 


performed.” 
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tural philosophy, and the natural sciences 
generally; not because I believe those 
subjects to be more congenial to the 
tastes and manners of that people, but 
because they are the only ones they can 
treat with safety. 

“The Hungarian language, now the 
language of its senate and its official 
details, is daily becoming more known, 
more valued, and more cultivated— 
poetry, and dramatic and theological 
writings are at present its chief sub- 
jects. 

** The Sclavonian literature, which is 
divided into the proper Bohemian, the 
Sclavonian, and the Serbish and Wind- 
ish tongues, has long been distinguished 
in Moravia, Bohemia, and the Czechen, 
and may date its most glancing period 
so far back as the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and it continued till 
the influence of Austria forced upon the 
people of these countries the German 
tongue. After a long pause, an endea- 
vour has been recently made to re-esta- 
blish the written language of Bohemia, 
but with little success; the public, and 
the upper circles in particular, had be- 
come accustomed to their adopted lan- 
guage, and they possessed neither the 
energy nor the literary ability of the 
Hungarians to throw it off. In 1835, 
there were nine journals published in 
——— in the mother tongue. 

“The literature of Poland has like- 
wise had a glorious era in the same 
period with the Bohemian; and a suffi- 
ciency remains from that time to exhibit 
its abundance, force, and beauty, in 
py history, and theology. It can 

ardly now be expected that, bowed 
down, and broken in spirit as in fortune, 
Poland could still shine in literature ; 
and, therefore, although translations 
from the French and German are nume- 
rous, her native works and authors are 
but few, yet these few still adhere to 
the original type, and their productions 
are chiefly of a poetical, religious, and 
historic nature. 

‘‘ The Serbish literature is still in its 
infancy, for this tongue has only been 
elevated to a written language since 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. Itis chiefly cultivated in Dal- 
matia and Ragusa. Several of the 
works of Hungary, particularly upon 
theological, historical, and philological 
subjects, are written in Latin, for there 
that language is still spoken, even by 
the lower orders, in the common usages 
of life. 

‘* The following table exhibits in a 
clearer manner than words can express 
the character and present condition of 
Austrian literature ; it is extracted from 
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Springer’s Statistics, published in 1840, 
apd shows that the number of works 
published in the monarchy had decreased 
two hundred and seventy from 1832 to 


1833 :— 


SUBJECTS. 


Morals and Theology, Religion, Prayer- 
books, &c, ° . . . . 


Law and Political Affairs 41 


Medicine and Surgery, including wa 263 


gural Dissertations . . . 
Philosophy . ° . 
Philology . . . . 
Astronomy . . . . 
History and Biography . 
Chemistry and Physics . 
Mathematics and Geometry . 
Romances, Tales, and Novels ° 
Agriculture and Technology . 
Natural History .« . . : 
Architecture . . . . 
Poetry and the Drama . . . 
Minor Poems and Songs . . 
Music and the Fine Arts (Painting) 
Statistics . . . . 
Geography, Voyages, and Travels . 
Military Works . ° . . 
Educational and School-books, &c. 
Almanacs, Calendars, Hand-Books, 

and Annuals, &c. . : . . } 
Other Works unspecified a @ . 


** An examination of this table affords 
us no bad criterion of the taste of the 
Austrian people and the character of 
their literature, as sanctioned and patro-« 
nized by the government. Heretofore 
we have been in the habit of judging of 
the Austrian literature by the omahen 
of the publications of that country s 
cified in the Leipzig catalogue ; this 
however is an unfair test, for in the 
list of German works, published at the 
Easter fair in the year 1835, of 3164 
books mentioned therein, but 216 were 
Austrian ; and in 1839, of 3127 works 
only 118 were Austrian. This arises 
from the little intercourse that subsists 
between the Austrian and the other 
German publishers—from many of the 
Austrian works being written in the 
Sclavonian, Hungarian, and Latin lan. 
guages—from the fact of most Austrian 
works being expressly written for, and 
only applicable to, the condition of the 
inhabitants of that country—and from 
the strict censorship of the imperial do- 
minions, rendering impossible the usual 
barter or interchange of literature, by 
which the booksellers of the other coun. 
tries of Germany conduct their mercan- 
tile transactions. It is calculated that 
but a tenth part of the annual Austrian 
literature appears in the Leipzig cata- 
logue. Cvmpared with the other states 
of Europe, and with Germany in parti- 
cular, it is evident, that when we sub. 
tract the mere school-books and other 
minor publications, the literature of 
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Southern Germany is by no means ade- 
qtiate to the population and the present 
state of civilization in that country ; and 
the polyglot condition of this literature, 
reduces the number of works which are 

licable to each nation or condition of 
the eorhmunity to a much smaller num- 
ber 


“It will be seen by referring to the 
foregoing table, that (independent of the 
sehool-books. and almanacs) religious 
Works are the most numerous; then 
follow those on medicine; after that, 

try and dramatic productions ; and 

n historical and biographic works ; 
the novel and romance literature, al- 
though apparently so numerous in these 

8, is not so in reality, for many of 
he works included in this number, were 
but new editions of former publications. 
Many of the poetic works, which were 
thiefly Italian, were of mere local inte- 
rest; and much of the history and bio- 
graphy is of a popular and encyclopeedie 
eharaeter. 

*“ The relative proportion of works in 
the four different languages now in most 
gétieral use in the Austrian states, stood 
thus in the years 1832 and 1833—Ita- 
Han 2,221, German, 2,139, Latin 389, 
Bohemian 178; Hungarian literature 
‘was not at this time in a sufficient state 
of advancement to offer a fair compari- 
son with the foregoing. In Italian lite- 
fature, the greatest number of works 
are those published in the Lombardy 
states, which, even in the year 1824, 

essed a native literature to the 
amount of 1,040,500 volumes ;—in 1832, 
this kingdom published 913 and the 
Venetian state 862 works ; and in 1836, 
Lombardy produced 788 and Venice 
843 books. 

“In the years 1832 and 1833, the 
works published in Austria (not ineludin 
Italy) were 70 Polish, 91 Greek, 3 
Windish and Serbish, 53 Hebrew, and 
8 Armenian, exclusive of its own imme- 
diate literature; many of these, how- 
éver, were but translations and new edi- 
tions, the number of original works 
being about two-thirds of the whole. 

m Owing to the strict censorship, few 
foreign works are admitted into Aus- 
tria ;—in 1832, these amounted to 2,509, 
and in 1833, they numbered 2,791; 
among those of the former year were 
67 historical, 63 poetical, 29 theological, 
and 14 legal and juridical. Of 5,300 
foreign publications recently admitted 
into Seletas 3,578 were German, 771 
French, 657 Italian, 112 Polish, 75 Eng- 
lish, 6 Greek, and 101 Latin. 

“ The odical literature is very 
searity; each of the fifteen principal 
ities publishes a newspaper, denomi- 
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nated the Provinzial Zeitung, which ik 
under the immediate direction of the 
government of the place; it contains 
all the government orders and regula: 
tions, and likewise publishes the local 
news. Each government-office issues 
an Amitsblatt, or government gazette, 
which is solely occupied with all the 
new laws, regulations, and enactments. 
There are likewise fourteen other news- 
papers, the — of which are the 
Austrian Observer ( Oesterreichische- 
Beobachter), established since 1810, and 
the Salzburg, Troppau, Presburg, and 
Agram papers, the Kaschaur Bothe and 
the Magyar Kurir; that, however, in 
the greatest circulation, is the Wiener 
Zeitung. There are six newspapers 
published in the capital, two of which, 
the Obsetver and the Wiener Zeitung, 
are so-called political. The chief foreign 
news, however, obtained by the Aus- 
trians, is contained in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, or Augsburgh Gazette, which 
has, it is said, a separate edition printed 
for circulation in Austria when any 
thing appears in its pages that does 
not satisfy the conscience of the censor. 

“Foreign newspapers were likewise 
admitted, in the following numbers and 

roportions, in 1833, German 252, 
rench 116, English 20, Italian 35—~in 
all, 423. 

‘*This number has, however, been 
much curtailed since that period, for by 
the last official accounts (those for 1836) 
we find the number reduced to 205; the 
tone and character of which may be 
learned from the following statement :~ 
German—39 political, 52 literary and 
artistic, and 40 of a mixed nattre; 
French—21 political, 2 literary and 
artistic, 36 mixed ; English—4 political, 
and | literary; Italian—6 political ; and 
2in other foreign languages. The higher 
periodical literature consists of journals, 
(Jahrbiicher,) magazines, and general 
communicators, (Mittheilungen,) to the 
number of seventy-six. One half of 
these belong to the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom, which takes the lead in literary 
matters of all the other Austrian pro- 
vinces: thus, we find, that of the 
76 journals published in the entire of 
Italy, 32 belonged to Lombardy, 10 
to Venice, 24 to Naples, and 10 to Sar: 
dinia. The characters of the 76 Aus: 
trian journals are, 2 theological, 3 
legal, 7 medical, 2 astronomical, 13 for 
physics, agriculture, trade, and com< 
merce, 9 for history, statistics, and geo- 
graphy, 2 military, 2 for general litera- 
ture, and 36 for art and mixed subjects. 
There are 2 literary, 2 medical, and 3 
legal periodicals published in Vienna, 
besides the quarterly proceedings of the 
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icultural and “industrial societies. 
he Jahrbiicher der Literatur, which 
commenced in 1818, is the chief Aus- 
trian journal of eminence, and the Me- 
dicinisch- Chirurgische-Zeitschrift, pub- 
lished at Innsbruck, is one of the oldest 
medical periodicals in Europe; it is now 
in its fifty-fourth year. The six papers 
which are principally read in the capital, 
have e following circulation :—Allye- 
meiné- Zeitung 1999, Theater- Zeitung 965, 
Militdr-Zeitchrift 523, Wiener Mode- 
Fekil 490; Leipziger Moden 229, 
ournal de Francfort 87; besides this, 
there are the Hwmorist and the Oester- 
reichische Zuschauer, which have also 
ot a considerable circulation. There 
is a private subscription reading-room 
in Vienna, the Casino, where foreigners 
will find some of the English newspapers 
and reviews—the ‘Times,’ ‘ Morning 
Post,’ and the ‘ Atheneum.’ ” 


At the present moment, when the 
subject of the medical charities of Ire- 
land engrossess so much attention, it 
is extremely fortunate that Dr. Wilde 
has presented us with the fullest de- 
tails respecting the Austrian Sanatory 
Institutions, for although the estab- 
lished habits of this country, and the 
nature of the British constitution, 
render the adoption of the entire 


Austrian code impossible, yet there 
axe many of their sanatory regulations 
which we might borrow with great 
benefit to ourselves, and we have no 
hesitation in asserting that on the im- 
portant questions of the poor laws and 
medical police the legislature might 
detive many useful hints from our 
author’s fifteenth chapter on the 

eneral and Medical Statistics of the 
Austrian empire. 

We are now compelled by our limits 
to close our notice of this interesting 
work, in which, although the author's 
object was principally to record the 
existing eondition ef Austrian lite- 
rary, scientific, and sanatory institu- 
tions, abundant matter will be found 
to interest and amuse the general 
reader. Hard names and statistical 
tables may at first blush deter him who 
reads merely for pleasure, but we pro- 
mise that a nearer intimacy with the 
volume will suffice to dispel any idea 
of dullness, as it really is but another 
of the many instances before the world 
ef how agreeable a book can be made 
on apparently the least amusing topics, 
by a clever man, particularly when that 
clever man is a clever physician. 





The Voeal Memnron. 


SONNETS 


Suggested by Mr. Roberts's picture of “The Vocal Memnon,” in the Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. 


[It is weeny Aa explain, that the colossal figure, which tradition names after 
a real or fabled Memnon, is one of a pair, similar in most respects, placed side by 
side in the desert of Thebes. ] 


Gieantic miracles of stone! which sit 
Brooding above the silent wilderness, 
And throned in adamantine power, oppress 
The heart with worship! Doth no tongue transmit 
Your history? Shall we ask yon clouds which flit 
Like dreams across the desert?—or address 
The dusky tribes that throng around?—or guess 
The riddles o’er your marble mantles writ ? 
All's silent but ye still sit side by side, 
Colossal sentinels before the tomb 
Of Time, wherein the cerements of man’s pride 
Around the reliques of his hopes consume; 
And e’en Conjecture scarcely dares to glide 
Past your mute watch, to fathom mystery’s womb. 


Have ye resembled men? uplifted here, 
he mightier image of the mighty dead, 

That thus around your pedestals should spread 
The world in worship, till its tribes appear 
Cast in the mute bewilderment of fear 

Before a memory? Idle tales are read, 

And credulous fools by names and dates misled ; 
But from the echo of our hearts we hear 
The indignant confutation breathed aloud :— 

Thence through the bosom to the kindling eye 
The overflowing impulses which crowd 

To force conviction, swell the heart’s reply— 
Behold the twins whose birthplace is the cloud-- 

Who shall presume to claim ye from the sky? 


Or are ye but the massy wrecks of days, 
When form and thought were mountainous, and things 
Soared with Titanic daring on the wings 
Of energy towards heaven ?—when stones men gaze 
And muse upon, of temples that amaze 
Our pigmy eyes, then rose in giant rings 
For rites unknown and dismal? Oh, it brings 
Strange thoughts to life, that shadowy veil to raise, 
And rear again the vast Cyclopean state, 
Unchronicled, save by the half-hewn stone, 
Which lapsing ages half obliterate 
Into its quarried shapelessness, o’ergrown, 
As if Time claimed such monuments from fate, 
And made of years the steps to grandeur’s throne. 
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The Vocal Memnon. 


Or,y-yet more ancient, did your crowns appear 
Along with light, above the waters, when 
The spirit of God, new risen off the main, 

Had struck his pinion for a higher sphere ? 

Perchance with those uncouth memorials, where 






Shapes more than mighty press the groaning plain 


With more than monuments, ye too remain, 
Like bones protruding from a dead world’s bier, 
With Mammoth and the Mastodon, sole trace 

Of types preadamite, ere nature's mould 
Had shrunk into the present, and the race 

Of monsters of a magnitude untold, 

Extinct to give a dwindled offspring place, 
Then by such stalwart masters were controll’d. 


Whatever was your birth, there, there ye are, 
Split, hot, and crumbling in the furnace-sun 
Of years, which in unnumbered course have run 
Around ye, casting your tall shade afar, 
Like dials, thwart the sand. And yet ye share 
One power with those that made ye—for upon 
Day’s first approach, a sweet but single tone 
Doth ever welcome in the morning star. 
No more—in life ye bear no further part. 
In eyeless impotence each rears its head 
Above a desert, stony as its heart, 
And dry as mummies in their Memphian bed. 
Strange! that the soul should quail, and reason start 
Before these idols, powerless and dead ! 


Riddles ye are, deep as your kindred Sphynx, 
And man hath now no C£dipus to read 
The meaning of your mystery, decreed 
To wait the loosing of those fleshly links 
Which chain us to the hour. Yet fancy thinks 
Strange fables forth, and nourishes the seed 
Of wonders, sprinkling o’er the wildest weed 
Drops from the fountains whence devotion drinks. 
For there’s religion in your silence—deep 
And thrilling as the midnight ocean’s swell ; 
And your ineffably mysterious sleep 
Bids worship wake—nor can beholders tell, 
Why, as the watch of ages there ye keep, 
All levity is hushed, as by a spell. 


Oh, mighty moral of the human story ! 

Like ye, the potentates of earth at last, 

When all the visions of their pride have past, 
Or, like their locks, float round them, thin and hoary, 
Prove what a mockery is earthly glory, 

The eternal gaze along the arid waste 

Of joys, beyond their palsied powers to taste, 
Light as Egyptian sands, and transitory. 
Oh! from these cumbrous ruins, learn, ye wise, 

To rear the trophies of a truer power, 
As much superior to such vanities, 

As much more rich than empire’s vastest dower, 
As earth’s fair field this wilderness outvies, 


As Christian hopes o’er Memnon’s memory tower ! 










ADVENA. 





















WORDSWORTH’'S GREECE,* 


Tutus very beautiful book is worthy of 
the name of Greece, and of another 
name now classical in England by a 
double claim, that of Wordsworth. 
As regards the pictorial, it delineates 
almost every thing—scenery, buildings, 
costume; and has besides number- 
less fanciful vignettes. There are up- 
wards of three hundred and fifty 
engravings on wood, and twenty-eight 
on steel, all by such artists as Copley 
Fielding, F. Creswick, D. Cox, Har- 
vey, Paul Huet, Meissonier, Sargent, 
Daubigny, and Jacques. The descrip- 
tive paints Greece as it was, and again 
as it is; and with the hand of one who 
is master of his subject, thoroughly 
acquainted with the ancient and mo- 
dern geography of the country, and an 
accomplished observer in all that re- 
lates to the arts. The historical por- 
tion, in like manner, exhibits the 
learning and judgment of the author. 
The traveller in Greece will find this, 
we are inclined to think, the very best 
book he could take with him—no other 
work contains, perhaps, so much mat- 
ter in one fair octavo; and it has this 
further advantage, that whatever infor- 
mation Dr. Wordsworth gives us on 
subjects of this class, comes stamped 
with acknowledged authority. The 
classical student, albeit that he never 
makes a voyage except it be autour de 
sa chambre, will find in these pages 
most interesting and abundant infor- 
mation ; and the poet, the architect, and 
the antiquarian may gather from them 
quite enough to repay a perusal. 

One or two short extracts may give 
some idea of the manner and matter of 
the book. 

The passage which follows leads to 
his description of Athens :— 


‘To describe Athens, a man should 
be an Athenian, and pte the Athenian 
language. He should have long looked 
upon its soil with a feeling of almost 
religious reverence. He should have 
regarded it as ennobled by the deeds of 
illustrious men, and have recognised in 
them his own progenitors. The records 
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of its early history should not be to him 
a science; they should not have been the 
objects of laborious research, but should 
have been familiar to him from his in. 
fancy—have sprung tp, as it were, spon- 
taneously in his mind, and have grown 
with his growth. Nor should the period 
of its remote antiquity be to him a land 
of shadows—a platonié cave in which 
unsubstantial forms move before his eyes 
as if he were entrancedina dream. To 
him the language of its mythology should 
have been the voicé of truth. The tem- 

les of Athens should not have been to 

im mere schools of art. He should not 
have considered them as existing, in 
order that he might examine their de- 
tails, measure their heights, delineate 
their forms, copy their mouldings, and 
trace the vestiges of erieering still visi- 
ble upon them. They should not have 
afforded materials merely for his com- 
pass or his pencil, but for his affections 
and for his religion. 

“This, we gladly confess, is not our 
case. We commence our description of 
this city with avowing the fact, that it is 
impossible at this time to convey, or en- 
tertain an idea of Athens such as it 
appeared of old to the eyes of one of its 
inhabitants. But there is another point 
of view from which we love to contem- 

late it—oné which supplies us with re- 
Rections of deeper interest, and raises in 
the heart sublimer emotions than could 
have been éver suggested in ancient days 
by the sight of Athens to an Athenian. 

‘We see Athens in ruins. On the 
central rock of its acropolis exist the 
remains, in a mutilated state, of three 
temples—the temple of Victory, the Par- 
thenon, and the Erectheum; of the Pro- 
pyloea in the samie place; at its western 
entrance, some walls and a few columns 
are still standing; of the theatre on the 
south side of the Acropolis, in which the 
dramas of Zischylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides were représented, some stone 
steps remain. Nota vestige survives of 
the courts in which Demosthenes pleaded. 
There is no trace of the academic porches 
of Plato, or of the lyceum of Aristotle. 
The pecile of the Stoics has vanished ; 
only a few of the long walls which ran 
along the plain and united Athens with 
its harbours, are yet visible. Even na- 
ture herself appears to have undergone 
achange. The source of the fountain 
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Gallirrhoe has almost-failed ; the bed of 
the Ilissus is nearly dry; the harbour of 
the Peirceus is narrowed and made shal. 
low by mud. 

** But while this is so, while we are 
forcibly and mournfully reminded by this 
spectacle of the perishable nature of the 
most beautiful objects which the world 
has seen, while we read in the rains of 
these temples of Athens, and in the total 
extinction of the religion to whieh they 
were dedicated, an apology in behalf of 
Christianity, and a refutation of pagan- 
ism, more forcible and eloquent than 
any of those which were composed and 

resented to. the Roman emperor by 
Kristides and Quadratus in this place, 
we are naturally led by it to contrast the 
maneénce and vitality of the spirit and 
elligence which produced these works, 
of which the vestiges either exist in a 
condition of ruinous deeay, or have en- 
tirely disappeared, with the fragility of 
the natorial elements of which they are 
composed. 

** Not at Athens alone are we to look 
for Athens. The epitaph—Here is the 
heart : the spirit is everywhere—may be 
applied to it. From the gates of the 
Acropolis, as from a mother city, issued 
intellectual colonies into every region of 
the world. These buildings now before 
us, ruined as they are at present, have 
served for two thousand years as models 
of the most admired fabrics in every 
civilized country of the world. Having 

erished here, they survive there. They 
ive in them as in their legitimate off- 
épring. Thus the genius whieh con- 
ceived and executed these magnificent 
works, while the materials on which it 
laboured are dissolved, has itself proved 
immortal. We, therefore, at the present 
time, having witnessed the fact, have 
more cogent reasons for admiring the 
eonsummate skill which created them, 
than were possessed by those who saw 
these structures in their original glory 
and beauty.” —pp. 129, 130, {s1. 


These eloquent and able passages 
attest the scholarship of the author. 
He goes on to observe that it is not in 
the material productions of Athens that 
her spirit is still seen: it survives in 
the intellectual creations of her great 
minds; and the interest which they 
have given to the soil, invests it with 
new and strange charms for us of mo- 
dern times. Dr. Wordsworth then 
enters into a minute account of. the 
remarkable buildings of Athens—asub- 
ject on which no one in these times 
could venture to say much, who had 
not some confidence in his classical 
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acquirements, and in his knowledge of 
the arts. Dr. Wordsworth is well 
known to be a sure guide in all these 
matters. His name alone might give 
character to the book, but it would 
fail to do it justice. It is so beauti- 
fully got up, that to be appreciated it 
must be seen. 

The passage we have quoted may 
give our readers a very fair impression 
of the author's style; but being only 
introductory to more detailed observas 
tions, it does not exhibit any thing of 
the fulness and variety of matter for 
which the work is very remarkable, 
We had pencilled some other passages 
for extracts. One giving the fable 
and the history of Theseus, another 
suggesting with much ingenuity and 
apparent truth, that the systems of 
education adopted at Athens and in 
Sparta—systems strongly contrasted 
in all points—arose from the physical 
forms of the two countries. The site 
of Sparta at a distance from the coast; 
secluded in a valley at the extremit 
of Greece, led to a system of self- 
dependence, abstinence, and denial, and 
to that principle of implicit obedience 
to the law “so emphatically described,” 
says Dr. Wordsworth, in the epitaph 
engraved upon the tomb of the Spar- 
tan herées who fell at Thermopyla— 
‘“¢ Oh, stranger, go and tell the Lace. 
demonians that we lie here in obédietice 
to their commands.” 

« At Athens,” observes our author; 
*‘ the maintenance of such a system of 
education would have been a physical 
impossibility.” Her site, her soil} 
barren in corn, but rich in marble; 
the sea flowing before her, the islands; 
nurseries for a maritime population, 
her facilities for communicating with 
other countries—all led to a systeni of 
education of which the freest deve 
lopment of all her resources, of all 
the energies of her population, was thé 
object and the result. 

Travellers in Greece are usually 
struck with its Homeric aspect—with 
the resemblance of the localities t6 
those described in the Iliad. Sceriés 
of any note, and many but little known 
to fame, are given in the illustrations? 
The mountain-chain—the rich valé; 
made classic by its ruined templex= 
the headland and the isle, all forni 
attractive pictures, being nearly alt 
immortal by their names ; and the até 
tention of the reader is directed té 
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almost every circumstance that can 
lend them interest. 

There is one topic which we ex- 
ceedingly regret that Dr. Wordsworth 
has not touched on, that is a compari- 
son of the Romaic with the ancient 
language of Greece. The resem- 
blances are so constant, the identities 
so frequent, that a tolerable classic 
might make his way there with but 
little difficulty. A striking cireum- 
stance is, that the language appears 
to be the same throughout the countr 
—that there are no longer those dit 
ferences of dialect which were so re- 
markable in the ancient times. We 
regret that our learned author did not 
examine this subject, as we cannot 
often hope to have a traveller so well 
qualified to undertake it, 

There are very considerable efforts 
now making for the civilization and ad- 
vancement of Greece. A great deal do- 
ing in the way of schools by King Otho 
and his government; but these efforts 
attract hardly any notice in England, 
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or in the principal countries of Europe, 
We may further observe, that in their 
contests with the Turks the Greeks 
exhibited traits of character and deeds 
of heroism quite worthy of their an. 
cestry, and yet were they but little 
regarded by other nations, and are 
hardly remembered. It may be 
that our acquaintance with the story 
of ancient Greece is so early and so 
intimate, and leaves on our mind so 
many and such absorbing impressions, 
that we have no interest to spare for 
that kingdom now save what is con. 
nected with the past. This we are 
disposed to think is, to a great extent, 
actually true, and it is a most singular 
result, consigning a fair country to 
the destiny that, do what she will, she 
can never revive—that the nations of 
Europe will think of her only through 
the past, and for ever hold 


Tis Greece, but living Greece no 
more.” 


REPEAL AGITATION. - 


Tue agitation through which the party 
favourable to a repeal of the legisla- 
tive union hope to effect their object 
has increased almost to hurricane 


violence. Ireland, over which a hal- 
¢yon calm seemed to have settled 
shortly after the accession to power of 
Sir Robert Peel, is now agitated from 
its surface to its lowest dapthe ; and 
Great Britain, which was disposed to 
enjoy itself and take rest when it saw 
good men in the cabinet, and the par- 
liament righted, has become seriously 
disquieted by new alarms, and has found 
that anti- Anglican influences have not 
ceased to be mischievous by being cast 
out of places where power is exerted 
under a form of legitimate authority. 
On the Stock Exchange, in the senate, 
in the manufacturing towns, in the 
clubs,—every where throughout Great 
Britain, the repeal movement in Ire- 
land has been made to tell,—and every 
where its progress has been observed 
and commented on with feelings of 
vexation, and disappointment, and 
elarm. How must we think of it here— 


we who are in the current, almost in 
the rapids ? 

It is not more than might have been 
anticipated, that the people of Ireland 
attached to British connection should 
look out with much anxiety and with 
something of impatience for the an- 
nouncement of some scheme of policy 
by which her majesty’s government 
would professedly and effectually put 
down the agitation which disturbs and 
afflicts this country. It is not, perhaps, 
to be wondered at, that some amongst 
us should ascribe to mal-administration 
of their offices on the part of the ex- 
isting government, a state of disorder 
and affright worse than had been ex- 
perienced under the rule of their dis- 
trusted predecessors ; nor is it strange 
that some should go the further length 
of wishing the Conservative party in 
its old place, that of its strong oppo- 
sition again. But, although we are 
not surprised when we hear such per- 
suasions expressed, we are not deluded 
into a belief that they are reasonable, 
and before proceeding further with: 
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our subject, we are desirous of making 
it clear that they aré erroneous. 

It is not because Sir Robert Peel 
has misgoverned Ireland that the re- 
on agitation has swelled into astorm, 

hile his predecessors abandoned the 
country to Mr. O’Connell, or governed 
it as his instruments, agitation, like 
that which now distracts us, would 
have been impolitic as it was unne- 
cessary. In process of a few years, 
all posts of trust and importance would 
have been occupied by men in whom 
the repeal party could place reliance. 
The magistracy, the constabulary 
would have been gained over. Pa- 
tronage in all departments would have 
been so exercised as to disgust the 
well-affected, to strengthen the hands 
of repealers, and to decide all who 
were open to sordid influences in 
favour of the party which had most 
the power to serve them. In short, 
the Radical government was laying up 
and disposing in order the materiel to 
carry repeal. Mr. O’Connell and his 
party could afford to wait. They su- 
perintended the preparations which 
were in progress for the dismember- 
ment of the empire, and beguiled, at 
the same time, the apprehensions of 
those who would have counteracted 
their schemes, by the delusive tranquil- 
lity with which they paid, as it were, for 
the fatal power conceded to them. 
When deprived of office and authority 
by a Conservative government, they 
naturally fell back on the power they 
had acquired in the evil days when 
they prospered; and the formidable 
aspect of the agitation by which they 
now convulse and affright the coun- 
try, indicates their great increase of 
strength during the season in which it 
was supposed they were inactive. 

But, it is said, a Whig government 
succeeded in curbing the repeal agi- 
tation of former days by adoptin 
measures of coercion. Why are ak 
measures now delayed? While Sir 
Robert Peel was in opposition and his 
rivals in power, the progress of repeal 
was boldly arrested. Would it not 
be profitable for the country that 
parties again returned to their former 
estate, and that the Conservatives 
should resume their old places on the 
opposition benches, and recover the 
activity which made them useful there? 
The former question we shall in due 
place consider; the second, we will 
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dispose of here:—Let no man lay 
to his heart the flattering unction, 
that the Conservative party, if now 
driven from power, will be such as it 
was. Let no man for a moment sup- 
pose that Sir Robert Peel can become 
again in opposition the leader and com. 
biner of a powerful party. In power, 
he may perhaps satisfy, or at least jus- 
tify the expectations entertained of 
him, when the ascendancy of public 
principle, the triumph of public vir- 
tue, put out his rivals, because they 
seemed his country’s enemies, and gave 
him place and honour. When his 
plans have been matured and his policy 
fully developed, it is probable that the 
expectations then entertained of him 
may be realized: at this moment it 
seems generally felt that they have 
been disappointed. If he goes out of 
office with the shadow of this disap- 
pointment upon him, it is possible he 
may withdraw from public life alto- 
gether; and it is most probable, should 
he continue to take a part in politics, 
that it can never again be such a part 
as he sustained in those years of diffi- 
culty and honour, when he withstood 
the progress of revolution. To be 
what he was in opposition, Sir Robert 
Peel must become what he was ex- 
pected to be in office, or he must con- 
vince the sanguine friends who had 
so high hopes of him, that their ex- 
pectations were unreasonable, and that 
he is not responsible for their disap- 
pointments. The good understanding 
between Sir Robert Peel and the Con- 
servative party may be effectually re- 
stored while he is in place. Out of 
office, the evil will become irremedi- 
able. The state of opposition will 
be like that of the grave wherein— 


‘¢Friends, kinsmen, and brothers are 
laid side by side, 

And none have saluted, and none have 
replied.” 


Let no man wish Sir Robert Peel’s 
retirement from office, in a hope, a 
most vain and treacherous hope, that 
he can be as powerful as he was during 
the period of the reform and the revo- 
lutionary cabinets. 

But why does he not adopt coercive 
measures ?—-were they not successful, 
when employed by the Whigs ?—could 
not a Conservative government be 
forced by a pressure from without to 
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adopt them? These are grave ques- 
tions—we begin by answering the se- 
vond. It is true the Whig government 
of Lord Grey succeeded in arresting 
the progress of repeal agitation. It 
suceeeded by a combination of encou- 
ragements and restraints—of bribes 
and penalties. It prohibited the tu- 
multuary meetings by which good sub- 
jects would have been awed into a 
desertion of their duties to their sove- 
reign’s crown and law—and it grati- 
fied the evil. passions of the parties 
thus restrained, by inflicting wrongs, 
or at least, unmerited hardships, on 
that class of society least capable of 
defending their civil rights, and most 
obnoxious to the hostility of the re- 

alers. It prohibited public meet- 
ngs, and it inflicted sore wrongs on 
the church. It gave over ten bishop- 
rics, and nearly (or, taking into 
account the tax.on clerical income, 

haps more than) a fourth of the 
rightful possessions of the clergy. But 
with all this, did they really succeed ? 
Did their bribes satiate the cupidity, or 
satisfy the malignant passions, to which 
they thought it expedient to minister ? 
Did their severity and rigour discourage 
the lawlessness they would subdue by 
restraint and intimidation? The scheme 
to appropriate church revenues to se- 
eularuses—the withdrawal of the Duke 
of Richmond, of Lords Ripon and 
Stanley, of Sir James Graham and 
Earl Grey, from the cabinet—in which 
the last-named nobleman was circum- 
vented—give the answer. Lord Grey's 

licey had not succeeded against the 
party who laboured for repeal. The 
accession of Lord Melbourne to the 
highest office in the state, gave the 
answer in a form more unequivocal 
and emphatic—and that formidable 
inerease of power with which repeal 
now affronts and threatens the friends 
ef England, makes it too manifest, to 
be for a moment denied or misunder- 
stood, that the measures of the Whig 
government had no permanent influence 
of. a sanative kind upon the evil dispo- 
sition it was designed to correct and 
reform. 

No wise statesman will be satisfied 
with obtaining a partial or transitory 
success, when it was in his power to 
achieve a permanent and general ad- 
vantage. To prevent outward mani- 
festations of a disaffected people, and 
to leave them their disaffection un- 
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changed, is not a merit of that kind, 
for which a wise or honourable man 
would take credit. The legislator for 
whom a nation would offer up thanks. 
givings—in whom it would place such 
‘trust as may be reposed in man, is ono 
who will explore into far distance the 
consequences of his most successful 
measures. Such a counsellor will say, 
what is to follow after I have thus far 
prevailed? what is my antagonist likely 
to do? by what devices will disaffee. 
tion disguise or exert itself? how will 
rivals avail themselves of opportunities 
‘or pretexts which severity may afford, 
in order to embarrass the cause of good 
government? how will the peaceable 
and just stand affected? must there be 
for ever strife between the government 
and a discontented party? is it pos- 
sible, by means honest and safe, to 
terminate such a strife? if it be not 
— what will be the issue to the 

arassed and wounded country? 
Questions like these will present them- 
selves to the mind of the man who 
may be entrusted with the custody ef 
the public weal. He will remember 
that, in a contest with an able adver. 
sary, all things do not proceed aceord- 
ing to his wish, and he must provide 
against the activities by which his best- 
considered schemes may be crossed and 
thwarted. 

Let these considerations be kept in 
view, while we discuss some of the 
measures by which it has been thought 
that the present repeal movement could 
be arrested. Pronounce the discussion 
of repeal high treason. Would such 
a law correct the evil? Suppose the 
movement turned against the church 
or against rents. Suppose the hun- 
dreds of thousands who now assemble 
to petition for a domestic parliament, 
were congregated under the banner of 
“ half rents, and noestablished chureh,” 
would the meetings be less formidable ? 
Assuredly, no.. Whatever the end 
may be, which is to be attained by 
demonstrations of physical force, the 
demonstrations are evil and alarming. 
Prohibit these tumultuary assemblages. 
How hard it is to frame laws—how 
hard to carry laws in parliament—which 
shall do good by such prohibitions! 
how very difficult (if possible) to guard 
against the contrivances by which they 
may be defeated or eluded !! 

But are we therefore of opinion that 
assemblages such as: have recently 
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alarmed all thinking men in this coun- 
try should be permitted or connived 
at? No: they are not only symptoms 
which indicate unsoundness, but they 
constitute in themselves a distinct and 
avery grave subject of alarm. They 
exasperate and embolden the - disaf- 
fected—they irritate and alarm Pro- 
testants, encompassing their minds 
with menacing presages of the times 
for which they are reserved, and mak- 
ing them acquainted with feelings of 
disappointment, if not indignation to- 
wards the government, which they are 
Jed to think has forsaken them. As- 
semblages which have effects like these 
ought not to be tolerated. And their 
effects are worse still. They become 
oeeasions for sowing seeds of discon- 
tent in the hearts of all who feel the 
pressure of distress against laws inca- 
able of affording them relief. They 
bitfuse complaints which embitter the 
relations between landlord and tenant, 
and are thus organizing a state of hos- 
tility between the different orders in 
the community, from which it is im- 
possible that, whoever suffers, the re- 
peal cause must not greatly profit. 
They give tenfold effect to: the efforts 
insidiously made for the detaching 
Protestants from their old principles 
of loyalty and love of British connec- 
tion, and alluring them into engage- 
ments in which old principles are to 
be bartered for some present advan- 
tage, or for a promise of future safety. 

Let no man think that the appre- 
hension of Protestants becoming in- 
fluenced to embrace the side of repeal 
is a chimera; nor let the loyal men 
who may be thus allured sink low 
in the judgments of those who are 
more prosperous than themselves, 
er who are set in circumstances of 
less peril. Let it be remembered 
that the maintenance of British con- 
nection, through the medium of a 
legislative union, presents itself as a 
matter of interest and expediency— 
not as a point of principle. It is 
clearly the interest of Irish Protestants, 
of all, indeed, who are of English race, 
to guard the legislative union. Security 
for Protestantism in Ireland is not se- 
parable from British connection. At 
least we have been so long accustomed 
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to believe in a relation between these 
two ideas, that we cannot, without an 
effost, separate them. Why will Great 
Britain tear them asunder—why will 
she expose Irish Protestants to the 
perilous temptation of thinking that 
she affords all facilities to their adver- 
saries and hers to marshal theirstrength 
and mature their plans, while they, her 
long tried friends, are neglected and 
discouraged? It is a very sore trial 
for men whose remembrances are such 
as those of the loyal Protestants of 
Ireland, to be exposed to the influence 
of such agencies as are now permitted 
to act upon them. Great Britain has 
put their adversaries in possession of 
those strongholds, the corporations, 
whieh were originally erected for their 
protection. She has required of them 
to dissolve confederations by which 
they rendered her signal service, and 
were strong to defend themselves. 
Great Britain has disembodied the 
yeomanry, to whose merits, it is not 
forgotten, Lord Stanley, when in office, 
ander Earl Grey, offered a grateful 
acknowledgment, and to whom he 
returned thanks for the benefit they 
had recently conferred upon their 
country. Great Britain has withdrawn 
from the Protestants of Ireland: her 
support and countenance in maintain- 
ing a system of scriptural education, 
and taxes them to endow a system of 
secular edueation, conducted on, or 
rather actuated by, the Roman Catho- 
lic principle, that Scripture must be 
excluded.* Such are among the con- 
cessions of which Protestants complain, 
which Great Britain has made, at their 
eost, to conciliate a party unfriendly te 
British connection. And what do they 
find has been gained for England or 
for them by-such sacrifices—sacrifices 
which, so far as the British govern- 
ment is concerned, would deprive theiy 
children of knowledge, and would leave 
their homes defenceless? For thé 
corporations wrested from them—the 
Orange society broken up—the yeo- 
manry disbanded—the church impo- 
verished, the Bible despised—the na- 
tional education rendered popish— 
what return have they? They see that 
hostility to England has become more 
malignant and more formidable in the 


* We do not argue this truth. According to the rules of the National Board, it 
is indisputable. The system concerns itself with Scripture only in the prohibition of it. 
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party so highly favoured—they see 
that the oo of that party henthee- 
fully increased ; and that when, at the 
desire of the British government, they 
discontinued those public celebrations 
to which they were so naturally and 
fondly attached, celebrations which 
all who reflect will discover attended 
by many great advantages, and which 
@ most searching inquiry proved to 
have been alloyed by no commensu- 
rate evils, they only left a vacancy for 
those immense and well-organized 
gatherings which openly threaten a 
dismemberment of the empire, and 
which were never held without peril to 
the lives and properties of all who do 
not feel or affect to feel a friendly in- 
terest in them. Is it wonderful if, 
under such circumstances, many a poor 
man may think that Great Britain 
has abandoned him, and in his despe- 
ration, may purchase protection for his 
household from repealers even on the 
ruinous terms upon which it is offered. 
It may be said that the experience 
of recent as well as of former periods 
attests the uselessness of preventing 
public displays, unattended by outrage, 
of whatsoever description they may be, 
unless the feeling in which they have 
their origin and their life can be 
changed or subdued. The force of 
a strong national feeling often becomes 
increased by the restraints which cir- 
eumscribe it, and when the pressure 
is removed, it is often found that 
passions which would have vented 
themselves and escaped in public dis- 
lay, have become concentrated and 
inveterate by being denied the oppor- 
tunity of open demonstrations. Wit- 
ness, it may be argued, the issue of 
the struggle between the Whig mi- 
nistry and Mr. O'Connell. The Irish 
vernment, under the advice and con- 
trol of Earl Grey, succeeded in pre- 
venting repeal meetings, but succeeded 
at the cost of its own overthrow ; 
succeeded at the cost of placing a 
small minority of Irish members in 
authority over the councils of Great 
Britain; succeeded at the cost of 
showing that there was a party in 
England which would consent to wear 
the semblance of authority on condi- 
tion that it was to be used in con- 
formity with the directions of the 
repeal party in Ireland ; succeeded at 
the cost eventually of so strengthening 
that daring party, that it now boldly 


confronts and menaces Great Britain 
and its government, at a time, when, 
all circumstances considered, the power 
of the government and the country is 
mightier than it ever was before within 
the memory of the men of this gene. 
ration. 

All this is true, and the lesson it 
inculcates is of no mean importance, 
So long as the seat and source of dis- 
ease are neglected, it is lost labour to 
be busied about the removal of symp. 
toms. To forbid public demonstrations 
may be evil, or may be good, according 
to the character of the policy from 
which the prohibition emanates. To 
prohibit the display of a feeling which 
is flattered or left unregarded is not 
wise. To prohibit the display, and at 
the same time take measures to extin- 
guish or amend the passion which 
prompts it, is the part of true wisdom. 
To forbid meetings of hundreds of 
thousands, and to take no account of 
the agencies through which such mul- 
titudes are brought together, would 
savour more of petulance than of sound 
policy. No public man, not wilfully 
blind, can long remain ignorant of 
what these agencies are. No mea- 
sures to stem repeal agitation, which 
do not contemplate them, can be 
effectual. 

In our last number we offered some 
remarks on the advantage which Mr. 
O’Connell has acquired for the cause 
of repeal in the concession to him of 
“the normal schools of agitation.” 
While the pages containing our ob- 
servations were at press, another 
source of the agitator’s power was 
disclosed on an announcement which, 
we should imagine, will never be for- 
gotten in Ireland—the announcement 
namely, that the whole hierarchy of 
the Church of Rome in the country 
have declared themselves repealers. 
This announcement was made at “a 
teetotal banquet,” in the town of Mul- 
lingar on Sunday, May 14th, by Dr. 
Higgins, Roman Catholic Bishop in 
Ardagh. The testimony of this right 
reverend witness was corroborated (we 
use the word deliberately) by the Most 
Rev. Dr. Murray, in a letter addressed 
to the public press, bearing date May 
22nd, and it was subsequently reite- 
rated and commented on. It may be 


now regarded as an admitted fact, 
that the wuotr Roman Catholic hier- 
archyin Ireland are, at heart, earnestly 
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desirous to effect a repeal of the legis- 
lative union. 

The circumstances under which this 
important truth has been ascertained 
are of too much moment not to have 
a place assigned to them among re- 
cords more permanent and more readily 
accessible than those of the daily press. 
They are likely to become, they cer- 
tainly ought to become, matter of 
history; and our readers will, there- 
fore, not be surprised to find a place 
assigned them here. 

At a dinner given to Mr. O'Connell 
on Sunday, May 14th, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Meath acting as 
chairman, and nearly fifty Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics in the company, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Higgins, returning 
thanks for an honour done him and 
his brother bishops, spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


“* My lords and gentlemen, any claims 
to notice or respect which that body, of 
whom I stand here a very humble and 
very unworthy representative, may — 
sess, has been so emphatically and so 
clearly, and to my own humiliation so 
partially dwelt upon by the Liberator 
of Ireland, and other speakers who have 
addressed you, that I feel I may totally 
dispense with any portion of their merits. 
Yet there is one point which I believe, 
in delicacy to some members of our body, 
has been omitted, but which I feel it my 
duty to mention—the connection of the 
hierarchy with the repeal question. I 
wish to state that I have every reason 
to believe, I may add, that I know that 
every Catholic bishop in Ireland, w1ru- 
OUT AN EXCEPTION, is an ardent re- 

ealer”—(enthusiastic cheers, which 
asted for several minutes, and in 
which Mr. O'Connell heartily joined.) 

“Mr. O’Connell—Let Bobby Peel 
hear that”—(cheers. ) 


His lordship proceeded— 


** | know that virtually you all have 
reason to believe that the bishops of 
Ireland were repealers ; but I have now 
again formally to announce to you that 
they have all declared themselves as 
such, and that from shore to shore we 
are now all repealers”—(great cheers.) 

“Mr. O’Connell—This is the best 
news I ever heard”—(cheers.)— The 


Nation, Saturday, May 20th. 


An announcement like this was not 
likely to remain unnoticed. Had it 
been untrue, it would have been, no 
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doubt, contradicted. In a fortnight 
after it was uttered, its right reverend 
author had an opportunity of noticing 
the invectives he had provoked, and of 
reiterating his portentous assertion. 
At a repeal dinner given to Mr. 
O'Connell in Longford, on Sunday, 
May 28th, Dr. Higgins, Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop in Ardagh, took the 
chair, and in the speech by which he 
prefaced his first toast, reiterated the 
statement he had made at the former 
dinner :— 


** There is,” said he, *‘ a second lord 
who has assailed me. But I should beg 
your pardon for introducing a subject 
calculated to create so much disgust in 
your minds-—(hear, hear.) The second 
is the Earl of Wicklow; but mind that 
I only speak of the persons that I find 
in the newspapers—(loud laughter.) He 
is reported to have said, if what I stated 
in Mullingar were really the fact, namely, 
that the bishops of Ireland are all te- 

ealers—that such a man as the Most 

ev. Dr. Murray, that sainted being, 
had declared his opinions on the repeal, 
he would not have chosen so obscure an 
individual as I am to convey them to the 
public; but what will he say when [ 
declare—and I hope the press will bring 
my words to his ears—that I have one 
of the most respectable clergymen in 
the kingdom ready to verify that he 
heard the Most Rev. Dr. Murray declare 
himself to be a repealer before a large 
company of priests; and who has ever 
heard that he retracted it ?—(hear, and 
cheers.) This is my answer to Lord 
Wicklow”—(renewed cheers.) — The 
Nation, Saturday, June 3. 


Before Dr. Higgins had thus re- 
peated his original statement, it had 
been confirmed by Dr. Murray—con- 
firmed in a letter which some in Eng- 
land held to be a contradiction of it. 
The letter is too characteristic to be 


omitted. It will not alarm the reader 
by its length :— 


“ To the Catholic Clergy of the Diocese 
of Dublin. 


* Beloved brethren— You must have 
read with extreme surprise a statement 
lately published in the newspapers, in- 
timating that all the Catholic bishops of 
Ireland had, without exception, thrown 
themselves, as ardent repealers, into the 
great political movement which is now 
agitating the country. I owe it to you 
to declare (and I avail myself of the first 
moment after my arrival in Dublin so 

1 
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to do,) that I have taken no part what- 
ever in that movement, and that in no 
instance did I give to any human being 
the slightest reason to suppose that I 
have. 

“In January, 1834, I concurred in 
the resolution unanimously passed at 
our general episcopal meeting, recom- 
mending our clergy to abstain in future 
from ta ing any prominent part in pro- 
ceedings of a merely political character. 
To the spirit of that resolution I strictly 
adhere; and I have not, by any act or 
word of mine, set an example at variance 
with it. 

** May the God of peace, who has 
called you to be the Gaerne of his 
awful mysteries, guide you in the saintly 
exercise of your peaceful ministry, for 
the promotion of His greater glory, and 
the sanctification of those who are com- 
mitted to your care. 

“I remain, brethren, your humble 
and affectionate servant in Christ, 

iE a >. Nesnar. 
“ Mountjoy. re, 22d May, 1843." 
~The Nation, Saturday, May 27. 


If this letter is to be received as 
testimony, we learn from it, in 
conjunction with evidence previously 
adduced, that there were two state- 
ments respecting the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops in Ireland—one, that of 
Dr. Higgins, who confined himself to 
a representation of their political opi- 
nions ; the other, that of the news- 
paper press, which professed to de- 
scribe their political conduct. Accord- 
ing to the right reverend divine, they 
were all, at heart, ardent repealers. 
According to that statement of the 
newspaper press which Dr. Murray 
found it convenient to notice, “ they 
had all. thrown themselves into the 
political movement,” &c. One of 
them, Dr. Murray, has denied the 
truth of this latter statement. They 
all, by their silence, acquiesce in 
the correctness of the former—“ The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in  Ire- 
land are all ardent repealers.” 
Mark, Doctor Higgins did not say 
that Doctor Murray “had thrown 
himself into the movement” at pre- 
sent agitating forrepeal. And this is 
aii that is contradicted. He did say, 
impliedly, that Doctor Murray was, at 
heart, a one and this is not denied. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland are all ardent repealers ! !” 
In this announcement the hidden 
source of all Ireland’s disorders is 
made known. We do not speak of 
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Dr. Higgins’ advertisement as if it 
disclosed any thing really secret or 
new. Protestants had previously and 
repeatedly affirmed the same momen. 
tous truth, but had ae ete ge- 
neral credence to it. he evidence 
for it is now, if not more conclusive, 
more undeniable. A Roman Catholic 
bishop has spoken, with authority, in 
his own name, and as the organ of 
his right reverend and most reverend 
brethren, his and their political senti- 
ments. He has pronounced all ardent 
repealers, and his assertion remains un- 
impeached, unimpugned. It has aroused 
the attention of all who can reflect— 
has become a subject of discussion in 
the imperial parliament—and has not 
been reclaimed against by the parties 
most intimately concerned. It has 
thus become an acknowledged truth, 
and is to be classed among the princi- 
ples from which we reason. 

The frankness with which Dr, 
Higgins declared the sentiments of 
his episcopal brethren and himself did 
not forsake him when he described 
the nature of the activities through 
which they could give their political 
opinions effect. 


**T cannot sit down,” said he, “‘ with- 
out adverting also to the means which 
that body (the Roman Catholic ee) 
would have, and would be determine 
to exert, in case that foolish minister 
who presides over the fatal destinies of 
our country would have dared to put 
his threat into execution—(hear, hear, 
and cheers.) I, for one, defy all the 
ministers of England to put down agi- 
tation in the diocese of Ardagh—(Mr. 
O’Connell—Hurrah now for repeal.) 
If they attempt, my friends, to rob us 
of the daylight, which is, I believe, 
common to us all, and prevent us from 
assembling in the open fields, we will 
retire to our chapels, and we will suspend 
all other instruction, in order to devote all 
our time to teaching the people to be re- 
pealers in spite of then—(cheers.) If they 
beset our temples, and mix our people 
with spies, we will prepare our people 
for the circumstances ; and if they bring 
us from that to the scaffold, in dying 
for the cause of our country we wi 
bequeath our wrongs to our successors. 
(The entire assembly here arose and 
continued cheering for several minutes. ) 
Let them try that experiment if they 
will—(cheers.) They are too keen, they 
are too determined to go on with their 
insidiousness, to give us even fair play 
at dying for our country—(cheers.) No, 
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they would not do it; and therefore 
Iam justified in saying that the bishops 
of Ireland and the people who co-operate 
with them, despite ali human ingenuity, and 
all the malignity of British councils, have 
within their grasp the power to countervail 
their designs, and to carry out repeal in 
spite of every possible resistance." —The 
Nation, Saturday, May 20. 


WhenDr. Higgins was pleased to 
make the announcements and to utter 
the menaces which we have cited from 
the great organ of the repeal party, 
his declarations were received, as 
might naturally be expected, with va- 
rious sentiments ; but*they awakened 
very general attention, and not a little 
alarm. Those who had resisted evi- 
dence, stronger, perhaps, than wise 
men have ever neglected in any other 
case, against the Church of Rome, 
read the speeches of Dr. Higgins 
with indignation and surprise: some 
became convinced by them of error in 
which they had toolong indulged ; some 
Sought a subterfuge against con- 
viction in the assumption that the 
speaker was an obscure man, and 
without the authority which could 

ive consequence to his assertions. 

e apprehend this illusion has been 
dissipated. The statement of Dr. 
Higgins has been affirmed in the si- 
lence of those whom it immediately 
concerned. It has acquired authority 
by the progress which makes a papal 
bull become law. It has been pub- 
lished, and “not reclaimed against.” 
For the obscurity of the right reverend 

relate, it is factitious and imaginary. 
No Roman Catholic bishop in Ireland, 
we boldly affirm, ought to have been 
less obscure—none ought to have been 
more observed. Dr. Higgins an ob- 
secure man!! We confidently affirm 
the contrary. In his own church his 
reputation is high. He was elected 
professor of doymatic theology in the 
college of Maynooth, after an exami- 
nation of five days, in the year 1826, 
while he was yeta young man. In 
that year he gave evidence before 
the royal commissioners such as fully 
vindicated his title to be noticed, 
From his professorship, we believe, he 
was elevated to the Roman Catholic 
bishopric of Ardagh, of which he had 
been originally “a subject.” For the 
services rendered to his church since 
he was set on one of its thrones, we 
refer those who list to the pages of the 
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“Catholic Almanac ;” and we have no 
hesitation to affirm, that the notices of 
him in this annual are enough to prove 
that they whoaccuse the right reverend 
repealer of obscurity, simply prove 
that they themselves are troubled as 
regards Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
with the disease of “ not marking.” 

Our feelings, we frankly confess, 
when we read the speech of Dr. Hig- 
gins, were tinged with alarm, princi- 
pally because we regarded it as the 
manifesto of one who is among the 
ablest of the body to which he belongs. 
We understood that the dinner wasa 
temperance banquet—that there were 
not the ordinary excuses for indiscre- 
tion. We were convinced that & 
speaker who was to occupy such & 
post as that of a Roman Catholie 
bishop, acknowledging a courtesy to 
himself and his episcopal brethren, 
must have carefully studied his sub- 
ject and weighed his words; and we 
found it difficult to avert the alarming 
inference that his announcement was 
made, because they who knew best the 
circumstances of Ireland thought the 
utterance of it consistent with safety. 
This was our fear. In the intelligence 
communicated by Dr. Higgins there 
was no new subject of alarm. We 
had long been cognisant of the predi- 
lections as well as the principles of 
the Roman Catholic bishops ; but we 
did see matter of alarm in the fact 
that it was held prudent to make so 
plain a notification of their political 
sentiments. 

No government can contemplate 
without feelings of very deep anxiety 
a state of things like that which Dr. 
Higgins has thus daringly disclosed, 
No government can be reputed upright 
or wise which will not feel that, in 
consequence of such a disclosure, its 
duties have become more arduous: 
That the hierarchy of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland—a church in which, 
or rather over which, the bishops 
exercise an authority not less absolute 
than that of the old oligarchy of 
Venice—shal], one and all, entertain 
a settled desire to accomplish a mea- 
sure which must have as its result the 
dismemberment and downfall of the 
British empire; and that, while one or 
two of these high functionaries main- 
tain amicable relations with the state, 
and are channels through whom 
vernment favours are distributed to the 
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Roman Catholic people, all their bre- 
thren lend themselves to a system of 
agitation which is designed to create 
and exasperate a hostile feeling to- 
wards England; and finally to extort 
a repeal of the legislative union from 
the weakness or the fears of the cabinet 
or the parliament; all this indicates a 
state of difficulty anda danger which the 
least thoughtful can scarcely contem- 
plate without apprehension. The danger 
is one which it demands wisdom, and 
knowledge, and resolution, such as are 
bestowed on few, to meet in such a 
manner as to overcome it. 

Speculators on the condition of Ire- 
land have long been divided into two 
schools, or classes, in the judgments 
they have pronounced respectively on 
the agitation and disorder by which 
our country has been disquieted. Some 
have ascribed the disorder to religious 
or moral—some to social causes. The 
question at issue between these parties 
is now, we apprehend, only as to the 
ore in which each of the disturbing 
influences exerts itself in producing a 
result to which both, in some degree, 
contribute. A similar distinction is 
observable in the parties who have 
made public their opinions on the 
agitation for a repeal of the union 
(we confine our remarks to those who 
think the agitation formidable)—some 
regarding it as a religious movement, 
others as a national. These parties 
too, we apprehend, will learn that the 
distinction between them is not. ma- 
terial. In Irish Romanism the na- 
tional cannot be separate from the 
religious ; and this is, perhaps, the 
great peculiarity of the Church of 
Rome wm Ireland. Elsewhere, indeed 
in. every other country, obedience 
to the church, and love of country, are 
two distinct principles of action or en- 
durance which correct, and limit, and 
modify each other. In Ireland alone, 
they combine; and the power which 
they create becoming united, is a prin- 
ciple of hostility to England. To the 
Romanist bigot, England is a rock of 
offence as the great stay of the Refor- 
mation; to the Romanist of strong 
Hibernian sympathies, England is an 
object of hatred, as the nation which 
clove down his country’s liberties, and 
degraded and impoverished the fami- 
lies of her defenders. The English 
Romanist, if he be conscious of a love 
of country, may withstand the behests 
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of Rome, where obedience to them 
would be detrimental to his country’s 
interests and honour; and Rome, in 
its subtlety, will avoid, if it be possible, 
a struggle with a principle so strong 
as patriotism. In Ireland, a decided 
Romanist, in the very same proportion 
as his feelings of what he terms patri- 
otism are strong, will be disposed to 
find it a recommendation of any pre- 
cept issued by spiritual authority, that 
it be such as England would disapprove 
or deprecate. This is an advantage 
which Romanism has obtained in no 
country on earth excepting Ireland. 
Here, alone, Roman bigotry can be 
found arrayed in a dazzling eclat of 
patriotism ; seditious patriotism can 
recommend itself as the minister or 
handmaid of religion. In truth, the 
two principles, the religious and the 
national, are now taken into one 
system, in which Romanism supplies 
the purpose, and patriotism or na- 
tionality the passion; the one directs, 
the other constitutes the moving force. 
It is a formidable combination. 

The instances in which politics have 
been invested with a character of re- 
ligion are too numerous to have es- 
caped the observation of any who have 
paid the least attention to the move- 
ments of Romanism in Ireland. It 
will not be out of place, however, to 
notice a single instance here. At what 
has been called “‘ The Great Repeal 
Demonstration in Longford,” on Sun- 
day, May 28th, Dr. Higgins, in a very 
energetic speech, is reported to have 
used the following expressions :— 


“I pledged you long since, not only 
through this county but throughout this 
vast diocese, extending through seven 
counties—I have pledged you all to tem- 
| onerar ae hear, hear.) You have 

ept that pledge under the most glori- 
ous morality. I want you all here to- 
day to take another pledge from me. I 
stand here anak in the presence of 
Almighty God, while I administer it to 
you, and let no man answer me in it 
who is not sincere in his determination 
to adhere to it. Let no man answer it for 
the mere value of ashout, or that cannot 
put his hand to his heart and say, in the 
presence of the Deity, that he is deter- 
mined to co-operate with the Liberator, 
(A tremendous cry of, we all pledge 
ourselves, followed by enthusiastic 
cheers,) ‘THAT IS THE HOLIEST PLEDGE 
THAT I OR ANY OTHER MAN EVER AD- 
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MINISTERED. ”*— The Nation, Saturday, 
June 3. - 


The holiest pledge that ever man 
administered!! Thus is the purpose 
to effect national convulsion and dis- 
memberment baptized with religion. 
Surely it is unnecessary, or rather, it 
is mischievous to distinguish longer 
between the religious and the national, 
or even to imagine them separate in 
the repeal movement. The only ques- 
tion which ought to occupy the mind 
of a legislator, or a minister, is, how 
are these combined influences to be 
dealt with ? 

The Roman Catholic bishops in 
Ireland are favourable to “repeal,” 
and the masses at their command are 
passionate to accomplish that porten- 
tous measure. What is to be done by 
the government? There are three 
courses obvious—to yield—to concili- 
ate—to resist. The first policy, we 
suppose, will hardly be adopted—at 
least, not immediately. The danger 
and difficulty must become more obvi- 
ous and graver, before a British minis- 
ter will venture to announce the craven 
resolution of hauling down the union- 


jack. The two other courses are 


worthy of a brief consideration. Ought 
a minister of the British crown to 
resist the efforts of the Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics in Ireland—or, 
should he endeavour to conciliate 
them? By this latter alternative we 
mean—should he prostrate the esta- 
blishment of the Catholic church—or 
else, raise up an establishment for the 
Roman? To endow the Church of 
Rome, or to dis-establish the Church 
of England, would probably be ac- 
cepted by the “hierocracy,” as a mea- 
sure of conciliation. Would it be pos- 
sible to buy off the Church of Rome 
from repeal at such a cost, or by such 
a sacrifice? We deliberately answer 
no. ‘ We waive the quantum of the 
sin” altogether. We regard the ques- 
tion neither as moralists, as Protes- 
tants, nor as Christians—we consider 
merely under a political aspect, as 
oo who know enone of Ire- 
and; and we record our deliberate 
opinion, that the minister who should 
allay the present ferment in Ireland by 
such a process of conciliation as we 
have imagined here, might possibly 
have purchased some quiet hours for 
himself in parliament, but would have 


won them by the betrayal of his coun, 
try—would have confirmed Roman 
Catholics in the determination to make 
their country independent—animating 
them by the spectacle of England's 
submission, and by the reasonable hope 
that the obstacles were removed which 
have hitherto kept back many Protes- 
tants from swelling the repealers’ 
ranks, The Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, we hold it a fixed principle, can- 
not be bribed, either by the endowment 
of their own church, or the impove- 
rishment of ours, into an abandonment 
of the purpose to make Ireland inde- 
pendent. May they be resisted with 
effect—and how ? 

These are grave questions—but the 
answers are not difficult to find. The 
power of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
appears to be very great, and to have 
had, of late years, a very formidable 
increase. This must be acknowledged. 
It is truth. But it is remarkable, the 
power of the Romish priesthood over 
their people has been increasing in the 
same proportion as it seems to have 
been felt in its ascendancy over the state. 
The history of education will furnish an 
example in point. In the year 1812, a 
commission, appointed by the crown, 
found four thousand six hundred schools 
in Ireland, in about six hundred of which 
holy Scripture was read. It was pro- 
posed by the commissioners to have 
two thousand four hundred schools 
erected, in which the clergy of the 
Established Church should appoint the 
masters, and preside over a system of 
scriptural education, and that there 
should be a number of supplemental 
schools established, in which the Bible 
need not be read, but scriptural extracts 
should be used during the hours 
of general instruction. Finally it was 
determined that the experiment of the 
supplemental schools should be tried 
on the plan proposed by the Kildare- 
place Society. The Roman Catho- 
lic priests disapproved of the rule 
that the Bible was to be read; but 
they could not influence their people 
to unite with them in opposition to 
the dreaded system. The people could 
not or would not understand the 
righteousness of an objection to the 
reciting of Scripture. The result 
proved that they would not. In the 
year 1824, a second commission found 
that the schools in Ireland had in- 
creased to the number of eleven thou- 
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sand eight hundred and twenty-three, 
scriptural schools to the number of 
eight thousand and three: that is to 
say, the number of schools had, within 
the twelve years, increased nearly three- 
fold; of schools in which Scripture 
was read, more than thirteenfuld- A 
little longer, and masses of the Roman 
Catholic people would have been con- 
firmed in that degree of mental inde- 
pendence which the constitution of 
Great Britain pre-supposes in those 
who are to exercise its privileges ; but 
in the moment of need, the British 
vernment stepped in as has been ever 
its wont, and restored to the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics the captives who 
had almost effected their escape. Since 
the establishment of the anti-scriptu- 
ral system of education, which is called 
national, in Ireland, the power of the 
priesthood has been very greatly aug- 
mented, and the dispositions of the 
people abandoned to them have be- 
come what they are now, far less 
favourably disposed to England (this 
admits of no doubt) than when Eng- 
land was less disposed to concession. 
But the power thus acquired by 
“the hierocracy,” exercised as it is, is 
not of the kind which contains a pro- 
mise of permanence. It rests upon 
a secular rather than a religious 


basis. It has been fostered by unhoped- 
for success, and is now —— in 


a system of agitation from which far 
greater stccess than has yet been 
achieved may be rationally hoped for. 
Such a power has not within itself a 
principle of endurance. If hope be 
withdrawn from it, the people over 
whom it is exerted will not long be 
patient of its pressure. Ass it has con- 
verted politics into religion, it has 
abased the sentiment of piety and faith 
—it has disenchanted minds from the 
eaptivations of old superstition. Were 
England now to meet the menace of 
the Roman Catholic bishops with a 
dignity worthy of her name—were she 
to withdraw from them facilities for 
acquiring and maintaining influence 
which she has given them, and they 
have turned against her—were she to 
say— You have avowed your desire to 
accomplish a measure which, in the 
judgment of all wise men, would be 
ruinous to the empire; I will give 
you no new powers to assist you in 
such a scheme—those which I have 
lent to you I recall. Were England 
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thus to leave the ecclesiastics of the 
Church of Rome destitute of the aid 
and countenance she has hitherto 
afforded them, their power over the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland would 
soon cease to be dangerous. 

If the government were disposed to 
adopt this policy of resistance, which 
implies no more than that the state 
will not abet what the laws and the 
constitution condemn, it must be bold 
enough to inquire into the system of 
instruction for which it has made itself 
responsible by endowing the Royal 
College of Maynooth. It is, indeed, 
a wondrous retribution to be plagued 
with its own device. In order that a 
national rather than an alien feeling 
should be cherished in the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland, a 
domestic college is instituted and main. 
tained by the state; and when that 
college, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Wyse, has told on the country, 
it is found that the national spirit it has 
fostered is estrangement, if not a more 
hostile principle, from England. Its 
priests are the most conspicuous in 
on meneding. demonstration, and 
the bishops it has raised up are, one 
and all, ardent repealers. Surely it 
would be advisable to explore the 
educational course which England 
seems thus to have countenanced to 
her own sore detriment; and to ascer- 
tain whether or not the grave charges 
which have been preferred against it, 
have a foundation in fact. 

The Church of Rome in these coun- 
tries hasa rare advantage in its oppo- 
sition to the government: namely, that 
of feeling assured that its aaneales are 
not likely to provoke reprisals. It is 
a pale singular, although an incontesta- 
ble, fact, that, in her relations with the 
state, Romanism frequently adopts 
the air and language of menace and 
defiance, frequently accompanies and 
exemplifies its language with acts of 
hostility, while the state, however 
irritating these acts and expressions 
may be, never once intermits or with- 
draws her bounties and favours from 
the formidable and refractory rival. 
Bishops and priests combine against 
the Established Church, excite popular 
violence, not against its doctrines, 
against which, perhaps, a sense of duty 
might urge those who thought them 
dangerous, to protest, but against its 
revenues, in which clearly persons of 4 
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different religion, who really had no 
share in the burden they imposed, 
could righteously have no concern. 
No matter, the state proceeded as 
usual paying for the education of the 
clergy who thus daringly opposed it, 
and showing its sense of their criminal 
clamours only by mulcting the body 
against whom their fury was directed, 
and compelling the landed proprietors 
to pay irectly an imposition which 
they had previously paid at second 
hand. The state recently in its favour 
towards ecclesiastics of the Church of 
Rome, committed to them the educa- 
tion of the Irish people—at least pro- 
claimed that education must be con- 
ducted agreeably to the principles of 
their church, and rendered the pro- 
clamation emphatic by denying aid to 
the clergy of the Established Church. 
What is the acknowledgment of Ro- 
manism? It is made in the speech of 
Dr. Higgins, in the announcement 
that all the Roman Catholic bishops 
are at heart ardent repealers, and have 
declared themselves such. Ought the 
rejoinder of the state to be some new 
favour? Would not Romanism be 
more abstinent if she had reason to 
apprehend that menace, and assault, 
and injury, were sure to provoke a 
severe and just retaliation ? 

But it may be said that an inquiry 
into the system of education pursued 
at Maynooth could have no effect on 
the repeal agitation by which the 
country is now disordered. This 
would not be altogether correct. Such 
an inquiry, well conducted, would in- 
tercept many a copious source of most 
pernicious agitation. At the same 
time it may be true that such a mea- 
sure would not meetall the exigencies of 
the present crisis. There are two things 
tobe done. The agitation which now 
affrights the country is to be suppressed 
or fvedthe source of future agita- 
tion is to be cut off. To effect the 
one, government must turn its atten- 
tion energetically to the tumultuary 
‘meetings by which it has been pro- 
claimed, “repeal” is to be carried ; 
to effect the other, it must explore 
and reform the system of education 
provided, at its cost and charge, for 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

It is said that the apes demonstra- 
tions are to be permitted with no 
greater discouragement than that sti- 
mulating check, if the Hibernicism may 
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be indulged to us, which the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has so ingenl- 
ously applied. It is also very confi- 
dently rumoured that Maynooth is to 
remain unventilated. Nay, it is more 
than insinuated that Romanism is to 
be endowed in Ireland; and shrewd 
reasons are assigned to justify a mea- 
sure which may have the effect of pro- 
tecting the British minister against 80 
grave an inconvenience as might arise 
to embarrass him if the people of Ire- 
land were to become united. We pass 
away from these rumours, and, whe- 
ther they be idle or well grounded, 
we beseech attention, from all who 
have authority or influence, to a matter 
which seems to have been too generally 
neglected. While the nation listens 
to the portentous menaces of the Ro- 
man church, and Jooks on inactively 
upon the gathering hosts which are to 
be the vast armies of repeal, what 
provision is made for keeping together 
the band of Irish Protestants upon 
whose union and loyalty the best inter- 
ests of the empire may soon be de- 
pendent? It may be said that the 
principles in which they have been 
brought up shouldkeepthem steadfast, 
and eloquent scorn may be vented, even 
on the suspicion that they could be led 
astray. But surely the subject is too 
momentous to be so lightly disposed of. 
If Protestants areled to think that Eng- 
land is untrue to them, what principle 
can stand firm against such a dispirit- 
ing conviction? They have remem- 
brances which will awaken too often, 
and which may become too powerful 
to bear up against. The corporations 
transferred from them, the yeomanry 
disbanded, the Orange society, that 
great break-water of Protestantism in 
Ireland, dissolved ; and, while they 
have been thus left comparatively de- 
fenceless, their adversaries permitted 
to assemble in numbers sufficient to 
appal stout hearts—permitted to utter 
sentiments and to avow purposes of a 
character the most menacing, the most 
exasperating! Surely, when under such 
circumstances, the memory of what 
they have been required to surrender 
presents itself to their troubled minds, 
there ought to be some provision made 
that they shall not lose their trust in 
England, as they remember how she 
has recompensed them, and as they 
see how she indulges their and her 
enemies, 
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It is not an easy task to make Pro- 
testants of the humbler classes, espe- 
cially those who had been enrolled as 
Orangemen, understand the justice of 
the laws by which they conceive them- 
selves aggrieved. Meetings in com- 
memoration of the achievement which 
saved the empire are illegal; meetings 
in anticipation of an event which is to 
achieve the empire's ruin are pro- 
nounced conformable to law! Meet- 
ings of hundreds to celebrate the tri- 
umph of civil and religious liberty are 
prohibited, because some Roman Ca- 
tholics took offence at them! Meetings 
of hundreds of thousands to effect a 
change which would imply the over- 
throw of all liberty, the extirpation of 
Protestants from Ireland, and the dis- 
memberment and final prostration of 
the British empire, although every man 
in the country attached to British con- 
nection looks upon them not only with 
indignation, but with a lively sense of 
alarm, are permitted, nay, government 
has been at the expense—an expense 
surely for which the parties convening 
such meetings ought to be made liable 
—of protecting them, or protecting 
the public peace which they threaten, 
to insure a quiet issue to their parades 
and reviews of physical force! Such 
is the distinction made by modern law 
between retrospection and anticipa- 
tion! One might say the distinction 
is the reverse of what it should be. 
The retrospect of the Orangemen had 
for its object an accomplished fact— 
in its spirit there was the guarantee of 
permanence. The anticipation of the 
repealers has for its object a convul- 
sion yet to be: its essence is a spirit of 
change. Should its purpose be attained, 
England must cease to be a nation. It 
is not easy to make men little conver- 
sant with the subtleties of law, and the 
difficulties by which legislation is em- 
barrassed, to understand the justice of 
the law which makes such a distine- 
tion as Protestants complain of. The 
utmost which the friends of order can 
do, is, to induce submission to it ; and 
it is a state of things much to be de- 


precated, and such as demands the 
most serious attention of men in power, 
that the classes in Ireland upon which, 
in the event of a civil war, the issue of 
the struggle will be dependent, even 
while they obey the laws which here 
impose new, and, as they think, inju- 
rious restraints upon the meetings of 
loyal men, complain of them and pio- 
test against them, nevertheless, as 
severe, and unjust, and partial. We 
certainly would not have Orange pro- 
cessions revived; but in a country 
where a law so alien to the spirit of 
the British constitution as that for 
their prevention has been passed, one 
would expect to see the balance kept 
in some sort even by a-corresponding 
law passed against demonstrations in 
favour of repeal. If this may not be, 
some better arrangement should be 
made to restore confidence to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain in Ireland, who 
desire the maintenance of British con- 
nection, and to keep them steadfast to 
their principles and their party until 
at least the impending danger be over- 
past. 

The danger of division among Pro- 
testants ought not to be regarded as a 
chimera ; nor, under existing circum- 
stances, would it be wise or honest to 
concealit. A system of propagandism 
seems to have been organized, against 
which measures of protection should 
be taken. Paid emissaries, there is 
much reason to believe, are active and 
insidious in the endeavour to inspire 
discontent in the great Protestant 
body. Presbyterians are exasperated 
against the Established Church, ren- 
dered more offensive in their eyes by 
the imputation to it of tractarian Ro- 
manism: the discontents of the poor 
areinflamed, and their cupidity tempted 
by dazzling promises as to the change 
which is to be wrought inthe condition 
of farmers and tradesmen; and, on 
the other hand, the fears of all Pro- 
testants, especially females, are wrought 
upon by mysterious intimations of a 
danger near at hand.* Those who 
say, that the Protestants may be de- 


* The following notice of such influences is taken from the Newry Telegraph of 


June 17 :— 


**In Kenary, near Charlemont, resides a pensioner, called 


» a Roman 


Catholic, being also a repealer. ‘This person lately applied to several of his neigh- 
bours, who are mostly Protestants, urging them to become repealers—i. e. to sub- 
scribe to the repeal rent. All his arguments, however, were unavailing. Among 
the recusants was another pensioner, a Protestant. On the night of the same day 
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pended on, and that_ the emergency, 
whenever it comes, will find them ready, 
do not take into account the agencies 
which are employed in detaching them 
from their duty and their true interest. 
Times and circumstances are greatly 
changed since the periods upon the re- 
membrance . of which sanguine men 
place their reliance. Influences to 
divide and dismay, open and secret, are 
far more powerful than they ever were 
before—Protestants are exposed to 
them unprovided of the defences which 
had in old times afforded them protec- 
tion—bonds which united them into a 
compact body have been some loosened, 
some broken—that confidence in the 
wisdom, and power, and justice of the 
British government which sustained 
them against the artifices and assaults 
of enemies has been mournfully weak- 
ened. If it be desirable that Protes- 
tants, under such circumstances, be 
kept together, it is wise to think of 
means by which the efforts to disunite 
them can be counteracted. 

Upon the means, or the best means, 
of effecting this great good, we wish 
those would reflect who have ample 
knowledge of the state and resources 
of the country. For our parts we 
offer no suggestion. This much, how- 
ever, we may venture to say, the ob- 
jections usually offered to the adop- 
tion of obvious means of defending 
and uniting loyal men, are with us 
decided arguments in favour of it. 
We speak of the re-embodying the 
yeomanry. That an objection should 
be urged and should prevail ayainst 
such a measure in Ireland, is proof 
that we are in a most unsound state 
of political being. Nothing can be 
more accordant with the spirit of our 
constitution than the maintenance of 
a yeomanry force ; nothing can show 
that the principles of our constitution 
are forgotten more clearly than the 
objections which are successful against 
the expedient of calling out such a 
body for the defence of the country. 
The yeomanry of Ireland ought never 
tohave been disembodied ; and it would 
be a great good, if the difficulties of 
these present times influence a careful 
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government to reconstruct that con- 
stitutional force anew. It is said that 
thescireumstances of Ireland are so 
dissimilar from those of Great Britain, 
that they forbid the employment of a 
force which in England may be used 
with advantage. On the contrary, 
the dissimilarity of circumstances would 
create a necessity for its employment. 
In Ireland it is said, a yeomanry 
would be mainly composed of Pro- 
testants. . It would so, because the 
repeal army is mainly composed of 
Roman Catholics. The circumstances 
of Ireland are these :—about a million 
and a half of its inhabitants are reso- 
lute to maintain British connection ; 
about five millions are said to be de- 
termined on effecting a separation from 
England, total or partial. It would 
clearly be madness to recruit the yeo- 
manry from this disaffected multitude. 
It is little less than madness to leave 
the well-affected a multitude, when 
they might be made powerful as an 
organized body, simply because the 

who desire the downfall of England, 
and the few who are willing to be 
their instruments, object to the em- 
ployment of what they call a party 
force. It was one of the complaints 
against the yeomanry of former years 
that they were composed of Protes- 
tants, in many instances of Orangemen. 
The answer was, that in those days a 
force so composed was the only one 
which could be relied on. A remark- 
able instance in point was furnished in 
the case of a corps commanded b 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. Every indi- 
vidual, with, at the most, a single 
exception, under his command was an 
Orangeman! He was not himself a 
member of the Orange institution ; he 
was, perhaps then, as now, of politics 
which forbade his joining that body ; 
but he wished to have a corps of loyal 
men, who would not betray the cause 
which they swore to serve. He deli- 
berately made or acceded to a rule, 
that every candidate for admission 
into his corps should pass through the 
scrutiny of a ballot; and, as the in- 
evitable consequence, his corps con- 
sisted exclusively of Protestants—or 


on which the parties were solicited, and refused, threatening notices were put 
under the doors of each, commanding them to leave the country immediately, or 
else—— ; stating at the same time that they had had an opportunity of becoming 
repealers, but that they had refused,” &c. &c, . 
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OrnancemeN! The practice thus sanc- 
tioned by the adoption and eer 
of so ultra a liberal as Mr. Sharman 
Crawford was an answer and a refuta- 
tion in advance to all that has been 
urged against the employment of a 
Protestant yeomanry. But it need 
not be exclusively Protestant. Where- 
éver Roman Catholics, favourable to 
British connection and of known loyalty, 
would join the force, they should be 
welcomed, as indeed they have been 
welcomed, even in times when it is 
pretended the force was exclusive. If 
all Roman Catholics cast themselves 
“ into the repeal movement,” or suffer 
themselves to be deterred from op- 
posing it, such a state of things which 
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makes manifest the necessity of con. 
centrating in yeomanry corps thé 
strength of the loyal, supplies, at the 
same time, an explanation why these 
bodies are exclusively Protestant. In 
a word, the yeomanry force is strict] 
constitutional ; the objections coed 
against the calling it out furnish a 
reason the more why the state should 
return again to the old ways of the 
constitution, and organize and arm 
loyal subjects to maintain them. 

Our space is exhausted ; topics, and 
thoughts, and wishes still continue to 
crowd upon us; but * to those who 
think, we have said enough—to those 
who feel, we are afraid to say more.” 


ENGLISH NOTIONS OF IRISH AFFAIRS. 


Deak Mac SuHane—You are some- 
what surprised at the proceedings of 
the British government in regard to 
Irish affairs, and you desire to know 
what the people in England reall 

think of the state of Ireland. I shall 
tell you all about this as well as I can, 
but you must not expect to hear any 
thing reasonable when I am telling 
you of general impressions. No man 
who has lived thirty years in the world 
and looked about him, will hope to 
find truth in public opinion about 
occurrences of the day. It may be 
that sag opinion comes right in the 
end, but if it does, it blunders along 
through a vast quantity of prepos- 
terous notions before it arrives at that 
end. Men of passion or of subtlety 
are generally the guides of public 
opinion, and such men are generally 
wrong. Either they are the dupes of 
their own desires, or they wish to dupe 
others into becoming the instruments 
of these desires. Show me aman with 
large gifts for forming and swaying 
public opinion, and I will show you a 
man whom it is dangerous to trust in 
regard to public matters. I say this 
without any imputation upon their 
sincerity— 


** For he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all,” 


as the poet sings; and as Edmund 


Burke has said, even the lamp of pru- 
dence may blind a man if it shine with 
unnatural lustre; how much more 
those lights of genius which more 
generally attract the public admiration, 
and give a man influence in guiding 
the opinion of the multitude! 

But to quit moralizing and come to 
facts :—five-sixths of all the people in 
England who are worth five hundred 
pounds and upwards, think the Irish a 
very dangerous sort of people at all 
times, and more particularly at pre- 
sent; and they think that at all times 
it is very meet, right, and prudent, 
but more particularly at present, to 
have a strong force in Ireland to over- 
awe the rebellious in spirit, or to crush 
rebellion if it break out. This feeling 
however is not connected, as many of 
you in Ireland might think, with any 
especial fear or hatred of the Irish 
people, or with a desire of domination. 
In short, it is connected with no strong 
feeling whatever, but simply a senti- 
ment arising from some sense of dig- 
nity, and some habit of precaution in 
regard to all that is strange and not 
well understood. Of this tolerably 
general feeling of the middle and upper 
classes in England regarding Ireland, 
you will of course find nothing in the 
newspapers, because it is their busi- 
ness to deal not so much with the 
actual as with the prominent. Of 
all the sentiments and actions—the 
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thoughts, words, and works of men— 
but a very small part indeed thrust 
themselves forward into public obser- 
vation, and it is with this small part 
alone that the public journals have, or 
ought to have, any thing to do. Yet 
it is this unexpressed) feeling of society 
which mainly influences the votes of 
the great mass of members of parlia- 
ment. It is only the more prominent 
few who are mainly guided by such 
reasonings and impressions as are pub- 
licly stated and maintained in parlia- 
ment, or at opular meetings, or in 
the press. These few are, whether 
consciously, or unconsciously, public 
performers, and must study their parts 
accordingly. They lead in one sense, 
but in another sense ‘they follow. 
Their course is under the control of 
public events as they happen to arise 
and to arrange themselves, and the 
deep, effectual under-current often 
runs in a different direction to that 
which is at the top, and under direct 
public observation. a 
If the feeling of the British nation 
were consulted, there is no measure 
however strong which government 
might think fit to propose for the 
security of the friends of British con- 
nexion in Ireland, that would not be 
eagerly welcomed. But the feeling of 
the British nation is one thing, and 
the affectation of the British House of 
Commons quite another. The dis- 
tinction between the reality of British 
sentiment and that which men venture 
to profess in the House of Commons 
is growing broader every year. It is 
the vice of the time to eschew genuine- 
ness, and it is impossible to hinder this 
vice from having its — effect ; 
but it is well to mark the difference 
between events which have their foun- 
dation in the national conviction or 
the national prejudice, and those which 
flow from a spurious parliamentary 
affectation. It was this affectation 
which carried the Roman Catholic 
emancipation bill. Whether that mea- 
sure was theoretically right or wrong, 
it was a measure from which most 
assuredly the national sentiment of 
Great Britain revolted; but as by far 
the greater part of the eloquence and 
ingenuity of public speaking and pub- 
lic writing had been on its side, it be- 
came the affectation of the House of 
Commons to regard opposition to it as 
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a mark of prejudice or thick-headed- 
ness, and so it was carried. 

It belongs to the character, the posi- 
tions the history, and the temper of 
the present prime minister to refer 
every thing to the House of Common’s 
standard. I do not find fault with 
this—I merely state the fact. The 
minister will never correct any error 
of the house, if it commit an error, 
by throwing upon the subject the light 
and heat of the national sentiment. 
From any thing that has yet occurred 
in the House of Commons it might be 
supposed that the ministers in that 
house were scarcely cognisant that 
there was any such thing as a parti- 
cular agitation in Ireland at the pre- 
sent time. If the government have 
shown an astounding activity in the 
transmission of military force to Ire- 
land, the government has shown an 
apathy no less astonishing upon the 
subject in the House of Commons. 
Perhaps I should not say apathy, 
but speak rather of a cold, guarded 
caution. The reason of all this, if 
there be any reason, is yet to appear. 
Many attribute it to a kind of fasti- 
dious fear, of which they disapprove. 
Government is anxious to distinguish 
itself as a government of pure reason- 
ableness. It would apparently wish 
to solve the problem of the manage- 
ment of Ireland as if it were a pro- 
blem of mathematics. It is resolved to 
have no likings or dislikings. It is 
willing to suppose Mr. O’Connell and 
his men to mean as well as any other 
set of men in the kingdom, and to 
judge of all exactly as if government 
were but a higher department of 
police, only excluded from taking cog- 
nisance of past character and conduct, 
as the inferior police courts do. If 
this be a true account of the present 
government, it may be decided at once 
that such government will not do for 
Ireland. Yet that this is a true ac- 
count may be concluded from the 
course which government has taken. 
The only serious notice of the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the union which 
the prime minister has taken in the 
House of Commons, has been a re- 
capitulation of the declaration ven- 
tured upon by the Whig government 
in 1834, and expressed in the speech 
from the throne at the opening of the 
parliamentary session in that year, 
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Sir Robert Peel, after reading those 
strong expressions, stated that he was 
authorized by her majesty to say that 
such were also her sentiments upon 
the same subject; and there the 
minister left the matter, and has left 
it. He has directed none of his elo- 
quence to the excitement of a feeling 
of indignation against the conduct of 
Mr. O'Connell. It was not so during 
the former repeal agitation, when Sir 
Robert Peel was leader of the opposi- 
tion. Not very long after the speech 
from the throne which denounced the 
O’Connell agitationin Ireland, the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
thought fit to hint at the propriety of 
reducing the interest upon the national 
debt, and talked with bitter derision of 
“the cant of national faith.” This 
roused Sir Robert Peel. He said that 
“he rejoiced to hear the honourable 
and learned member for Dublin avow 
his political creed, because when they 
came in a few days to the consideration 
of the repeal of the union, they would 
bear in mind under what auspices and 
with what views the measure was pro- 
posed ;"’ and he then proceeded in the 
following more than usually emphatic 
strain :-— 

«Oh, all ye who have interest in 


the funds in lreland—oh, all you Pro- © 


testants who hold lands in Ireland, 
learn by this timely declaration what 
your fate will be when you shall have 
been delivered up to the tender mer- 
cies of a popular assembly, returned by 
the influence and adopting the prin- 
ciples of this man, who makes a jest of 
national honour, and talks of the cant 
of public faith. 


*I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word.’ 


“ The question of the repeal of the 
union has been decided by that preli- 
minary declaration. Who that had 
any thing to lose would not draw the 
inference, that if such slender pre- 
tences could be brought forward to 
justify the violation of national faith, 
there could be no security for any 
property of any description !” 

In this way did Sir Robert Peel, 
when leader of the opposition, animate 
the public sentiment against the repeal 
agitation. His silence as minister, 
combined with the evidence afforded, 


or supposed to be afforded, by the 
military preparations in Ireland, has 
led many to conclude that he has 
something so serious to disclose, that 
until every thing is ripe for its an. 
nouncement, he is unwilling to be 
drawn into remarks which might tend 
to reveal his secret too soon. 

It is needless to repeat for the hun- 
dredth time that the English do not 
understand the Irish. It is not pro. 
bable they ever will. When the English 
hear of prodigious meetings renewed 
from time to time, they cannot help 
believing that the people who thus 
assemble must have some definite pur- 
pose of good for themselves, to be 
attained at the expense of England, 
They cannot understand that all this 
trouble could be taken for the mere 
sake of display, or the glorification of 
a popular leader. ‘‘ What do the 
people want?” say they; “ what do 
they expect to gain by these multitu- 
dinous assemblages? We knew what 
our people wanted when they assem. 
bled in riotous disarray last autumn, 
They wanted a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work; but when they found 
that going about in a riotous matter 
did not bring them any nearer to the 
point at which they aimed, they aban- 
doned their tumultuous proceedings.” 
Thus do the English talk ; and it is in 
vain that one hints to them that such 
meetings may take place without any 
distinct object on the part of the people 
thus assembling. It is in vain that one 
tries to explain that the very love of 
mystery—the not knowing exactly why 
they are wanted to make such formi- 
dable demonstrations, and therefore 
fancying something much more im- 
portant in the matter than there reall 
is—may be the very reason that cad 
multitudes assemble. The mass of 
the Londoners eagerly caught at the 
bold assertion of “ The Times”— 
* Treland is on the verge of rebellion.” 
It was the very thing which had been 
occurring in an indistinct manner to 
their minds for some time previously, 
and they rejoiced to find it proclaimed 
in plain terms by their favourite jour- 
nal. For some days after this you 
could not hint to any London eitizen 
of credit and renown that you did not 
apprehend rebellion in Ireland, without 
exciting his contempt, and some degree 
of indignation. He deemed it an 
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affront to his own sagacity to doubt 
that there was the most imminent 
danger. Loud as the applause gene- 
rally is at city dinners when the Duke 
of Wellington’s health is given, it 
never was so tremendous as when his 
present activity was called to mind in 
making such effectual preparations for 
the outbreak in Ireland—and all this 
when your good Protestant folks in 
Ireland were wondering what all this 
mighty warlike preparation could mean, 
and almost laughing at what seemed to 
you a ludicrously unnecessary display 
of force ! 

I know if I were writing this to any 
of the multitudinous victims of the 
O'Connell machinations, they would 
forthwith be persuaded that Saxon 
hatred of the Irish-led to this feeling 
of exultation at the prompt and effec- 
tual preparation which has been made 
for putting down revolt in Ireland, if 
any such thing should be manifested. 
But you will not be thus misled. It 
is very true that the general feeling of 
the English in regard to the Irish is 
the reverse of respectful. The gene- 
ral notion of them is tinctured by a 
foregone conclusion about a tendency 
to absurdity and wrong-headedness, 
The defects of the English character 
lead the English into exaggerated con- 
ceptions of the defects of the Irish. 
The coldness of the English tempera- 
ment, and their dull, dogged laborious- 
ness in the pursuit of riches and dis- 
tinction, which, when obtained, they 
cannot enjoy, make them regard as 
quite absurd those errors which, al- 
though in an opposite direction, are 
searcely more unreasonable than their 
own, and are frequently less unami- 
able. It is not, then, because the 
English hate the Irish, or wish to see 
them coerced by military force, that 
they have rejoiced to see a command- 
ing force in Ireland, but it is because 
they dislike and fear public disorder, 
especially when it has no clear practi- 
cal matter for its object, and therefore 
they are glad to see put under check 
that which they consider a direct ten- 
dency to public unsettlement and dis- 
turbance. 

Sir Edward Sugden had, as you 
know, a prodigious reputation here 
as a lawyer, and such is the effect 
of that reputation, that many per- 
sons will scarcely suffer themselves 
to believe that his proceedings with 
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regard to the Irish magistracy have 
not peen just what they ought to 
have been. But the majority of think- 
ing people, even here, are not of 
that opinion. They believe that his 
letter to Lord french said a great 
deal too much. There was no need 
of mooting the question of legality, or 
of stating that the government did not 
want to governopinion. It is a great 
fault of lawyers, and especially of chan- 
cery lawyers, that they are apt to say 
a great deal more than there is any 
necessity for saying. If there had 
been a circular sent from the office of 
the secretary of state to all Irish magis- 
trates declaring that the government 
deemed the agitation of the repeal of 
the union dangerous to the public 
peace, and requesting them to use all 
their magisterial power and influence 
towards the discouragement of that 
agitation, it would have made the will 
and purpose of the government evident 
toall. Ifafter that notification, any 
magistrate gave encouragement to the 
agitation, no more explanation would 
have been required for superseding 
him than simply that as he did not 
take the same views of what was need- 
ful for preserving the public peace as 
were taken by her majesty’s ministers, 
it was better that he should not con- 
tinue to hold her majesty’s commission. 
If this course had been taken it does 
not seem likely that the chancellor, 
or any other officer of thecrown, would 
have had to encounter the variety of 
epistolary treatises which have been 
written upon the points of law and 
government which are thrown out (as 
it were for criticism) in the Irish lord 
chancellor's letter. 

As to party disquisition upon Irish 
affairs, it is to be remarked that no 
organ even of the most Radical part 
of the Whigs ventures to advocate 
repeal, Still Mr. O'Connell is ex- 
cused. The Whigs are placed in 
rather an awkward predicament in 
this matter. No hardihood of pre- 
varication, or ingenuity of wriggling, 
can get them out of their distinct and 
oft-reiterated pledges to uphold the 
union. On the other hand they have 
been too deeply implicated with Mr. 
O’Connell—too much bound to him 
in times past, and with too much hope 
of his assistance in time to come, to 
make it politic for them to cast any 
blame upon him. They therefore ex- 
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cuse him, after their manner, by 
assuming that he does not in the least 
mean what he says, and that, while he 
agitates nominally for a repeal of the 
union, the mode by which that agita- 
tion may be subdued is to repeal the 
Protestant Church in Ireland! This 
is a curious sort of explanation, and 
no doubt very creditable to Mr. 
O’Connell’s honesty and candour ; 
no less so than the assurance of the 
same high journalizing authority that 
though Mr. O’Connell boasts that he 
will effect repeal by peaceful agitation 
and by strictly legal means, it is absurd 
to suppose that he — contemplates 
the possibility of repealing the union 
by any other method than that of phy- 
sical force. It strikes me that nothing 
can be more disgusting, after the ex- 

rience which the Protestants of Ire- 
land and of Great Britain have had, 
than the suggestion that it would be 
wise to surrender the Established 
Church in Ireland in order to satisfy 
the longings of Mr. O'Connell and his 
party. The baseness of such a sur- 
render, if it could be exceeded by any 
thing, would be exceeded by the folly 
of supposing that such a concession to 
rabble intimidation, would put an end 
to that intimidation, and the demands 
which are attempted to be enforced by 
it. Do the Whigs suppose that the 
Protestants of the empire are such 
miserable dolts and drivellers—so 
totally bereft of all sense and memory 
as to be betrayed and cheated over and 
over again, by the same coarse arts, 
and the same false protestations of the 
same men? Are we to forget that 
all manner of men, Irish orators, and 
English Whig wits, lawyers, and legis- 
lators, writers of pamphlets, and 
writers of newspapers, and writers of 
songs, all joined in the chorus, which 
for years was dinned ioto our ears, 
that the Romanists wanted nothing but 
relief from civil disabilities, and that 
being emancipated all jealousy of the 
Established Church would cease? 
Did it not come to pass at last, that a 
man dared scarcely utter his apprehen- 
sion that if the Romanists gained poli- 
tical power they would direct it against 
the church establishment, so ready 
were all the smartest talkers and 
writers in the kingdom, to be down 
upon the hapless utterer of such an 
apprehension—to abuse him as a bigot, 
to ridicule him as a fool—to hold him 


up to scorn and derision as a person 
incapable of reasoning forward from 
cause to effect, or kward from 
effect to cause? And yet it turns out 
that the apprehension was perfectly 
well-founded, and that the concession 
to the Romanists, far from satisfying 
them, has made them ten times more 
vehement in their complaints than they 
were before. It has turned out that 
the political power granted to the 
Irish Romanists has been incessantly 
directed against the Established 
Church, and at length we are told 
that to prevent Ireland from bein 
wrested altogether from the British 
empire, the Established Church in 
Ireland must be surrendered as a 
sacrifice to appease the wrath of the 
Irish Romanist monster, or, as the 
Whigshave it, “thechurchgrievance” 
must be abolished! 

But this new Whig plan of propi- 
tiating Mr. O'Connell and restori 
peace to Ireland, is but of a piece with 
the whole dastardly course of their 
conduct since 1834—a course of con- 
duct than which nothing could possi- 
bly be more disgraceful, unless it be 
the extraordinary impudence with 
which they now pretend that by the 
wisdom of their government Ireland 
was kept tranquil, Why their whole 
secret consisted in an absolute sur- 
render to the great mob-master Mr. 
O’Connell—a surrender which was 
begun, continued, and consummated, 
not from any regard to Irish tran- 
quillity, but from considerations affect- 
ing the political state of parties in 
England. That it began with this ob- 
ject, Earl Grey has himself distinctly 
affirmed, in giving an account of the 
base intrigue which led to his abandon- 
ment of the government. He stated 
in his place in parliament that he had 
received a private letter from the lord 
lieutenant containing matters which 
appeared to have been suggested not 
so much by any original view taken of 
the state of Ireland, as by certain con- 
siderations which were suggested to 
the lord lieutenant from ‘England, 
without his (Lord Grey's) knowledge 
or concurrence—considerations affect- 
ing rather the political state of parties 
in England, than of Ireland. This 
was the first fruit of the intrigue with 
O'Connell, which, being undertaken 
by Mr. Littleton, shortly after Mr. 

"Connell had posted Mr. Littleton’s 
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ty through Europe as “ the base, 
Frutal, and bloody Whigs,” soon made 
the able agitator their fast and most 
influential friend, while it lost them 
Lord Grey. 

To judge of the gross and shame- 
less conduct of the Whigs, who now 
boast to have had the welfare of Ire- 
land so much at heart, and to have 

verned it so well, it will be useful 
to take a rapid glance at the history 
of affairs in 1834. At the commence- 
ment of the session of that year, King 
William the Fourth from his throne in 
the House of Lords—I heard him hisce 
auribus, and well I remember the 
emphasis with which he spoke—stated 
the just indignation which he felt at 
the continuance of attempts to excite 
the people of Ireland to demand a 
repeal of the legislative union. In 
the summer of that year, Earl Grey 
proposed a renewal of the Irish coer- 
cion act, and, alluding to the speeches 
of political agitators, said it was im- 
possible for any one to suppose that 
these political harangues, as they were 
called, could be addressed to the peo- 
ple without stirring up among them a 
general spirit of resistance to the con- 
stituted authorities, and of disobedience 
to the laws, which broke out in ex- 
cesses such as had been witnessed in 
Ireland, and which it was the object 
of the coercion bill to prevent. 

The further summary of parliamen- 
tary history connected with this mat- 
ter I shall copy from Dr. O’Sullivan’s 
* Case of the Protestants of Ireland.” 
They who would form a proper esti- 
mate of the honesty of the Whigs in 
Irish matters, should never forget this 
little history. 


“On July 3d, Mr. O'Connell de- 
manded of the chief secretary for Ire- 
land, whether the statement in the news- 
paper, that the renewal of the coercion 

ill in its present form had been advised 
and called for by the Irish government 
was correct ? e asked also whether it 
was the secretary's intention to bring in 
the bill into the House of Commons, 
and on learning that whoever brought it 
in, Mr. Littleton would vote for it, 
observed in words not to be forgotten, 
‘ then, I have been exceedingly deceived 
by the right honourable gentleman.’ It 
was upon this occasion that memorable 
altercation between these honourable 
members amazed the reformed House of 
Commons, and gave rise to discussions, 
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in which the secret proceedings by which 
Earl*Grey was circumvented became to 
some extent exposed. Mr. Littleton, 
after consultation with Lord Althorp, 
had confided to Mr. O'Connell his belief 
that the forthcoming coercion bill was 
not to contain a clause enabling govern- 
ment to put down political agitation. 
Mr. O'Connell, relying on the right 
honourable secretary's communication, 
suffered the government to proceed on 
its way unmolested, Mr. Littleton had 
communicated in confidence also with the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and endea- 
voured to procure from him a recanta- 
tion of the opinion he had officially an- 
nounced, that without the disputed power 
he could not carry on the government ; 
Lord Wellesley, in compliance with this 
clandestine suggestion, declared that he 
would endeavour to content himself with 
the mutilated bill—that he would, in 
short, halt on as well as he could by the 
aid of the broken reed that was prepared 
for him. This, also, without the know- 
ledge of Lord Grey, or even of Lord 
Althorp, Mr. Littleton confided to the 
Liberator. The consequence was, the 
retirement of the head of the govern. 
ment—the abandonment of the obnoxious 
clause in the coercion bill—the adoption 
of a policy of which Mr. O'Connell 
approved—and finally it is said, to that 
gentleman a large increase of ‘ rent’— 
and to Mr. Littleton, a peerage. Mr. 
O'Connell, as soon as Earl Grey had 
been actually displaced, was willing to 
condole with Mr. Littleton, whom he 
had previously accused of falsehood, and 
wished that a double share of blame 
should fall upon him, rather than that 
the secretary should be censured. There 
is little more to be said. The combined 
indiscretion of these two gentlemen pre- 
vailed, like a successful stratagem, 
against Earl Grey. They have each had 
their reward—ille crucem, hic diadema. 
The one has the coins—and the other, a 
title.” 


Such was the commencement of that 
O'Connell alliance, to which the Mel- 
bourne government was indebted for 
six years of place—as base an intrigue 
as ever disgraced a party: and this is 
what is now alluded to, within parlia- 
ment, and without, as the kind and 
careful policy of the Whigs for the 
benefit of Ireland! From that time 
to the overthrow of the Whigs in 1841, 
(with the short interval of Sir Robert 
Peel’s first administration,) the Whig 
government of Ireland was O’Connell’s 
government ; and the mobs were com- 
paratively quiet, because the masters 
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of the mobs had their “ consideration.” 
Is this a system that Irishmen, of 
honour and patriotism, should wish to 
see revived? Never. 

The English public have no definite 
notions on the subject of the causes 
of Irish discontent. Whether they 
will be more enlightened on the point 
after the discussion of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s motion on the 27th instant, 
I shall not now anticipate. That gen- 
tleman has given notice that he will 
move on the 27th for a committee of 
the whole house to consider those 
causes. A feasible project truly, at 
the end of June! Such a committee 
would afford the House of Commons 
three months’ work at the least, though 
it did nothing else during the time. 
But Mr. Smith O’Brien knows very 
well he will get no committee. He 
will only have a night’s, or perhaps 
two nights’, debate upon Irish griev- 
ances, and his motion will be negatived, 
leaving the subject in the same con- 
fused maze of contradiction which 
envelopes it at present. When the 
subject of Irish grievances is started 
in any mixed company of the English 
middle classes, the first inquiry is, 
* what taxes do they pay?” And 
when it is answered that they pay no 
income tax, no assessed taxes, no taxes 
on horses, carriages, servants, or win- 
dows, that it is only lately they have 
heard of poor rates, and that church 
rates are not paid by the public, but 
out of the ecclesiastical funds, they 
find it hard to swallow the tale of 
Irish grievances. They may be very 
dull in this respect, but this is their 
way. They do not understand what 
pressure there can be in grievances 
which they call imaginary. If you 
mention “ the grievance of the Irish 
church” to any but hot partisans who 
have gathered their views from the 
Radical newspapers, they ask “ who 
pays?” ‘ Has the church funds of 
its own, asin England?” Yes. Are 
the dissenters from the Established 
Church called upon for rates to keep 
churches in repair?” No. Well, 
then, you have no right to talk of 
grievance, as regards the church.” 
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Such is their conclusion. How far 
it is a reasonable one, 1 leave you to 
judge. 

There are people here, however, 
(with whom I agree,) who think that 
Ireland suffers under the grievance of 
a well-meaning, but an erroneous and 
uncongenial government. They say 
that the civil government of the country 
has the faults of weakness and ambi- 
guity, and that it acts in such a manner 
that no considerable portion of the 
Irish public reposes in it that warmth 
of confidence, which is necessary to 
the satisfaction of the Irish people. 
They say (and I think justly,) that the 
Irish are constitutionally disposed to 
look upon all persons connected with 
them either as friends or as foes, and 
that they can as little comprehend a 
cold, neutral government, as the Eng- 
lish can comprehend the quick, ima- 
ginative, humorous, passionate cha- 
racter of the Irish, which appears 
even in the conduct of grave affairs, 
They say that such a government is a 
mistake, and that Ireland requires a 
strong, fervent, intelligible govern- 
ment. Many to whom one states thi- 
think that what on, really means” a 
violent, harsh, tyrannical government 
of the favoured few over the unfa- 
voured many. I am sure that 1, for 
one, mean no such thing. I abhor 
tyranny and truculence, let who will 
attempt to indulge in either the one 
or the other: but I think there might 
be a government at once resolute and 
kind—at once decided in principle and 
forbearing in practice—at once a terror 
to evil doers, and an encourager and 
benefactor of those who do well—a 
government that would despise con- 
ciliation with knaves and bullies, and 
that would show kindness and fostering 
care to honest industry and faithful 
obedience, though it were ever so 
humble. I think that such a govern- 
ment as this might even now put down 
repeal of the union agitation, and do 
8o without bloodshed or military force. 

Believe me, dear Mac Shane, 
Yours very truly, 
Terence O'Rourk. 
St. Giles’s, London, June 15, 1843, 





